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THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1952 Annual Meeting of the Association 
was held at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Boston 
on Monday and Tuesday, December 29 and 
30. It is gratifying to report that 243 members 
registered for the meeting and that 36 states, 
Washington, D. C., Canada, and Cuba were 
represented. Many other members attended 
one or more of the sessions, but did not 
register. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of 
the New England Chapter of the Association 
and we are greatly indebted to the Chapter 
President, Dr. Frances Burlingame, Wheaton 
College, and to the many members of the 
Chapter who had a part in planning for the 
meeting, in handling the registration of the 
members, and in helping to make the meeting 
one of the most successful in recent years. 
Special thanks are due to the general program 
chairman, Mrs. Edith F. Helman, Simmons 
College, who efficiently correlated the many 
details in setting up the meeting. Mr. Carlo 
Vacca, Watertown High School, chairman of 
the Registration Committee, was ably assisted 
by Ada M. Coe, Solomon Lipp, Harry Zohn, 
James M. Ferrigno, Eleanor L. Cox, Katherine 
E. Barr, and Manuel Pinto. The Hospitality 
Committee consisted of Ellen Lea Cowing, 
Wakefield High School, chairman, Frances 
Burlingame, Robert B. Taylor, and Ruth 
Whittredge. 

The Committee in charge of the program 
of papers was composed of Mildred C. Thelen, 
Lynn English High School, Massachusetts, 
for the High-School Session; Robert Kirsner, 
University of Cincinnati, for the Literature 
Session; and Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, for the Lan- 
guage Session. Many of the excellent papers 
presented at these three sessions will be printed 
in Hispania. 

The Annual Meeting opened at 8:30 on 
Monday morning with the initial meeting of 
the Executive Council and with registration, 
which continued throughout the day and on 
Tuesday. An addition to the program on Mon- 
day afternoon was a paper Ensayos e inten- 
ciones en el campo de las lenguas modernas, by 
Salvador Aguado-Andreut, Universidad de San 
Carlos, Guatemala. An innovation this year 


was the Social Hour, held from five to seven 
o’clock on Monday evening. Sponsored jointly 
by AATSP and AATF, many members of 
other language groups met informally during 
that period. This gathering and the Panel 
Discussion held from eight to ten o’clock that 
evening replaced the Fiesta which has been 
presented in recent years. John E. Englekirk, 
Tulane University, arranged a most interesting 
program on the theme: ‘The Hispanic Litera- 
tures in General Education.” The following 
papers were presented: Spanish Backgrounds 
in American Literature, Stanley T. Williams, 
Yale University; Hispanic Literatures in Gen- 
eral Literature Courses, Howard L. Nostrand, 
University of Washington; Portuguese and 
Brazilian Literatures in General Education, 
Francis M. Rogers, Harvard University; His- 
panic Literatures in Latin American Area Stud- 
ies, Maurice Halperin, Boston University; 
Teaching Undergraduate Courses for General 
Education, Katherine Reding Whitmore, 
Smith College; Training Spanish Teachers for 
General Education, Juan Lépez-Morillas, 
Brown University. 

Miss Agnes M. Brady, Chapter Adviser, 
was in charge of the annual breakfast for 
Chapter delegates and other members, held 
on Tuesday morning. Reports from 37 Chap- 
ters were made by delegates or were sent to 
Miss Brady before the meeting. 

The Association luncheon was held Tuesday 
noon with Mrs. Edith F. Helman serving 
capably as chairman of the occasion. She intro- 
duced the officers of the New England Chap- 
ter and the Association and the members who 
were in charge of the various sessions. The 
presidential address by Lawrence B. Kiddle, 
University of Michigan, was the highlight of 
the luncheon. His stimulating paper is printed 
in this issue of Hispania. 

Sigma Delta Pi, National Spanish Honor 
Fraternity, met at noon on Monday for its 
annual luncheon, and many members of 
AATSP attended. 

In addition to the regular Council meetings, 
a post-convention session was held late Tues- 
day afternoon in order to discuss a number 
of problems of the Association, particularly 
those of membership and future programs. 








We missed many of you members this year, 
but we hope to see you in Chicago, December 
27-28, 1953, at the Hotel Morrison. Start 
making plans to join us there. The Modern 
Language Association will also meet in Chicago 
next year, just after our meeting. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday, December 30, 
1952, from 11:00 a.m. to 12:15 p.m., in the 
State Suite. President Kiddle presided. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were 
distributed in mimeograph form and explana- 
tion of certain items was given. Reports ap- 
proved. 

All of the items listed in the actions taken 
by the Executive Council in the first two 
meetings were presented and adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, given by Clara Jean Leith, was accepted. 
It is published elsewhere in this issue of 
Hispania. 

A brief report on the Placement Bureau was 
given by Agnes M. Brady, Director of the 
Bureau. She suggested that Chapter Treasur- 
ers be elected for a term of three years. Mr. 
Turk suggested that such a general procedure 
would be very helpful in his office. 

Donald D. Walsh, Editor of Hispania, urged 
that readers of the journal express interest 
and reaction to the advertising by writing to 
the advertisers. 

Marjorie C. Johnston, chairman of the 
Tellers, announced the new officers and Coun- 
cil members who were elected for 1953. 

President Kiddle then presented the gavel 
to the new President, Edna E. Babcock, who 
made a few brief comments. Juan R. Caste- 
llano, newly elected Third Vice-President, and 
Edith M. Helman, newly elected member of 
the Executive Council, were introduced. The 
second new member of the Council, Miriam 
H. Thompson, was not present. 

One item of new business was presented. It 
was proposed and voted that the Executive 
Council do whatever it can to implement the 
suggestions which were made at the panel 
discussion on Monday evening. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
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Spanish and Portuguese was held from 8:40 
to 10:30 a.m. on Monday. President Lawrence 
B. Kiddle presided. The other Council Mem- 
bers present were: Clara Jean Leith, Agnes M. 
Brady, Donald D. Walsh, Esther R. Brown, 
John E. Englekirk, James O. Swain, Gladys 
King, William H. Shoemaker, Marjorie C. 
Johnston, Jerénimo Mallo, and Laurel H. 
Turk. Victor R. B. Oelschliger held a proxy 
for John Crow, D. Lincoln Canfield for Agatha 
Cavallo, and J. Chalmers Herman for Agapito 
Rey. 
President Kiddle made the following ap- 
pointments: Resolutions Committee, James 
O. Swain, chairman, and Clara Jean Leith; 
Tellers, John E. Englekirk and Marjorie C. 
Johnston. 

The following actions were taken by the 

Council: 

Voted: that upon the recommendation of the 
Editor of Hispania, the following be 
appointed as Associate Editors of His- 
pania for the three-year term 1953- 
1955: L. Lomas Barrett, Agnes M. 
Brady, Earl W. Thomas, Robert H. 
Williams, and Gladys King, replacing 
John T. Reid, who resigned. 

Voted: to accept with appreciation a report 
made to the Council by Agnes M. 
Brady, Director of the Association’s 
Placement Bureau. Her report is pub- 
lished in this issue of Hispania. The 
hope was expressed that wider use of 
the Bureau would be made by heads 
of departments in selecting candidates 
for positions and that all members 
would publicize the Bureau as much as 
possible. 

Voted: to accept the detailed reports of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, covering Associa- 
tion transactions during 1952. 

Voted: to approve the following proposal: “A 
person who for twenty years or more 
has been a member in good standing 
and who has retired from active service 
may notify the Secretary-Treasurer of 
his retirement and thereupon he shall 
be recommended to the Executive 


Council for emeritus membership.” 
Voted: that the following members be recom- 
mended for election to Emeritus Mem- 
bership, as provided in Article III of 
the Constitution: Guy B. Colburn, re- 
tired from Fresno State College; Joa- 
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quin Ortega, from the University of 
New Mexico, Guillermo Rivera, from 
Harvard University; May E. Williams, 
from Chico State College. 

to approve the printing of certificates 
to be used for emeritus members and 
the printing of new certificates for 
honorary members, incorporating the 
change in name of the Association made 
some years ago. Englekirk, Walsh, and 
Turk were granted power to determine 
the final form of the certificates. 

to approve the recommendation of John 
E. Englekirk, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Honorary Members, of three dis- 
tinguished scholars for honorary mem- 
bership: Julio J. Casares, eminent 
lexicographer, secretary of the Aca- 
demia Espafiola de la Lengua, director 
of the Diccionario histérico; Fidelino de 
Figueiredo, distinguished critic, profes- 
sor of Spanish, Portuguese, and Bra- 
zilian literature, former director of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Lisboa; and Sam- 
uel Gili Gaya, outstanding scholar in 
Spanish syntax, lexicography, and liter- 
ary history. 

to ratify the appointment of Agatha 
Cavallo as chairman of local arrange- 
ments for the 1953 meeting, to be held 
in Chicago, December 27-28, at the 
Hotel Morrison, and to ratify the selec- 
tion of New York for the 1954 meeting. 
that honoraria of $1200 each to the 
Editor of Hispania and the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, and an 
honorarium of $200 to the Advertising 
Manager be approved for the year 1953. 
that Agnes M. Brady, Director of the 
Placement Bureau, be authorized to 
pay to herself an honorarium of $250 
for the year 1952. She was also author- 
ized to take out the same amount from 
receipts for the year 1953 and in the 
event that receipts are not adequate to 
pay this amount, the Treasurer of the 
Association will pay her the difference 
up to the amount of $250. 

that full expenses of the President, the 
Editor of Hispania, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer incurred in attending the 
Annual Meeting be met by the Associa- 
tion, less any travel allowance received 
from any other source. 


Voted: that transportation allowances of not 
more than $50 each, less any travel 
allowance received from any other 
source, be met by the Association for 
those members of the Executive Coun- 
cil in attendance. 

A second meeting of the Executive Council 
was held from 4:00 to 5:10 p.m. President 
Kiddle presided. All the members who at- 
tended the first meeting, and Julio del Toro, 
were present. 

D. Lincoln Canfield reported on progress 
in setting up the Spanish National Honor So- 
ciety and after additional comments by Gladys 
King and Laurel H. Turk, also members of 
the committee empowered to study the prob- 
lem and report at this Annual Meeting, the 
following proposal was made and accepted by 
the Council: Mr. Canfield and Miss King will 
prepare the Constitution, have charters 
printed, arrange for the insignia, prepare ap- 
plication blanks, prepare a general statement 
which should serve as an answer to queries 
concerning the Society, and place these mate- 
rials in the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Turk. He will handle the funds and send 
out these materials during the coming year. 

Marjorie C. Johnston and Mr. Kiddle dis- 
cussed the proposal to establish a Department 
of Language Teaching in the National Educa- 
tion Association. The Executive Council ap- 
proved the establishment of this Department 
and named the NFMLTA as its negotiating 
agent, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Council and the AATSP at a later date. 

The third meeting of the Executive Council 
was held Tuesday afternoon from 4:45 to 6:45, 
with all the regular Council members present 
except Clara Jean Leith. The newly elected 
President, Edna E. Babcock, Juan R. Caste- 
Ilano and Mrs. Edith F. Helman were also 
present. 

The report of the Committee on Life Mem- 
berships (Kiddle, Walsh, Turk) was accepted 
and in accordance with the Constitution it 
will be published in the November issue of 
Hispania. 

William H. Shoemaker, chairman of the 
membership committee, made an extensive 
report on the work accomplished during the 
past year. He indicated the names of indi- 
viduals who had been most active in the work 
of the committee, pointed out areas which are 
not covered by the present committee, and 
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presented several questions which had been 
raised by the committee. After a long discus- 
sion of the many problems involved, Mr. Shoe- 
maker asked that he be relieved of his responsi- 
bility. The Council accepted his resignation 
and appointed Gerald E. Wade, University of 
Tennessee, permanent chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

In order to carry out the principles adopted 
on September 6, 1949, it was voted that the 
Nominating Committee should regularly pair 
nominees of the same sex, geographical area, 
and level of instruction. 

President Babcock indicated that in the 
near future she would appoint a committee 
to study the problem of implementing the sug- 
gestions which were made at the panel discus- 
sion on Monday evening. 

After a discussion of the price of the Spanish 
medals, the following motion was approved: 
Effective September 1, 1953, the price of the 
medals shall be $1 and $2. If payment accom- 
panies order a handling charge of 25 cents per 
medal may be deducted. 

Before adjournment the Council discussed 
various problems in connection with the 1953 
meeting in Chicago. 

Laure. H. Turk, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, assembled in Boston, 
on December 29-30, 1952, for its Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Meeting, wishes to express its 
appreciation to the hosts of the Association, 
the New England Chapter, for the carefully 


planned and executed preparations, and for 
the cordial hospitality extended to the visiting 
members by the Local Committee under the 
capable leadership of Mrs. Edith F. Helman, 
General Chairman. Special thanks are ex- 
tended to the Registration Committee which 
worked untiringly, thereby reducing the work 
of the Secretary-Treasurer of the national 
Association. 

The Association also thanks the Committee 
on Program of Papers, Mildred C. Thelen, 
Robert Kirsner, and Victor R. B. Oelschlager, 
as well as John E. Englekirk for his work in 
organizing the Panel Discussion. Their efforts 
contributed much to the success of the general 
sessions. 

The Association is grateful to Donald D. 
Walsh, Editor of Hispania, for his efficient 
and able editorship of Hispania, and to the 
associate editors. 

The Association thanks its President, Law- 
rence B. Kiddle, for his efficient leadership. It 
is grateful to Laurel H. Turk, Secretary- 
Treasurer, for his efforts in behalf of the 
Association. 

Furthermore, the Association feels deeply 
indebted to the Membership Committee, 
headed by William H. Shoemaker, for the zeal 
shown and the results accomplished by their 
efforts. 

The Association thanks Agnes M. Brady 
for her outstanding work as Director of the 
Placement Bureau and for her wise guidance 
as Chapter Adviser. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ciara JEAN LEITH 
James O. Swain, Chairman 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PERIOD: DECEMBER 8, 1951-DECEMBER 5, 1952 


Balance as of December 8, 1951: 


Building and Loan Account #6956... 
Checking Account.................. 


ee 


ee 


$2 ,479 .00 
1,586 .69 


3,477.57 $7,543.26 
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Receipts: 
Dues for 1951 
Dues for 1952 


a a 
ee 
2 


ee eee ODT i eweeenesdce wee 
Advertising in HISPANIA........................ 


Advertising in May 1952 DIRECTORY 
Interest received 


i 
eoeee eee eee eee ese eeeereeeeeeeeseeeeee 


Registration fees at 1951 Meeting 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Disbursements: 


HISPANIA, printing, mailing and addressing Febru- 


ary, May, August, November, 1952 
CS ens 5 os Ua ib dee. ce. cutee. 
Annual Meeting expenses, 1951.................... 
Printing, mailing May 1952 DIRECTORY 
Printing, miscellaneous.......................00-- 


PE a oe reer ee a 


DOU. ss ch Foto 59S SUL oe bts 6 << amiiree'ts Heexde’ 
Advertising Manager’s expenses 
ET ES eT TT Fe ee 
Honorarium of Advertising Manager 
WING eee oon ns cc ccccscscccccrccses 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer 
Miscellaneous expenses......................2000: 
HISPANIA back numbers purchased 
III s SVT ChObaN soe b cos cd evsdenevdee 
Collection charges (bank) 


| 


Actual Balance, as of December 5, 1952 

Distribution: 
War Bonds, Series “‘F’’, cost value................. 
Building and Loan Account #6956, Tallahassee Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association............... 


Checking Account, Central National Bank, Green- 
castle, Indiana 


ee 


Summary: 
On hand, December 8, 1951 
Receipts, 1952 
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re 


re ey 


ee 


16,575.12 





24,118.38 


16 , 103 .39 





8,014.99 
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Summary:—Cont. 


Om home, Drosemmbor &, 1608... 0... cc ccc ccccccccccccveccees 8,014.99 
I, BS, cence cc ccewenecccssouessccsnaee 7,543 .26 
Ee Pe a eee se Ty $471.73 


MEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUALS BY STATES—DECEMBER 5, 1952 
(Gain or loss as compared with 1951 indicated in parentheses) 














Alabama 21 (-—6) Louisiana 67 (+8) Ohio 144 (—2) 
Arizona 48 (+4) Maine 9 (-1) Oklahoma 33 (+3) 
Arkansas 14 (+2) Maryland 48 (+5) Oregon — 52 (+10) 
California 293 (+17) Massachusetts 120 (+18) Pennsylvania 129 (+3) 
Colorado 48 (-1) Michigan 132 (+12) Rhode Island 11 (+2) 
Connecticut 60 (-3) Minnesota 45 (+5) South Carolina 15 
Delaware 20 (+7) Mississippi 16 ao Dakota 6 (—1) 
District of 67 (+9) Missouri 8 (+8) cmmemee 55 (+9) 
Texas 199 (+2) 
Columbia Montana 7 (-2) Utah 5 (+2) 
Florida 112 (-9) Nebraska 22 (-1) 
. Vermont 7 (-1) 
Georgia 38 (+1) Nevada 2 (+1) Pees 
N hi Virginia 66 (+1) 
Idaho 5 (-—2) New Hampshire 11 (+1) Washington 60 (+8) 
Illinois 194 (—2) New Jersey 94 (+11) West Virginia 12 (+1) 
Indiana 110 (+11) New Mexico 63 (+10) Wisconsin 48 (—2) 
Iowa 47 (+9) New York 429 (+6) Wyoming 5 (+1) 
Kansas 70 (+3) North Carolina 71 (—7) Canada 47 (+24) 
Kentucky 23 (+2) North Dakota 2 Other Foreign 61 (—16) 
MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 
1944 1945 1946 1947, 1948 = 1949) 1950 = 1951 1952 
Active 
rics. thac chases ewe 40 39 39 37 40 45 52 57 60 58 
ss. a oak Ob as 4 2018 2479 2575 2840 2967 2974 3009 3108 3065 3244 
Ce cop cesecccsec 7 7 11 16 19 24 29 
Honorary 33 31 30 39 36 40 40 40 38 34 
Er 374 427 472 517 562 568 569 583 585 618 
Exch. and Comp.......... 15 23 23 31 
2465 2976 3116 3440 3612 3638 3701 3830 3795 4014 
SUMMARY FOR 1952 
is. 6 6c ihe che eceabbbbaidehieas (ea kpeteadenknan 3795 
ee. 0 oid uh bn ek nce ce ahien stiles Meaiemeeiet lakes 584 
3211 
Rk a ct cere ae 803 
ie Ce oan cca gb heb mhiewnekt oeeeeus dGadakenehand 4014 
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It is gratifying to be able to report that our 
total membership, individuals and libraries, is 
now 4014, the largest membership in the 
Association since its founding in 1917. The 
table indicates that the greatest increase has 
been made in Canada, followed by the states 
of Michigan, Massachusetts, California, New 
Jersey, Indiana, New Mexico, Oregon, Tennes- 
see, Washington, and Louisiana. This increase 
has come about as a result of the cooperative 
efforts of a number of the members of the 
nationwide membership committee. In some 
cases the members of the committee have sent 
letters to each prospective member of the 
Association, and in other cases names have 
been sent to my office. I am confident that 
concentrated effort could bring the same re- 
sults in other states. Several hundred sample 
copies of HISPANIA have been sent to non- 
members during the year, and several times 
as many information pamphlets have gone to 
former members who have failed to continue 
membership and to many other prospects. In 
a few states where directories of secondary 
teachers are available, all non-members have 
been solicited from my office. Recently heads 
of departments of about 250 colleges and uni- 
versities were asked to send a list of their 
Spanish and Portuguese staff and information 
has been sent to most of these teachers who 
are not members of the Association. 

You will note that 584 memberships have 
been cancelled for various reasons. Unfortu- 
nately this is the regular pattern, although it 
is encouraging to report that a sizeable number 
of members who allowed their memberships to 
lapse have rejoined. However, it indicates the 
tremendous effort necessary on the part of all 
of us in order to keep increasing our member- 
ship. Each member of the Association can help 
materially in this campaign by personal con- 
tact and by continuing to send more names of 
prospects to my office. We must make our 
work more widely known wherever Spanish 
and Portuguese are taught. 

During the year only one member, Mrs. 
Edith F. Helman, paid for a Life Membership, 
and one member, John Kenneth Leslie, made 
a special contribution as a Sustaining Member 
of the Association. 

Notice of the death of the following honor- 
ary, life, emeritus, and regular members has 
been received during the year: 

Miguel Luis Amunategui 
Hart E, Baker 


Milton A. Buchanan 
Charles Dean Cool 
Paul E. Coppeler 
Alice Cowan 
Benedetto Croce 

W. J. Entwistle 
Ralph Hanna 
Charles C. Key 
Eulalie Lacaze 

Hans D. Ladewig 
Ernest Martinenche 
Dorothy C. Meribold 
Vera Lee Moore 
Henry Thomas 
Alfredo Ortiz Vargas 
Emanuel Walberg 

By mail ballot in February the Executive 
Council unanimously approved the establish- 
ment of a special committee, composed of 
Miss Brady, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Turk, to 
pass on applications for new Chapters of the 
Association during any current year. The com- 
mittee then approved the new Southern On- 
tario and New Jersey Chapters. 

During the past year members have repre- 
sented the Association as follows: 

Nora Quinlan and J. Wesley Childers, at 
the UNESCO meeting in New York in Janu- 
ary; Florence E. Baird, at the inauguration of 
President Ralph Waldo McDonald of Bowling 
Green State University, Ohio, on May 10; 
L. H. Turk, at the inauguration of President 
Russell Jay Humbert, DePauw University, on 
October 18; Marjorie C. Johnston, at the 
Medina Centennial Celebration, Washington, 
D. C., October 30-November 1; Louis Gon- 
zalez, at the Spanish Committee of the School 
and Study of Admission with Advanced Stand- 
ing, New York, November 14-16; and Frank 
Thompson, at the Round Table Discussion of 
Teaching Problems in the Field of Latin 
American Studies, Columbia University, No- 
vember 18-19. 

The Secretary hopes that no members of 
AATSP were embarrassed by the advertise- 
ment by Allen Nerr, Guatemala Student 
Tours, which appeared in the May DIREC- 
TORY. The copy for the advertisement was 
not received until the DIRECTORY was 
going to press and there was no opportunity 
to check on the integrity and financial stand- 
ing of Mr. Nerr. He left Guatemala last June 
and he is now being sought by the Post Office 
Department, Inspection Service, and evidence 
is being assembled with a view to presenting 
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it for consideration under the postal fraud encouragement expressed by the members of 
statute, Section 1341, Title 18, U.S. Code. If the Association. Let’s all work to make 1953 
any member should know of the whereabouts the greatest year in the history of AATSP. 
of Mr. Nerr, please advise my office immedi- Respectfully submitted, 

ately. Laure. H. Turk, Secretary 


Your secretary wishes to express his sincere 
thanks for the loyal support, cooperation, and December 5, 1952 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 


December 1, 1951 to November 30, 1952 


I. Balance on Hand, December 1, 1951 
II. Receipts 
A. Registration Fees: 93 
B. Renewals: 10 


III. Expenditures 

A. Honorarium to Director for 1951 (Voted by the Association, 
December, 1950) 

B. Stenographic Assistance: June-August (No money was needed, 
or paid, from September to June, thanks to the University of 
Kansas, which supplied this assistance to the support of the 
Bureau) 

C. Postage 

D. Post Cards 

E. Office Supplies 

F. Miscellaneous (Stenographic Bureau, telegrams, charges on a 
bad check) 


Balance on Hand, November 30, 1952 


IV. General Information 
A. For the year 1952 
1. Registrations: 93 





$233.31 


465.00 
30.00 
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2. Renewals: 10 
Total 103 
3. Placements: 55 
4. Incomplete 
Registrations: 16 
5. Non-Placements: 32 
Total 103 
B. Review of the Bureau Activities, from February, 1950 to November, 1952 
1. Registrations: 289 
2. Renewals: 22 
3. Placements: 134 


4. Incomplete Registrations: 39 
(Some are early registrations for 1953; some dossiers are awaiting receipt of letters 
of recommendation; some registrants of earlier years did not supply all the neces- 
sary information.) 





$728.31 








5. Inactives: 
(For the following reasons: 1) registrations were never completed; 2) failure to 
answer communications; 3) refusal to join AATSP; 4) removal without sending 
change of address; 5) marriage; 6) death 

6. Non-placements: 74 


i aes 





64 


CONCLUSION 
YEAR II 


Registrants: 95 
Renewals: 12 
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Early Registrations 


Non-placements: 
1) Incompletes 
2) Failed to place 


Carried over from 

Year I: 69 
Placements: 
Early Registrations 

for 1952: 
Non-placements: 
1) Inactives: 
2) Failed to place: 


47 
37 


39 
53 





: 








176 176 






Carried over from 


Early Registrations 
Non-placements: 

1) Inactives: 

2) Failed to place: 








LINGUISTS AND LINGUISTICS 


LAWRENCE B. KIDDLE 


University of Michigan 


Our organization is in its thirty-fifth 
year.* Its founding took place when many 
of us were children and before the thought 
of becoming Spanish teachers ever oc- 
curred to us. It will not be very long now 
before the age of our Association will 
exceed that of a large majority of its 
members. This duration is a distinct 
tribute to our founders and to their clear 
and farsighted understanding of the need 
for our organization. A further proof of 
the wisdom of our founders can be seen in 
the esteem or veneration we have inspired 
in others who have taken our group as a 
pattern for similar language associations. 
Another characteristic that identifies us 
as a venerable institution is our wealth of 
traditions. We are gathered together in 
Boston in our traditional annual meeting 
and, since the very beginning, these an- 
nual meetings have been an occasion for 
the friendly contacts between high-school 
and college teachers that our founders 
envisaged as one of the two principal aims 
of our society. Right now we are met to 
observe another tradition, the annual 
luncheon that features the presidential 
address. I am, of course, proud to be a 
part of this last tradition although I ad- 
mit that the thought of preparing some- 
thing worthwhile to discuss with you 
today made me regret that I lacked the 
firmness to say ‘““No’’ a little over eighteen 
months ago when your nominating com- 
mittee asked me to accept a place on the 
presidential ballot. “Something worth- 
while” has characterized traditionally the 
content of presidential addresses ever 
since Lawrence Wilkins delivered the first 
in 1917. I grew increasingly disturbed as 

* Presidential address given at the Thirty- 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, 
December 29-30, 1952. 
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today’s date approached and this un- 
easiness, probably traditional in our 
presidents, has lasted up to this very 
moment. My first step in preparing for 
this moment was to take from the shelf 
selected back issues of our fine review, 
Hispania, in order to read what my 
predecessors had said on this occasion. 
This step was not an original one since 
my reading soon revealed that almost all 
my predecessors had done that very 
thing. The unoriginal act of mine was 
profitable, however, since I was able to 
review in a short space of time the road 
our group has travelled together. Our 
problems and our accomplishments have 
been many and I recommend the reading 
of back issues of Hispania if you ever feel 
the need of stimulation for your dormant 
enthusiasm. 

My perusal of Hispania did something 
else for me. It suggested a subject for my 
talk today. I will explain how this hap- 
pened. Past presidents have chosen two 
general types of farewell addresses: one 
type has dealt with immediate pressing 
problems of our Association, such as 
membership or the preparation of 
teachers; and the other type has fallen 
generally in the category of special plead- 
ings for projects or fields close to the mind 
and heart of the retiring officer. I have 
chosen the second type, not because I feel 
that all the pressing problems of our 
society have been solved satisfactorily 
but rather because traditionally in our 
society the president is a figurehead who 
has a one-year stand and who knows very 
little about the actual trials and tribula- 
tions of running our group. Our secretary- 
treasurer, our editor, our chapter adviser, 
and other dedicated and determined souls 
speak of these affairs with comprehension 
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and they often write of them in the col- 
lumns of our review. 

When our group was founded thirty- 
five years ago it had two principal aims. 
I have already mentioned one, an active 
interest in the preparation and problems 
of the high-school teacher. We have suc- 
ceeded admirably in maintaining that 
interest throughout our history and this, 
in my opinion, is our greatest single 
achievement. The other aim was to aid 
in the labor of making a clear-cut evalu- 
ation of the worth of Spanish studies. 
This second aim deserves some comment 
since from it and its background I drew 
inspiration for my words today. 

The worth of Spanish studies preoc- 
cupied greatly our founders. They were 
pioneers in teaching the language and in 
the years of the first World War it had 
just broken into the select company of 
German and French, long the only im- 
portant modern languages taught in our 
schools and colleges. When our group was 
founded in 1917 there was an unpre- 
cedented demand for Spanish and one of 
the motivating ideas of our founders was 
to consolidate and make secure those new 
gains in the face of determined and bitter 
opposition from colleagues in German and 
French. Our group was, therefore, a sort 
of protective organization. This can be 
seen in the campaign carried on by our 
sturdy organizers to convince anyone 
that would listen that Spanish deserved 
a place in the curriculum on a par with 
German and French. The teachers of 
other languages said that Spanish was a 
fad, a passing whim, the biggest goldbrick 
ever sold to American education—all 
these arguments and others I pass over 
were later turned against all language 
study by even more redoubtable foes. 

When we think of the necessity of 
proving Spanish worthy to be offered on a 
par with French and German in the light 
of our present-day language needs in a 
troubled world, I think that you all will 
agree with me that the “protective” 
aspect of our Association’s reason for 
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existence has faded and aged so as to be- 
come an anachronism. True, language 
teachers have their detractors who still 
fling at us brickbats used by French and 
German teachers against Spanish teachers 
thirty-five years ago, but our attitudes 
have changed. We are all deeply con- 
vinced today that our role and function 
is the expansion of language study so that 
American students may be able to study 
not only French, German, and Spanish, 
but also Russian, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Japanese, Arabic, Scandinavian tongues, 
and a host of other languages that we 
shall need as we pass into the position of 
a powerful nation in the contemporary 
world. 

We have today a broader language 
perspective than the one our founders had 
thirty-five years ago. In keeping with that 
new look at the importance of languages 
I am ashamed of the quarrels over the 
petty issues of one language versus 
another that characterized many of my 
teachers in my own student days. Why do 
we have such a broadened outlook today? 
Why are we more united as language 
teachers today than we ever were before 
as teachers of individual languages? 
Obviously, the impact of global war has 
changed our thinking. However, that im- 
pact was made greater, more obvious, 
and more convincing by the excellent and 
efficient work of linguistic scientists before 
and during World War II. Under the 
auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies a great language pro- 
gram was carried out. Its influence on our 
methods can still be seen in many uni- 
versities throughout our country. New 
materials in many exotic languages were 
prepared and the results of that program 
forever laid to rest the idea that we 
Americans were predestined by Fate to be 
hopeless monolinguals. Today as we be- 
come more and more conscious of the 
country’s pressing needs for language and 
area studies, we should express at least 
in our hearts our gratitude to the linguists 





of the past decade who gave us new faith 
and enthusiasm in our work. 

I want to talk to you today about lin- 
guists and their science, linguistics, and to 
explain to you why I believe that this 
group offers so much for the future effec- 
tiveness of our profession. I shall do this 
by stating several of the principal ideas 
current today among linguists and dis- 
cussing these ideas with relation to our 
profession as Spanish teachers. I am 
familiar with the widespread opposition 
to the group I speak of and to which I 
would aspire to belong. Some of the bases 
for this opposition are valid; others are 
not. Certainly, the rapid and intensive 
development that the science has under- 
gone in recent years has led to a type of 
terminological confusion that has been 
puzzling not only to the literary scholar 
but also to the purely language student 
trained in the older philological tradition. 
Linguistic publications are difficult and 
often obscure in their style and presenta- 
tion but these studies are today so im- 
portant that teachers of languages cannot 
afford any longer to ignore them. Obvi- 
ously, too, linguists should do their part, 
which, in this case, would be to write 
more clearly about their findings. The 
science has grown so fast, its current 
bibliography is so immense, and its 
polemics so numerous and so embittered 
as well as obscure that it is a real job 
just to keep abreast of developments if 
you are known as a linguist, and a hope- 
lessly lost race if you are a literary 
scholar. Linguistic science in the opinion 
of many is the fastest developing field in 
the general area of language and litera- 
ture that we once knew as a closely-knit 
unit. We are now faced with the serious 
threat of a cleavage in our erstwhile 
unity that will divide us into linguists 
and literary scholars. Another cleavage 
of twenty to thirty years ago saw Modern 
Language Departments replaced by Ger- 
man and Romance Departments and, 
then, the latter divided into French- 
Italian and Spanish-Portuguese Depart- 
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ments. Part of the reason for that cleavage 
was the language versus language feuds 
and the practice of making value judge- 
ments in linguistic matters that have 
lasted, in some cases, up to the present. A 
new alignment today reflects a more 
recent attitude toward language instruc- 
tion. I refer to the Cornell divisional plan 
whereby language teaching and the 
scientific study of language falls into the 
Division of Modern Languages and the 
foreign literatures are gathered together 
in a comparable grouping of Literature. 
My intention is to make a plea for the 
restoration of a linguistic core in our 
teacher preparation not because I am op- 
posed to the divisional plan I have just 
mentioned but because I believe that 
openings for our trainees in the teaching 
field for many, many years to come will 
still require the language-literature com- 
bination we now know. 

We were once united by philology 
courses, i. e. we all studied Old French, 
Old Spanish, Old Provenzal, Old Italian, 
Old Portuguese, and Vulgar Latin. Many 
of you will recall the period when this 
procedure changed and how, since that 
change, many of our doctoral candidates 
and prospective teachers who have spe- 
cialized in literature have strayed farther 
and farther from the study of language, 
an important part of our preparation for 
our most distinctive activity, the teaching 
of language. One cannot say that the 
linguistically-inclined scholar has aban- 
doned the study of literature to the same 
extent that the literary scholar has turned 
from the scientific study of language. This 
is because the linguist is interested in all 
aspects of the use of language by a social 
group in its group relations, and litera- 
ture is certainly an important aspect of 
group communication. A linguist can, in 
fact, with his newly developed tech- 
niques suggest procedures to the literary 
scholar whereby literary studies may 
possibly be improved. It is a fact that 
modern linguistics is not merely a sub- 
stitution of new terms for old, as many 
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traditionalists would have us believe. It 
is essentially a new approach to language 
that makes use of highly successful tech- 
niques of analysis, classification, and 
description. These new techniques open 
new vistas for linguistic research and 
inspire us to employ the new devices in the 
review and testing of accumulated lin- 
guistic research of the past. 

The scientific advance of language has 
not been welcome because we are all 
loath to give up traditional ideas, in this 
case, authoritarian ideas that we received 
from the eighteenth century. This has 
always been the fate of scientific progress. 
Our ancestors clung to inherited beliefs 
based on common sense that the earth 
was flat and that the sun, stars, and moon 
revolved about it. In the field of medicine 
Vesalius in 1542, the Spaniard, Servetus, 
in 1553, and, above all, Harvey in 1628 
had provided enough knowledge about the 
circulation of the blood to discard the 
general practice of bleeding, yet our first 
president, George Washington, died in 
1798 from excessive bleeding as a treat- 
ment for an illness. That happened one 
hundred and seventy years after the ap- 
pearance of Harvey’s treatise on circula- 
tion. Today, instead of bleeding, we have 
blood banks with which we are able to 
supply new life to patients by putting 
blood into the bloodstream instead of 
draining it out. The delay in accepting 
linguistic advances has been nearly as 
great as this delay in accepting medical 
progress. 

The linguist is interested in language as 
a medium of expression and communica- 
tion. He uses special techniques to ob- 
serve, analyze, classify, and describe 
sounds and forms that he discovers. These 
sounds and forms are by no means random 
in their occurrence in a given language, 
but very orderly. This assurance of order- 
liness in recurrent patterns is a stimulus 
to scientific investigation. Language in- 
vestigation is, therefore, descriptive and 
not based on the legislative decrees of a 
normative body like the Spanish Acad- 
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emy. A linguist seeks the facts, how 
language actually works as a symbolic 
system to meet the requirements of a 
social group. 

Linguistic science, first of all, is in- 
terested in speech because the spoken 
word essentially is the language. Writing, 
when it exists for a given language, fol- 
lows the spoken language in time and is a 
derivative device for preserving speech. 
In the opinion of many, the written 
language is most effective when renewed 
constantly by direct inspiration in the 
spoken language. This preoccupation with 
the spoken word explains why, in the field 
of applied linguistics where classroom 
teaching is involved, the linguist urges 
that a firm foundation in the spoken 
language be attained first. Actually, we 
have always done our best work, our most 
interesting work as teachers of foreign 
languages when we have stressed the 
spoken language. An improvement in the 
quality of spoken Spanish is one of the 
marked advances of our profession. 
Teachers my age can recall that many of 
their most respected professors could not 
use the language they taught. Such is 
rarely the case today. When I compare the 
quality of the spoken Spanish of my grad- 
uate students today with that of my com- 
panions and of myself in the early 
thirties, I realize that much progress has 
been made even in my short professional 
life. 

In the general field of the spoken lan- 
guage, what interests the linguist? He is 
interested in all forms that he meets. He 
describes them carefully in their occur- 
rence and delimits them socially and 
geographically. His complete descriptive 
statements will tell where, how, and by 
what sort of people all sounds and forms 
are used. He bases his investigations on 
what people actually say in normal life 
and not on what someone thinks they 
should say. For example, in certain 
Spanish American areas he would list 
nuevecientos, gQué horas son?, ;Cudl libro 
quiere usted?, and Hacen cinco afios. . . as 
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commonly used in the accepted standard 
speech. The linguist is anti-authoritarian 
and he would urge the abandonment of 
revered forms that are sanctified by 
grammars but actually not naturally used 
by anybody. The distinction between 
shall and will in English is a case in point. 
In other words, the linguist does not 
subscribe to the idea that some sounds 
and forms are better than others, or right 
and wrong. He does subscribe, however, to 
the idea that some sounds and forms are 
socially more acceptable than others and 
he will include in his descriptions clear- 
cut statements about the unacceptability, 
for example, of such popular Spanish 
forms as mds mejor, haiga, and voy a subir 
para arriba. The linguist would define 
colloquial standard speech as the speech 
patterns used by a socially acceptable 
class and he would urge that this realistic 
speech be taught in the classroom. This, 
after all, is of benefit to the literary 
scholar since from this colloquial standard 
speech are derived the stylistic variations 
so difficult to appreciate in a foreign 
tongue. 

This speech, once studied, should be 
described on its own basis; that is, not 
from the standpoint of any other lan- 
guage. Each language has its own struc- 
ture, its own system, and any attempt, for 
example, to force the Spanish noun into 
the Latin declensional system is futile 
and misleading. As we all know, tradi- 
tional Spanish grammars continue to 
present the word casa in the familiar 
Latin categories: nominative la casa; 
genitive de la casa, and so on. Here allow 
me to recommend a recent article in 
Hispania by Professor Palermo on the 
principle of phrasal accent as a way to 
describe certain features of Spanish struc- 
ture that in the past have traditionally 
been explained with references to English 
structure. 

When the speech is described the lin- 
guist seeks the simplest and most ac- 
curate formulation of the facts of the 
language. Obviously this formulation 


must be made even if it means going 
counter to the statements found in time- 
hallowed grammars. This principle of 
modern linguistics is of supreme impor- 
tance for modern-language teachers be- 
cause our class texts or grammars must 
reflect the language as used today and 
cease being a restatement or rearrange- 
ment of grammatical rules gleaned from 
earlier successful grammars. Our class 
grammars must provide rules based on a 
summary of many general patterns of 
speech behavior and they must contain 
all the major patterns used in the lan- 
guage. The discovery of the major pat- 
terns is essentially a problem of statistics 
based on adequate sampling and we are 
dependent on the linguist to tell us the 
order of presentation of materials as well 
as the emphasis needed in each single 
feature. We are all familiar with the work 
of Professors Keniston, Bull, Bolinger, 
and others on the nature of grammar 
materials for elementary texts and, espe- 
cially, on the validity of many of our time- 
honored rules of Spanish grammar. For 
these investigators the procedure has 
been to test and re-examine inherited 
statements. A linguist like other scientists 
accepts nothing on ancient authority. A 
recent tendency in our grammars, the 
fallacy of which has been pointed out by 
Professors Bolinger and McSpadden, is to 
make language learning more palatable 
by reducing grammar, as the textbook 
writers say, ‘‘to the absolute minimum.” 
Such a procedure in Latin has recently 
led to vigorous protests by a linguist 
friend of mine, Dr. Waldo Sweet of Penn 
Charter School, who has shown how 
“palatable” Latin no longer is Latin. 
Latin, as you know, shows by inflectional 
endings the interrelationships of speech 
units. The successive attempts to make 
Latin grammar acceptable to students 
shifted the meaning based on inflections 
to a meaning based on word order similar 
to English usage. This is obviously a 
falsification of the language itself. The 
grammar of a language is its structure, 
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the way it functions, and it clearly cannot 
be reduced or changed and remain a true 
and complete picture of the language. 
Vocabulary can, of course, be reduced and 
controlled but structure or grammar can 
never be. 

When the linguistic descriptions of 
many languages have been made available 
to teachers, it will be possible to compare 
point by point the structure of a language 
to be taught with that of the native lan- 
guage of the students. In this way trouble 
areas can be anticipated and drill ex- 
ercises can be devised to stress these 
points. For example, in teaching English 
to Spanish-speaking students, the fine 
distinctions of the English vowel system 
have serious difficulties for a foreigner ac- 
customed to a five-vowel system charac- 
terized by wider tolerance areas than 
English permits. The Spanish system, the 
simplest structurally speaking of the 
Romance languages, is traditionally mis- 
represented in our Spanish grammars as 
a seven-vowel system with open and close 
varieties of the e and 0, yet careful obser- 
vation shows that Spanish speakers are 
unable to hear these varieties that mean 
so much in our system. They have great 
difficulty in distinguishing the significant 
differences between the vowel sounds of 
note and naught or tote and taught and 
between gate and get or late and let. 

Modern linguists have been attracted 
to the study of the relationships existing 
between language and culture or civiliza- 
tion. Miguel de Unamuno urged the study 
of language because it is, as he put it, 
“the rich alluvial plain” at the mouth of a 
river that stores up all the sediment 
gathered throughout the course of that 
river. Language is the index of the net- 
work of cultural patterns of a civiliza- 
tion and a symbolic guide to that culture. 
The extent to which our thinking is con- 
ditioned by the language we speak is a 
fascinating problem that has been posed 
by such linguists as Sapir and Whorf in 
their studies of American Indian lan- 
guages and civilizations. Their hypothesis 


is essentially that our ideas of the real 
world around us and our experiences in it 
are conditioned by what our language 
permits us to experience. Language, there- 
fore, acts as a screen that makes it pos- 
sible for certain ideas and experiences to 
occur to us and these ideas and sensations 
might not occur to groups using other 
languages. Nothing significant has been 
done to my knowledge in our field of 
Spanish to investigate this hypothesis but, 
as I stated, American Indian civilizations 
have offered impressive evidence to sup- 
port it. It has long been our belief that 
the study of language is the most reveal- 
ing approach to the study of another 
culture. Concrete evidence to show this 
in the case of the Spanish language com- 
parable to what we know of Hopi should 
be and undoubtedly will be gathered. 
Years ago one of the detractors of Spanish 
who nettled our founders said that the 
cultural value of Spanish was equivalent 
to what would be gained by the study of 
Choctaw and Hottentot. A linguist would 
certainly accept this statement as true 
for he considers language as a communi- 
cation system and as an index of culture 
traits. No value judgements on the worth 
of individual languages are ever taken 
seriously by a linguist. 

The relation of language to literature 
in the training of our teachers is another 
problem that interests linguists today. 
For the majority of our teachers language 
is a ladder to literature and, therefore, 
something like a necessary evil. The 
teacher dreams of the day when the 
language chore will be diminished to the 
extent that most of his time may be 
spent in literary studies and teaching 
literature. The facts are that the majority 
of us spend most of our time teaching 
language rather than literature. Lan- 
guage, after all, is peculiarly our own 
since literature can be and often is studied 
successfully without any preparation in 
language. Our elementary and interme- 
diate courses offer an unusual chance to 
teach the elements of language structure, 
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how languages work, how they reflect the 
culture traits of another people, and how 
we must guard ourselves in our thinking 
and dealings with others from a type of 
arrogant intolerance that is purely lin- 
guistic in origin. In other words, language 
is a subject that can exist alone and it 
should be taught as a worthy subject 
without overemphasizing its possible use 
as a way to reach literature. Essentially 
what I suggest here is that prospective 
teachers who are inclined toward literary 
studies should be urged to become ac- 
quainted with linguistic theory and the 
possible uses of applied linguistics. Every 
language department engaged in teacher 
training in our country should have at 
least one member who is interested in 
linguistics and its application to class- 
room procedures. From this faculty mem- 
ber future teachers can learn valuable 
tools for what they will find to be their 
most important work, teaching language; 
and also they can learn techniques of 
analysis that are easily applicable to 
many problems of literary investigation. 
An interest in classroom teaching and its 
problems is one of the products of lin- 
guistic training and it is possible that a 
future teacher can discover that elemen- 
tary language classes do not represent 
the drudgery that they have traditionally 
been for literary scholars. In linguistics 
the future teacher will become familiar 
with a very important aspect of our pro- 
fession, namely, the attitude of scientific 
detachment toward languages and cul- 
tures. This detachment in interpreting 
foreign culture patterns, of which lan- 
guages is one, and the avoidance of value 
judgements, so characteristic of literary 


scholarship, represent our highest duty in 
society. 

There is an ancient legend, which in- 
spired Ralph Waldo Emerson in his 
famous essay, The American Scholar, that 
can serve us as a symbol of our role in 
society as foreign-language teachers. Ac- 
cording to that legend the gods, in the 
beginning, divided Man into men so that 
he would be more useful to himself just 
as a hand is divided into fingers. Man, 
therefore, is present in all particular men 
only partially and you must take the 
whole of society to find the whole Man. 
Man is not a farmer, or a professor, or 
an engineer, or a priest, or a statesman, 
or a soldier, but he is all of these. In the 
divided state as found in society our 
functions are parcelled out and we accom- 
plish, therefore, a joint work. To return 
to the essential Man, the individual must 
embrace all others. 

Our purpose as foreign-language 
teachers is to help to interpret foreign 
cultures honestly, sympathetically, under- 
standingly to our fellow citizens so that 
our nation may play successfully its im- 
portant role in the contemporary world. 
We have been functionally divided into 
teachers of the separate languages but 
our enthusiasm and admiration for Span- 
ish, French, and other individual cultures 
must not cause us to lose sight of the 
essential unity of our profession and of 
our function as members of our society. 
That function, our whole Man as foreign- 
language teacher, is the interpretation 
for fellow members of our society of the 
nature of other societies in our contem- 
porary world. 
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GIL VICENTE: A STUDY IN PENINSULAR DRAMA 


Jack Horace PARKER 


University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


As I meditate upon the importance 
and significance of Gil Vicente, the idea 
has come to me that it would be difficult, 
or impossible, to find a literary figure 
from the Iberian peninsula who would 
better represent Hispanic (Portuguese 
and Spanish) letters; and therefore the 
two elements combined in our Associa- 
tion, the AATSP.* As we all know, Gil 
Vicente is the outstanding figure in 
Portuguese literary history of roughly 
the years 1502-36. He has, in addition, 
I believe, the unique distinction of be- 
longing almost equally to Spain, on 
account of his place in the history of the 
Spanish theater and because approxi- 
mately eleven of his plays are in Spanish, 
while seventeen are in both Portuguese 
and Spanish, one character speaking one 
language and one the other. His remain- 
ing plays, sixteen, are in Portuguese. (I 
have used the word “approximately” 
since to reach exact figures is rather 
difficult; for example, the famous Farca 
de Inés Pereira, with 50-odd lines in 
Spanish, is often included in the all- 
Portuguese grouping. Then there con- 
tinues to be some discussion regarding 
the authenticity of some additional plays, 
not counted above.)! 

The strange procedure of using the 
two sister languages, separately or both 
in one play, has been logically explained 
by various historians of literature. First 
of all] it is pointed out that Juan del 
Encina greatly influenced the early works 
of Gil Vicente, and, following the master 
closely in his début, the Portuguese 
dramatist was led to use Spanish. Sec- 
ondly we are told that Castilian was very 

*A paper read at the Thirty-Fourth An- 


nual Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, December 
29-30, 1952. 
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much & la mode in higher circles in 
Portugal at the time. As Theophilo 
Braga puts it, it was in the Peninsula 
“uma época em que 0 castelhanismo era 
uma forg¢a litterdria, polftica e religiosa.’”” 
Thirdly we are reminded time and time 
again of the fact that Gil Vicente was 
writing for a royal court which was pre- 
dominantly Spanish. I believe this third 
reason to be the main one. The Castilians 
had been decisively beaten and the 
Portuguese had unmistakenly asserted 
their independence, politically, many 
years before at the famous battle of 
Aljubarrota in 1385 (as had happened 
previously in the twelfth century), but 
by the time of Gil Vicente’s first-known 
dramatic attempt, the 114-line Spanish 
monologue, Visitagam or Monélogo do 
vaquetro, of 1502, ‘‘a series of movements 
towards Peninsular unification’* was al- 
ready in progress. These movements for 
unity, at times proposed by the Portu- 
guese, and at times by the Spaniards, 
were royal marriages. As Livermore puts 
it, “Successive Kings had put forward 
dynastic interests in endeavouring to 
unite the two thrones to reign over the 
whole Peninsula, without apparently 
much worrying about the consequences 
to Portugal” (pp. 238-239). This then 
had been the royal marital policy from 
the time of the union of Joana, sister of 
Afonso V, and Enrique IV of Castile, in 
1455, up until the noteworthy alliances 
in Gil Vicente’s time: (a) the marriage of 
Manuel I (1495-1521) to Isabel, daughter 
of the Reyes Catélicos in 1497 (The two 
were sworn as heirs to Castile and Aragon 
and went on a grand tour of Spain); (b) 
that of Manuel I to another daughter of 
Fernando and Isabel, Marfa, in 1500 
(Their son Jofio, born in 1502, became 
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Joao III); (c) that of Manuel I to Leonor, 
sister of Carlos V, in 1518; (d) that of 
Jodo III (1521-1557) to Catarina, sister 
of Carlos V, in 1525; and (e) that of 
Joaio’s sister Isabel to Carlos V himself 
in 1526. 

The presence of so much Spanish influ- 
ence at the Portuguese court—in that 
post-Columbus period when Spain was 
rising to her height of power—would not 
fail to have its effect on the cultural 
activities of the nation as a whole and 
on the dramatic poet-at-court who was 
concerned with pleasing the Spanish 
royal ladies and gentlemen. And we have 
reason to believe that the Castilians in 
Portugal were frequently unwilling to 
remember that they were in a foreign 
land to which they should acclimatize 
themselves. For Gil Vicente himself in 
verse complains to Joio III that some 
Castilian carriers whom he had hired 
travelling from Coimbra to Santarém 
have taken from him everything he had 
because the Queen (the Spanish Catarina) 
had ordered that Castilians should not be 
required to work for fixed wages, “mas 
polo prego que quisessem.’’* This Spanish 
Queen of Portugal, at any rate, was not 
willing like Ruth to proclaim: “Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God” (I, 16). Indeed Gil Vicente’s 
experience and the following words of 
Braamcamp Freire portray her otherwise: 
“A mulher de D. Joao III foi sempre 
mais castelhana que portuguesa e, como 
o dominava inteiramente, favorecia o 
mais possivel os seus patricios em detri- 
mento mesmo dos de seu marido” 
(Vicente, Obras completas, V1, 257). 

It is not surprising, therefore, consider- 
ing the situation in Portuguese royal 
circles and the dramatic tradition that 
Gil Vicente was following, that he should 
make use of Castilian, in which he was 
apparently fluent and skillful, on many 
occasions. And we admire his sympathetic 
attitude and psychological insight as he 
presented his Visitagam on the night of 
June 7, 1502 to congratulate Queen 


Maria, a young mother of one day, upon 
the birth of the Infante Joao, not in the 
language of the nation to which she had 
so recently come, but in her own beloved 
Castilian, which would warm her heart 
and thrill her in her weakened state. But 
by the end of her life, this same Queen 
Maria seems to have become used to and 
perhaps even preferred the Portuguese, 
for we read that the Auwlo da Barca do 
Inferno, entirely in Portuguese, was per- 
formed ‘‘de camera, para consolagéo da 
muito catholica e sancta Rainha Dona 
Maria, estando enferma do mal de que 
faleceu, na era do Senhor de 1517.’ 

And so, throughout his dramatic career, 
“A corte nfio teve um dia de nascimento 
ou de casamento o de facto importante a 
celebrar em que nao pedisse uma peca a 
Gil Vicente.’’* And as Aubrey Fitz Gerald 
Bell has shown on several occasions, 
Vicente’s “use of language, Portuguese or 
Spanish,’” can generally be explained 
according to the circumstances for which 
the play in question was written. 

A recent critic maintains that for him 
“a verdadeira gléria de Gil Vicente” is 
his ‘‘teatralidade,”’ his ‘‘sentido da repre- 
sentacao,”’ “‘qualidades propriamente de 
poeta de cena.’*® And we do know that 
he was extremely popular on the stage 
in his time and we do read occasionally 
of his works continuing to entertain 
audiences in the Old and New World,’ 
but like the Spanish comedia, less fre- 
quently than Shakespeare, I am afraid. 
However, we shall not have the oppor- 
tunity today of enjoying one of the little 
fargas or autos which so delighted the 
sixteenth-century Portuguese audience. 
Rather, I shall refer to another aspect of 
the dramatist, which is an outstanding 
“qualidade” of Gil Vicente, and one 
which is also shared by both Portugal 
and Spain and belongs to both literatures: 
his lyricism. There is no more delightful 
little book to carry along while travelling 
to the annual meetings of the AATSP 
than the Lyrics of Gil Vicente, so ably 
prepared by Bell at S. Joao do Estoril in 
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1919.?° If one is interested in Portuguese, 
there is a feast to delight the eye and 
ear; if one’s interest is in Spanish, that 
language is amply represented; and those 
friends of our Association who may be 
interested in Hispanic culture through 
translation will find each lyric delight- 
fully presented in English verse. 

The following serranilha brings to mind 
the songs of the mountain girls in the 
Libro de buen amor or the Marqués de 
Santillana’s similarly entitled poems: 


A serra 6 alta, fria e nevosa, 
Vi venir serrana gentil, graciosa. 


Vi venir serrana gentil, graciosa, 
Cheguei-me per’ ella con gran cortesia. 


Cheguei-me a ella de gran cortesia. 
Disse-lhe: Senhora, quereis companhia? 


Disse-lhe: Senhora, quereis companhia? 
Disse-me: Escudeiro, segui vossa via. (Bell, 
p- 8) 


This lyric, from the Farca dos almocreves, 
along with a host of others in Gil Vi- 
cente’s plays, was intended to be sung in 
the stage presentation. The combination 
of words and music made Gil Vicente’s 
theater a very lyric one indeed, with the 
varied verse forms, such as the vilancete 
which has been recently analysed by 
Pierre Le Gentil in a homage volume." 
Dancing, too, was an integral part of 
the stage performance very frequently, 
accompanying a lyric such as the follow- 
ing cantiga de amigo which is from the 
Tragicomedia da Serra da Estrella: 


Um amigo que eu havia 
Manganas d’ouro m’envia. 
Garrido amor! 


Um amigo que eu amava 

Manganas d’ouro me manda. 
Garrido amor! 

Manganas d’ouro m’envia, 


A melhor era partida. 
Garrido amor! 


[Manganas d’ouro me manda, 
A melhor era quebrada. 
Garrido amor!] (Bell, p. 32) 


Drawn from the Auto da Sibila Cas- 
sandra, the following Spanish cantiga, 


which we know in translation by Ticknor™ 
and in the Ozford Book of Spanish Verse, 
edited by James Fitzmaurice Kelly,” is, 
says Bell (p. 122), an example of “the 
lyrical genius of Vicente, which gleams 
here like the evening star when shepherds 
fold their flocks or waters stilled at even’’: 


Muy graciosa es la doncella, 
jComo es bella y hermosa! 
Digas tu, el marinero, 

Que en las naves vivias, 

Si la nave o la vela o la estrella 
Es tan bella. 


Digas tu, el caballero, 
Que las armas vestias, 


Si el caballo o las armas o la guerra 
Es tan bella. 


Digas tu, el pastorcico, 

Que el ganadico guardas, 

Si el ganado o las valles o la sierra 
Es tan bella. (Bell, p. 70) 


My final example is from the play?per- 
haps best known to North American 
students of the sixteenth-century drama 
of Portugal and Spain on account of its 
close connection with the libros de ca- 
ballerias and through the edition of 
Daémaso Alonso." From Don Duardos 
comes this “romance incomparable,’ 
which I shall quote in part only: 


En el mes era de Abril, 
De Mayo antes un dia, 
Cuando lirios y rosas 
Muestran mds su alegria, 
En la noche mas serena 
Que el cielo hacer podia, 
Cuando la hermosa Infanta 
Flerida ya se partia. 
En la huerta de su padre 
A los 4rboles decia: 
Quedaos a Dios, mis flores, 
Mi gloria que ser solia, 
Voyme a tierras estrangeras 
Pues ventura all4 me guia. 
Si mi padre me buscare, 
Que grande bien me queria, 
Digan que amor me lleva, 
Que no fue la culpa mia: 
(Bell, p. 86) 


My few examples of the lyrics of Gil 
Vicente will not suffice to prove to you 
the wealth that is to be found in his 
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dramatic works, but I trust that they 
are a glimpse and an invitation to inves- 
tigate further this considerable contribu- 
tion to the literatures of both Portugal 
and Spain. 

When giving consideration to the man- 
ner in which historians of Spanish litera- 
ture treat a Portuguese dramatist so 
thoroughly ‘‘dual’”’ as Gil Vicente, it is 
gratifying to note that while his “niche 
in the Spanish temple of Fame’’® is 
clearly established, it is remembered like- 
wise that he was Portuguese, that he was 
born, lived, and died in Portugal, and 
that he was the founder, or perhaps 
rather the consolidator,” of his national 
theater. Indeed an editor of Moratin’s 
Ortgenes del teatro espatiol apologizes for 
Moratin’s omission of Gil Vicente’s name 
in the expected place in the following 
words: “‘Conviene rectificar este punto, 
para evitar que seamos acusados de 
injusticia hacia nuestros vecinos los por- 
tugueses, que se glorian de aquel ingenio. 
Gil Vicente era en efecto portugués, 
aunque escribié también en nuestra len- 
gua.’”® Ticknor (History, I, 283) would 
have Gil Vicente very, very Spanish. 
“The first thing, however, that strikes us 
in relation to them [Vicente’s plays] is,” 
he says, “that their air is so Spanish . . .” 
This opinion has little support, however. 
In the fargas especially, the historians of 
literature stress the Portuguese element 
continually. Bell has, I believe, put it 
best of all: “{Here] Gil Vicente has 
sketched for all time Portuguese life in 
the first third of the sixteenth century.’’® 
And Menéndez y Pelayo speaks of the 
popular, Portuguese flavor: “El alma del 
pueblo portugués no respira integra més 
que en Gil Vicente, y gran nimero de los 
elementos mds populares del genio penin- 
sular, en romances y cantares, supersti- 
ciones y refranes, estén admirablemente 
engarzados en sus obras que son lo mds 
nacional del teatro anterior a Lope de 
Vega” (Antologia, VII, clxiii). A most 
recent study, The Literature of the Spanish 
People, by Gerald Brenan, goes to the 


opposite extreme from Ticknor. “When 
we turn from Castilian literature to these 
plays by Gil Vicente,” it reads, “‘we find 
ourselves in a different world. ... They 
[these farces and comedies] are the most 
representative works to come out of 
Portugal.’”° 

Amid all these opinions, varying in 
some way or another, Gil Vicente’s place 
in both literatures—that of Portugal and 
Spain—continues to be stressed. Hence 
his vital importance to members and 
friends of the AATSP. He is “un autor 
que lo mismo debe ser estudiado en la 
literatura de Portugal que en la de 
Espafia,” says Angel Valbuena Prat.” He 
is a man who certainly belongs to “la 
grande y universal literatura hispdnica, 
dentro de la cual son meros accidentes 
las divisiones polfticas y aun las diferen- 
cias dialectales,” states Menéndez y 
Pelayo (Antologia, VII, ccxx), who con- 
tinues: ‘‘No colocdndose en este punto de 
vista, es imposible entender a autores 
como Gil Vicente cuya obra protestard 
eternamente contra el separatismo de una 
critica infecunda.” Indeed Gil Vicente is 
an author who illustrates so well the 
truth that very few literatures, or none 
I should say, can be understood when 
studied in isolation. Belonging to Por- 
tugal, he is nevertheless a man who can- 
not be disregarded in “la historia del 
teatro espafiol, en cuya evolucién sefiala 
una etapa de gran significacién y trascen- 
dencia.’”™ For it is true that his great 
followers did not come in Portugal itself, 
but rather we must say with Menéndez 
y Pelayo that “La legitima descendencia 
de Gil Vicente quedé en Castilla” (Anto- 
logia, VII, ccxix); and Northup puts it 
mildly when he states in his [ntroduction 
to Spanish Literature that “Lope de Vega 
was not above taking hints from him.’ 
Indeed can Gil Vicente have inspired 
Lope to write the poem in Portuguese 
which has been given to us in an English 
version in a fairly rare Canadian peri- 
odical of 130 years ago,™ and which poem 
I reproduce here because it is a gem! 























My Assent Love 


In Imitation of the Portuguese of Lope 
de Vega 


When gazing on the evening star 
Which doth so sweetly shine, 

My thoughts are fixed on one afar, 
Whose fate is linked to mine: 

To think of whom where’er I be 
Is still the dearest thought to me. 


Thro’ all the various scenes of life, 

In trouble or in shame; 

In health or sickness; peace or strife; 
This heart is e’er the same; 

Its dearest pulse ne’er false did prove, 
But fondly beats for her I love. 


Oh yes—the love this breast doth feel, 
No language can define :— 

My sighs, my tears, alone, reveal 
How much for her I pine, 

For when with her, true joy I seek, 
And both get fuddled once a week. 


I feel unfortunately, or fortunately for 
Lope’s reputation, considering the last 
line especially, that the unknown “Skim- 
merhorn,”’ who sent in the contribution 
and who was reproducing the text in 
1823, was mixing his Peninsular litera- 
tures.25 The honor of being a true repre- 
sentative of the AATSP, on both the 
Spanish and Portuguese side, does not 
fall, I will declare, to El gran fénix de los 
ingenios but rather to our bi-lingual and 
bi-literary Gil Vicente. 
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PERFIL DEL TEATRO CONTEMPORANEO 
EN HISPANOAMERICA 


José JuAN ARROM 
Yale University 


No son pocos los que repiten, porque 
asi lo han oido repetir, que en Hispano- 
américa ni hay ni nunca ha habido teatro.* 
Y tendrian razén si no fuera porque la 
rigurosa investigacién de los hechos de- 
muestra todo lo contrario: en Hispano- 
américa hay y ha habido teatro, aun 
desde antes de la llegada de los europeos, 
y esa larga e ininterrumpida corriente de 
manifestaciones dramdticas constituye 
una zona nada desdefiable tanto para el 
estudioso de nuestros procesos culturales 
como para el de nuestra produccién 
literaria. Como que en otras ocasiones 
me he ocupado, entre esas manifesta- 
ciones dramaticas, de la extensién y tras- 
cendencia de la escena precolombina y de 
variados aspectos de la colonial, voy a 
limitarme hoy a esbozar sélo lo que ha 
estado ocurriendo desde 1939 hasta el 
presente. 

La seleccién del afio 1939 como hito 
cronolégico no es ni accidental ni arbi- 
traria. Hay distintos factores que se 
atinan para establecer alli una verdadera 
divisoria de aguas. En lo politico, en ese 
afio ocurre el cataclismico fin de la Repit- 
blica Espafiola, que conmueve profunda- 
mente la conciencia hispanoamericana, y 
también comienza la Segunda Guerra 
Mundial, que si nos conmueve menos, 
nos afecta materialmente mucho mas. En 
lo econémico, se inicia de inmediato un 
periodo de afluencia—mayor produccién 
de azticar, metales y otros productos— 
que aumenta la capacidad adquisitiva 
del ptiblico y lo provee de mayores me- 
dios para la intensificada biisqueda de 
recreos y entretenimientos. Intelectual y 
artisticamente, la crisis europea nos 

*A paper read at the Thirty-Fourth An- 


nual Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, December 
29-30, 1952. 





plantea con mayor urgencia el problema 
de conocernos mejor a nosotros mismos 
para alcanzar mds clara conciencia de 
nuestra funcién y consecuente aporte a 
ese mundo en crisis. Ese bucear en lo 
nuestro relacionandolo con los problemas 
mundiales nos lleva a reconocer que a 
través de lo local hay que ir a lo univer- 
sal, pero sin perder en nada nuestra 
raigambre de pueblo. En este proceso de 
meditacién en profundo nos auxilia la 
brillante pléyade de emigrados espajioles 
que se refugian en el suelo siempre aco- 
gedor de la América. El resultado final es 
un concepto mas amplio y mas hondo del 
mundo, una acusada tendencia hacia la 
metafisica y, en teatro, el alejamiento de 
las técnicas realistas en los elementos 
decorativos y externos, una interpreta- 
cién—interpretacién, no copia—mas in- 
tuitiva y poética de la realidad, y una 
visién mas ecuménica del hombre, de los 
temas y de las situaciones. 

De esas inquietudes fundamentales se 
derivan otros factores que influyen de 
manera mds concreta en la renovacidn 
del clima escénico. El] teatro comercial, 
explotado por compafiias nada progre- 
sistas, ya fueran las que se originaban 
ac& o las que nos llovian periddicamente 
de Espafia, va cayendo en desprestigio al 
irse conociendo mas elevados niveles de 
creacién artistica. A ese proceso contri- 
buyen decisivamente los teatros experi- 
mentales, pequefios niicleos de gente 
avizora que venian ya funcionando con 
notable éxito, tales como Ulyses y Proa 
en México, La Cueva en Cuba, el Teatro 
del Pueblo y el Grupo Juan B. Justo en 
la Argentina y algunos mds en estos y 
otros paises. De igual eficacia resultan 
los teatros universitarios, que se inician 
poco después de dicha fecha e imparten 

















al género dramatico dignidad académica, 
atrayéndose de ese modo a un pitblico 
escogido, entusiasta y exigente. Sirvan de 
ejemplo, en Cuba, el Teatro de la Uni- 
versidad de la Habana; en Chile, el de 
la Universidad Nacional y el de la Caté- 
lica, y en Puerto Rico el de la Universi- 
dad de Puerto Rico. En la doble estela 
de aquellos movimientos van apareciendo 
instituciones afines y a veces filiales, tales 
como el Patronato de Teatro, la Aca- 
demia de Artes Dramaticas y el Grupo 
A. D. A. D. en la Habana, el grupo 
teatral del Gimnasio Moderno, en Bo- 
goté, la Asociacién de Artistas Aficiona- 
dos, en Lima, y la excelente seccién de 
teatro del Instituto de Bellas Artes en 
México. 

Los movimientos consignados sirvieron 
no s6lo para crear ptblicos bien ambien- 
tados, sino también para adiestrar actores 
y técnicos idéneos (sin intépretes no hay 
teatro), y formar a su calor autores que, 
conociendo lo mejor del teatro universal, 
han ido a la btisqueda de rumbos inéditos 
para dar su nota propia y han logrado 
asi obras que compiten y a veces superan 
& esos mismos altos valores universales 
que les sirvieron de trampolin de apren- 
dizaje. 

Esbozadas las causas que han deter- 
minado la triple renovacién de autores, 
intérpretes y ptiblico, pasemos ahora a 
dar noticias de algunas de las obras que 
han enriquecido en estos tltimos afios 
nuestra literatura dramdtica. Comen- 
zando por México—el hermano definidor, 
como lo llamé con feliz acierto Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia—habria que destacar 
las de Agustin Lazo, Salvador Novo, 
Mauricio Magdaleno, Juan Bustillo Oro, 
Xavier Villaurrutia, Wilberto Cantén, 
Salvador Calvillo Madrigal, Bernardo 
Ortiz de Montellano y Rodolfo Usigli. En 
la imposibilidad de estudiar aqui la labor 
de todos esos autores, escojamos los tres 
iltimos para subrayar, a vuela pluma, 
sdlo tres facetas de la produccién me- 
xicana. 

De Salvador Calvillo Madrigal deseo 
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mencionar Amanecer, drama en un acto 
publicado en 1945. En esta pieza, sobre 
el tenso fondo de la Revolucién Mexi- 
cana, se aprieta en concisién de minutos 
una accién bien tramada, poderosa y 
fatal: la de un prisionero que, ante la 
inminencia de ser fusilado por una banda 
de foragidos, confiesa a su compafiero, en 
descargo de su conciencia, haber sido 
amante de la mujer de éste. Admirables 
son la rigurosa precisién del didlogo, la 
verosimilitud de las motivaciones, los 
seguros rasgos con que, en dos frases, 
queda trazado el cardcter de los prota- 
gonistas y la dramAtica situacién en que 
culmina la obra al recobrar ambos hom- 
bres, imprevistamente, la libertad. Y en 
esa obra, mexicana en todos los porme- 
nores, desde la escenografia hasta el len- 
guaje de los personajes secundarios, es 
igualmente mexicana la manera en que 
se resuelve dicha situacién, pues si en 
otras partes del mundo pudiera desem- 
bocar en un “‘menage & trois” o en simple 
satisfaccién econémica, en México el piti- 
blico no admitiria otra salida sino la defi- 
nitiva por la puerta de la muerte. Y asf 
se hace en esta pieza, pero no con el facil 
recurso del homicidio pasional, sino me- 
diante la honda tragedia de un hombre 
que al ver vacfo y sin sentido su mundo 
interior, exclama: “Y ahora, ¢para qué 
quiero ya la vida?” 

Sirve esta obra, pues, de excelente 
ejemplo de la presentacién de la misma 
modalidad ambiental, con fondo de la 
Revolucién Mexicana, que se ha novelado 
en Los de abajo, se ha hecho memoria en 
El dguila y la serpiente, y, en teatro, 
reaparece con igual eficacia dramdtica en 
La huella, de Agustin Lazo, o San Miguel 
de las Espinas, de Juan Bustillo Oro. 

Para ejemplarizar otra faceta escojamos 
de nuevo una pieza breve, y sea ésta El 
Sombreron, del fino poeta y depurado 
prosista Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano, 
porque en ella aflora, por pluma de un 
criollo de resonante nombre hispanico, la 
soterrada corriente de lo indigena. Sirve 
de personaje central de la pieza una mi- 
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tica figura maya-quiché que personifica a 
la vez las virtudes del fuego y el espiritu 
indomefiable y eterno del mal, y que se 
representa por una como enorme culebra, 
con humana careta de hule y el gran 
sombrero de paja del que toma su nom- 
bre. Para dar expresién escénica a la sim- 
bélica lucha entre ese espiritu y el hom- 
bre, acude Ortiz de Montellano a un 
medio de antiguo conocido por los indi- 
genas: los titeres, con sus mascaras fina- 
mente labradas y su mayor plasticidad 
para permitir un sesgo surealista a la 
armazén anecdética. Ya en ese mundo de 
poderosas sugerencias que es el mito, el 
autor se vale de espectaculares juegos de 
luces—rojas, amarillas, verdes—y de sor- 
prendentes efectos visuales—luciérnagas, 
buhos, murciélagos y fantasticas hormigas 
de tamafio humano—para crear un clima 
de visiédn onfrica eminentemente teatral. 
El resultado es un audaz experimento 
doblemente interesante tanto por su 
genuino valor poético como por su depu- 
rada intencién americanista al renovar el 
uso de elementos expresivos firmemente 
asentados en una cultura que, desdefiada 
por siglos de incomprensién, todavia 
palpita y reflorece en lo mas sensible de 
la conciencia mexicana. Es, pues, la 
misma fuerza teltirica que se desborda en 
las pinturas de Orozco, de Rivera y de 
Siqueiros la que impulsa a Ortiz de 
Montellano a la busqueda de su auténtica 
expresi6n. 

De esas dos obras en un acto pasemos 
por contraste a la produccién, ya copiosa, 
de Rodolfo Usigli. De sus obras, unas le 
han dado ya la vuelta a Hispanoamérica 
llevadas al cinematégrafo, como Otra 
primavera, y otras andan, en traduccidén, 
por los escenarios del mundo, como 
Corona de sombra, que ha sido llevada a 
escena en francés en Bélgica, en inglés en 
la Gran Bretafia y difundida por los ca- 
nales de la televisién aqui mismo en los 
Estados Unidos. Hondisima es la mexica- 
nidad del tema y de la intencién de esta 
pieza, cuyo asunto es una novedosa rein- 
terpretacién de la tragedia de Maximi- 


liano y Carlota. El carécter panordmico 
de este trabajo no permite detenernos a 
analizar pormenorizadamente la excelen- 
cia del didlogo, de licida justeza, ni la 
matizada exposicién de los motivos psi- 
colégicos ni la adecuada técnica que le 
ha permitido resolver, mediante el uso 
integral de efectos luminicos en un doble 
escenario, el problema estético de una 
accién que pasa rapidamente del presente 
al pasado y de un lado al otro del Atlan- 
tico. Léase la pieza, comparese con otra 
mundialmente conocida sobre el mismo 
tema, como lo es Maximilian, de Werfel, 
y bastard para aquilatar sus méritos y 
dejar sentado que en muchos aspectos es 
superior la mexicana. Y sdlo agregaré, 
para no dedicar demasiado tiempo a este 
autor, que su ultimo estreno, El nifio y la 
niebla, ha pasado ya de las cuatrocientas 
representaciones. ... ;Y eso que en Mé- 
xico, segtin se dice, no hay ambiente 
teatral ! 

De México pasemos a Cuba. Para 
seguir evitando que este bosquejo se 
reduzca a simple lista de nombres y de 
titulos y quede fuera lo que de veras 
importa—la substancia—escojamos sédlo 
una de las obras recientemente aparecidas 
en la bella isla antillana y sea ésta el 
mondélogo de Nora Badia titulado Ma- 
ftana es una palabra. Esta pieza consti- 
tuye un logrado fruto de la reaparicién 
en la escena mundial de lo que antigua- 
mente se llamaba drama unipersonal. Los 
conocedores de la escena actual recorda- 
ran inmediatamente en este género a La 
mds fuerte, de Strindberg, La voz humana, 
de Cocteau y Antes del desayuno, de 
O’Neill, y justamente con mondlogos de 
ese calibre hay que comparar, sin desdoro 
alguno para ella, esta pieza de Nora 
Badia. Empleando un acertado juego 
escénico—luces, plataformas, constante 
movimiento—y la presencia de un se- 
gundo personaje, mudo y apenas visto, 
impide Nora el efecto de recitacién esté- 
tica y declamatoria y desarrolla, con 
electrizante rapidez, la tragedia de una 
mujer que en el instante preciso en que 
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florecen sus esperanzas de ennobleci- 
miento por el amor materno, descubre 
que el tinico hombre que hubiera podido 
transformarla en madre digna es el que 
yace alli, sin vida, por culpa de ella 
misma. Ese golpe teatral resulta tan bien 
traido que no produce la sensacién de algo 
forzadamente melodramatico y queda, 
muy honda, la impresién de esa vibrante 
ansia de maternidad que en la protago- 
nista se hace un sentimiento patético, 
tiernisimo y tragicamente bello. Impul- 
sada por ese sentimiento ha querido 
abandonar a su hombre, por ese senti- 
miento regresa y pide, llora, suplica y 
recorre en minutos de increible tensién 
toda la gama de las emociones: desen- 
canto, humillacién, cdélera, esperanza, 
alegria, ternura y abrumador fracaso. Y 
es tan delicada y tan veraz esta diseccién 
de un alma femenina que hay que com- 
pararla, mejor atin que con los mondlogos 
citados, con Jfigenia, de Teresa de la 
Parra, y Humo hacia el Sur, de Marta 
Brunet, dos finisimas novelas, que pro- 
bablemente por eso mismo, pasan inad- 
vertidas en los usuales cursos de novelfs- 
tica hispanoamericana. 

De la Habana, en vuelo sin escala, 
vayamos a Bogotd. Hay alli un grupo de 
escritores jdédvenes, llenos de fecundas 
inquietudes, que han renovado la escena 
colombiana. Osvaldo Diaz Diaz, Gerardo 
Valencia y Rafael Guizado son los prin- 
cipales. Escojamos otra vez sélo un autor, 
Osvaldo Diaz Diaz, y de éste sdlo una 
obra, la pieza en dos actos titulada 
Comedia famosa de dofia Antonia Quijana, 
escrita en 1947. El titulo es ya evocacién 
del Siglo de Oro—‘‘comedia famosa”’ era 
frase usual en las cardtulas de la produc- 
cién dramatica barroca—y el apellido de 
la protagonista, Quijana, junto con la 
fecha de aparicién, cuatricentenario del 
nacimento de Cervantes, es clara alusién 
al inmortal personaje cervantino. Sdélo que 
aqui no se trata directamente del Caba- 
llero de la Triste Figura sino de una 
elaboracién tan aguda y sugerente de su 
sobrina, que no es preciso hilar muy 
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delgado para descubrir en ella un men- 
saje de criollisimo hispanismo. Veamos: 
la pieza comienza cinco afios después de 
la muerte de don Quijote. Al levantarse 
el telén, la escena representa el aposento 
de la vieja casona manchega, nueva- 
mente atestado de libros, y en sitio visible 
la espada, la adarga y el morridén, relu- 
cientes, del buen Alonso Quijano. Creado 
6pticamente el evocador ambiente de 
época, en seguida nos enteramos por el 
didlogo, delicadamente imitativo del es- 
tilo cervantino, de la curiosa situacién: 
por su testamento manda don Quijote 
que sus bienes pasen a su sobrina a con- 
dicién de que no se case con quien haya 
sido lector de libros de caballeria. Pre- 
tendientes van y vienen, mAs enamorados 
de la hacienda que de la doncella. Aparece 
entonces el que fué paje de los Duques, 
ahora mozo apuesto, emprendedor y de 
veras enamorado de Antonia, y le ofrece 
llevarla consigo a tentar fortuna en las 
Indias. Antonia, apegada momentdénea- 
mente a lo sensato y lo seguro, vacila al 
principio, pero pronto descubre, en una 
escena de limpio y moderno efectismo, 
que su sino no es envejecer atada al 
libro de cuentas, y renuncia a la herencia 
para aceptar la llamada de la aventura. 
“La herencia del Quijote’”—dice lista ya 
a partir para América—‘“no son los terro- 
nes de tierra manchega, ni la casa con su 
pozo frio y su horno de fuego.... La 
herencia de don Quijote esté en no medir 
el peligro ni calcular el riesgo. En ser 
recto y leal en medio de cuadrilleros y 
yangiieses y en ser fiel y pulido enamo- 
rado entre mozas del partido y requiebros 
de Maritornes. Y esa herencia la llevo yo 
conmigo.” 

He ahi la herencia y también la leccién. 
En la sangre de Antonia Quijana nos 
llegé6 a la América el verdadero legado de 
su tio. Si para acé embarcaron el prota- 
gonista de El Buscén y otros picaros de 
su calafia, vino también mucha honrada 
gente de pueblo—Cervantes mismo quiso 
ser uno de ellos—que fué dejando su 
dignidad y sus ideales por herencia a su 
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tica figura maya-quiché que personifica a 
la vez las virtudes del fuego y el espfritu 
indomefiable y eterno del mal, y que se 
representa por una como enorme culebra, 
con humana careta de hule y el gran 
sombrero de paja del que toma su nom- 
bre. Para dar expresién escénica a la sim- 
bélica lucha entre ese espiritu y el hom- 
bre, acude Ortiz de Montellano a un 
medio de antiguo conocido por los indf- 
genas: los titeres, con sus maéscaras fina- 
mente labradas y su mayor plasticidad 
para permitir un sesgo surealista a la 
armazén anecddética. Ya en ese mundo de 
poderosas sugerencias que es el mito, el 
autor se vale de espectaculares juegos de 
luces—rojas, amarillas, verdes—y de sor- 
prendentes efectos visuales—luciérnagas, 
buhos, murciélagos y fantasticas hormigas 
de tamafio humano—para crear un clima 
de visién onfrica eminentemente teatral. 
El resultado es un audaz experimento 
doblemente interesante tanto por su 
genuino valor poético como por su depu- 
rada intencién americanista al renovar el 
uso de elementos expresivos firmemente 
asentados en una cultura que, desdefiada 
por siglos de incomprensién, todavia 
palpita y reflorece en lo mas sensible de 
la conciencia mexicana. Es, pues, la 
misma fuerza teltirica que se desborda en 
las pinturas de Orozco, de Rivera y de 
Siqueiros la que impulsa a Ortiz de 
Montellano a la busqueda de su auténtica 
expresi6n. 

De esas dos obras en un acto pasemos 
por contraste a la produccién, ya copiosa, 
de Rodolfo Usigli. De sus obras, unas le 
han dado ya la vuelta a Hispanoamérica 
llevadas al cinematégrafo, como Otra 
primavera, y otras andan, en traduccidén, 
por los escenarios del mundo, como 
Corona de sombra, que ha sido llevada a 
escena en francés en Bélgica, en inglés en 
la Gran Bretafia y difundida por los ca- 
nales de la televisidn aqui mismo en los 
Estados Unidos. Hondisima es la mexica- 
nidad del tema y de la intencién de esta 
pieza, cuyo asunto es una novedosa rein- 
terpretacién de la tragedia de Maximi- 


liano y Carlota. El cardcter panord4mico 
de este trabajo no permite detenernos a 
analizar pormenorizadamente la excelen- 
cia del didlogo, de licida justeza, ni la 
matizada exposicién de los motivos psi- 
colégicos ni la adecuada técnica que le 
ha permitido resolver, mediante el uso 
integral de efectos luminicos en un doble 
escenario, el problema estético de una 
accién que pasa r4pidamente del presente 
al pasado y de un lado al otro del Atlan- 
tico. Léase la pieza, compadrese con otra 
mundialmente conocida sobre el mismo 
tema, como lo es Maximilian, de Werfel, 
y bastard para aquilatar sus méritos y 
dejar sentado que en muchos aspectos es 
superior la mexicana. Y sdlo agregaré, 
para no dedicar demasiado tiempo a este 
autor, que su ultimo estreno, El nifio y la 
niebla, ha pasado ya de las cuatrocientas 
representaciones. ... ;Y eso que en Mé- 
xico, segiin se dice, no hay ambiente 
teatral! 

De México pasemos a Cuba. Para 
seguir evitando que este bosquejo se 
reduzca a simple lista de nombres y de 
titulos y quede fuera lo que de veras 
importa—la substancia—escojamos sdélo 
una de las obras recientemente aparecidas 
en la bella isla antillana y sea ésta el 
mondlogo de Nora Badia titulado Ma- 
fiana es una palabra. Esta pieza consti- 
tuye un logrado fruto de la reaparicién 
en la escena mundial de lo que antigua- 
mente se llamaba drama unipersonal. Los 
conocedores de la escena actual recorda- 
ran inmediatamente en este género a La 
mds fuerte, de Strindberg, La voz humana, 
de Cocteau y Antes del desayuno, de 
O’Neill, y justamente con mondlogos de 
ese calibre hay que comparar, sin desdoro 
alguno para ella, esta pieza de Nora 
Badia. Empleando un acertado juego 
escénico—luces, plataformas, constante 
movimiento—y la presencia de un se- 
gundo personaje, mudo y apenas visto, 
impide Nora el efecto de recitacién esta- 
tica y declamatoria y desarrolla, con 
electrizante rapidez, la tragedia de una 
mujer que en el instante preciso en que 
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florecen sus esperanzas de ennobleci- 
miento por el amor materno, descubre 
que el tinico hombre que hubiera podido 
transformarla en madre digna es el que 
yace alli, sin vida, por culpa de ella 
misma. Ese golpe teatral resulta tan bien 
traido que no produce la sensacién de algo 
forzadamente melodramatico y queda, 
muy honda, la impresién de esa vibrante 
ansia de maternidad que en la protago- 
nista se hace un sentimiento patético, 
tiernisimo y tragicamente bello. Impul- 
sada por ese sentimiento ha querido 
abandonar a su hombre, por ese senti- 
miento regresa y pide, llora, suplica y 
recorre en minutos de increible tensién 
toda la gama de las emociones: desen- 
canto, humillacién, cdlera, esperanza, 
alegria, ternura y abrumador fracaso. Y 
es tan delicada y tan veraz esta diseccién 
de un alma femenina que hay que com- 
pararla, mejor atin que con los mondélogos 
citados, con Jfigenia, de Teresa de la 
Parra, y Humo hacia el Sur, de Marta 
Brunet, dos finisimas novelas, que pro- 
bablemente por eso mismo, pasan inad- 
vertidas en los usuales cursos de novelis- 
tica hispanoamericana. 

De la Habana, en vuelo sin escala, 
vayamos a Bogotaé. Hay alli un grupo de 
escritores jédvenes, llenos de fecundas 
inquietudes, que han renovado la escena 
colombiana. Osvaldo Diaz Diaz, Gerardo 
Valencia y Rafael Guizado son los prin- 
cipales. Escojamos otra vez sélo un autor, 
Osvaldo Diaz Diaz, y de éste sdélo una 
obra, la pieza en dos actos titulada 
Comedia famosa de dofia Antonia Quijana, 
escrita en 1947. El titulo es ya evocacién 
del Siglo de Oro—“‘comedia famosa” era 
frase usual en las cardtulas de la produc- 
cién dramatica barroca—y el apellido de 
la protagonista, Quijana, junto con la 
fecha de aparicién, cuatricentenario del 
nacimento de Cervantes, es clara alusién 
al inmortal personaje cervantino. Sédlo que 
aqui no se trata directamente del Caba- 
llero de la Triste Figura sino de una 
elaboracién tan aguda y sugerente de su 
sobrina, que no es preciso hilar muy 


delgado para descubrir en ella un men- 
saje de criollfisimo hispanismo. Veamos: 
la pieza comienza cinco afios después de 
la muerte de don Quijote. Al levantarse 
el telén, la escena representa el aposento 
de la vieja casona manchega, nueva- 
mente atestado de libros, y en sitio visible 
la espada, la adarga y el morrién, relu- 
cientes, del buen Alonso Quijano. Creado 
épticamente el evocador ambiente de 
época, en seguida nos enteramos por el 
didlogo, delicadamente imitativo del es- 
tilo cervantino, de la curiosa situacién: 
por su testamento manda don Quijote 
que sus bienes pasen a su sobrina a con- 
dicién de que no se case con quien haya 
sido lector de libros de caballeria. Pre- 
tendientes van y vienen, m4s enamorados 
de la hacienda que de la doncella. Aparece 
entonces el que fué paje de los Duques, 
ahora mozo apuesto, emprendedor y de 
veras enamorado de Antonia, y le ofrece 
llevarla consigo a tentar fortuna en las 
Indias. Antonia, apegada momentdénea- 
mente a lo sensato y lo seguro, vacila al 
principio, pero pronto descubre, en una 
escena de limpio y moderno efectismo, 
que su sino no es envejecer atada al 
libro de cuentas, y renuncia a la herencia 
para aceptar la llamada de la aventura. 
“La herencia del Quijote”—dice lista ya 
a partir para América—‘‘no son los terro- 
nes de tierra manchega, ni la casa con su 
pozo frio y su horno de fuego.... La 
herencia de don Quijote esté en no medir 
el peligro ni calcular el riesgo. En ser 
recto y leal en medio de cuadrilleros y 
yangiieses y en ser fiel y pulido enamo- 
rado entre mozas del partido y requiebros 
de Maritornes. Y esa herencia la llevo yo 
conmigo.” 

He ahf la herencia y también la leccidén. 
En la sangre de Antonia Quijana nos 
llegé a la América el verdadero legado de 
su tio. Si para ac4 embarcaron el prota- 
gonista de El Buscén y otros picaros de 
su calafia, vino también mucha honrada 
gente de pueblo—Cervantes mismo quiso 
ser uno de ellos—que fué dejando su 
dignidad y sus ideales por herencia a su 
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progenie criolla. De la estirpe espiritual 
de Antonia Quijana son las madres de 
nuestros caballeros andantes de la espada, 
como el venezolano Bolivar o el argentino 
San Martin, y de nuestros caballeros an- 
dantes de la pluma, como el peruano 
Gonzdlez Prada o el cubano José Marti. 
jSobrinas del Quijote, aquellas madres; 
sangre del Quijote, aquellos hijos! Ese es, 
para mf, el mensaje de esta sugerente 
comedia colombiana, bella continuacién 
de un libro inmortal. 

De Bogot&é pasemos a Santiago de 
Chile. La Ultima obra de importancia que 
de alli nos ha llegado se titula Algun 
dia..., aparece firmada por Andrés 
Terbay, pseudénimo del Dr. Roberto 
Sarah, y ha constituido un resonante 
éxito al merecer conjuntamente el Primer 
Premio en el Certamen de Obras Teatra- 
les de la Universidad de Chile, el Premio 
Municipal y el de los Cronistas de Cine, 
Radio y Teatro a la mejor obra del afio 
1950. El triple galardén es muy merecido. 
Con los hechos cotidianos acaecidos a 
personajes comunes y corrientes, y verti- 
dos en un didlogo sobrio y sin retérica, 
teje el autor el tema de la eterna esperanza 
y logra dejar ver, bajo la transparente 
superficie de esos sencillos elementos, la 
honda raiz humana y la clara vena poética 
de su delicada creacién. Se trata, pues, de 
tema muy semejante al de una de las 
mas recientes obras de O’Neill, The Ice- 
man Cometh, pero en un ambiente menos 
sérdido, con personajes mds sanos y 
representativos, con técnica menos estaé- 
tica e intencién menos iconoclasta. Por- 
que estos personajes de Terbay tienen 
todos también sus “pipe dreams,”’ pero 
esos “pipe dreams,” lejos de ser ceniza 
en la copa de sus amarguras, son luz en 
la monotonia de sus vidas opacas. Las 
esperanzas que cobran cuerpo en la ima- 
ginacién, evocadas por la magica frase 
“Algin dia... ,” no pasardn de quime- 
ras, no se realizardn jamds, pero asi y 
todo, alientan y fortalecen el espiritu, 
dirigen y acondicionan, a cada vuelta del 
camino, el fluir de la vida de esta familia 
santiaguina que pudiera ser, igualmente, 


bostoniana, londinense o madrilefia. La 
verdadera clave del éxito de esta obra 
consiste en ser sencillamente humana; 
humana, y técnicamente adecuada a las 
exigencias del teatro, pues es pieza de las 
escritas no para imprimirse y olvidarse 
sino para representarse y aplaudirse. 

En la ultima etapa de este rapido viaje 
de exploracién lleguemos a Buenos Aires 
y a Montevideo, dos grandes ciudades 
geografica y artisticamente unidas por 
las placidas ondas del Rio de la Plata. 
Precisamente porque en el Rio de la 
Plata es donde mas vigor ha tenido el 
teatro comercial es también donde mas 
dificil es hallar, entre la enorme cantidad 
de piezas estrenadas, obras de descollante 
calidad. La bibliografia teatral rioplatense 
viene a resultar asi muy parecida al pai- 
saje de las pampas: extensos pajonales 
con muy contados drboles. A manera de 
sefieros ombties escogeremos, para repre- 
sentar la banda argentina, a Conrado 
Nalé Roxlo, y para la uruguaya, a Dardo 
Fabregat Cuineo. 

De Conrado Nalé Roxlo mencionemos 
la comedia titulada La cola de la sirena. 
Tal vez no falten entre mis lectores 
quienes, al enterarse del titulo, se sientan 
ya deseosos de lanzarse al agua a pescar 
influjos y reminiscencias. Yo lesrecomen- 
daria cautela, pues los cantos de sirena 
nunca han sido propicios a impulsivos 
pescadores. Claro esté que, si insisten, 
pudieran reforzar sus redes con un estudio 
del tema de la sirena en el teatro contem- 
pordneo, en el cual consignaran, por su- 
puesto, Ondine, de Giraudoux, La sirena 
varada, de Casona y hasta tal vez pudieran 
incluir a las que, en un fatal desliz, han 
caido en la trampa mecanizada del cine— 
como la de la pelicula inglesa Miranda y 
la de la norteamericana Mr. Peabody and 
the Mermaid—asi como también a la que, 
de puro pizpireta, pasa a toda vela—-tal 
vez a toda cola?—por las musicales ondas 
de la zarzuela Inside U. S. A. Pero ni 
aun asi atraparian a la sirenita de Nalé. 
Esta comedia es creacién original y afor- 
tunada de un escritor de fibra en quien 
se hallan en feliz consorcio la fantasia del 
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poeta y la agudeza del humorista. El 
resultado es una pieza imaginativa, nove- 
dosa y llena de ingenio, todo sobre un 
fondo no exento de cariz filosdfico, ya 
que su tema es, en esencia, el eterno 
correr tras la ilusién inasequible cuyo 
encanto se esfuma al transformarse en 
realidad. Y aunque sea de pasada indi- 
quemos otra comedia de Nalé, Una viuda 
dificil. De esta pieza, que ha obtenido 
rotundo éxito en Buenos Aires, La Ha- 
bana y otras capitales americanas, pronto 
aparecera aqui una edicién escolar. En 
dicha pieza hallar4n una evocacién jugue- 
tona y agradabilisima de la Buenos Aires 
colonial, hecha con firmes trazos humo- 
risticos y escrita en un didlogo a la vez 
facil y vivaz. Y hasta pudiera sefialdrsele 
sin desdoro para ella cierto aire familiar 
con La zapatera prodigiosa, de Garcia 
Lorca, pues en nada le va en zaga esta 
linda viudita portefia a la garrida zapa- 
terita peninsular. 

Y ahora, para terminar en una seria 
nota aleccionadora, comentemos la obra 
de Dardo Fabregat Ctineo, Como por arte 
de magia, publicada en 1950 a raiz de su 
estreno en el Teatro Solis de Montevideo. 
Es un feliz ensayo de uno de los géneros 
mas dificiles, el teatro de ideas, y resulta 
loable especialmente por la lucidez y 
agudeza del didlogo y la desasosegante 
actualidad del tema analizado: la cada 
vez mas peligrosa eficacia de los actuales 
medios de propaganda en manos de los 
simuladores de patriotismo que se erigen 
en Arbitros de los destinos de un pueblo. 
Aunque menos tragica, su lectura deja la 
misma impresién de reprimida indigna- 
cidn civica que la novela de Robert Penn 
Warren, All the King’s Men, y, como ella, 
tampoco ofrece inmediatas panaceas. Pero 
la exposicién del problema es ya, si no el 
inicio de urgentes rectificaciones, por lo 
menos estimulo eficaz de sobrias medita- 
ciones. 
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Y hemos llegado al fin. Con estas notas, 
literalmente al vuelo, no he hecho mds que 
asomar a mis lectores a unas pocas obras 
de unos pocos autores. Facilmente podria 
duplicar el ntimero sin mermar el valor 
de la seleccién. Pero basten éstas: lean 
cualquiera de ellas, tres o cuatro si pue- 
den, y verdn cudn dificil resultar4 luego 
estar de acuerdo con quienes siguen 
declarando, con toda la autoridad que les 
concede su desconocimiento de la mate- 
ria, que en Hispanoamérica ni hay ni 
nunca ha habido teatro. 


NOTA:—Como a algunos lectores les serd di- 
ficil encontrar estas obras, especialmente las 
publicadas en revistas, doy a continuacién las 
sefias bibliogrdficas de las nueve piezas comen- 
tadas. Los que quieran ampliar la lista pueden 
referirse a los reportes anuales que sobre el 
teatro en Hispanoamérica he venido publicando 
en el Handbook of Latin American Studies desde 
1945. 


1. Badia, Nora. Mafiana es una palabra. (Nueva 
Generacién, La Habana, afio 1, no. 2, fe- 
brero 1950, p. 5-9). 

2. Calvillo Madrigal, Salvador. Amanecer, 
drama en un acto. (El Hijo Prédigo, Mé- 
xico, vol. 10, no. 33, diciembre 1945, p. 171- 
178). 

3. Diaz Diaz, Osvaldo. Comedia famosa de 
dofia Antonia Quijana. (Revista de las 
Indias, Bogotdé, no. 100, octubre—diciembre 
1947. Suplemento no. 5, p. 1-24). 

4. Fébregat Cineo, Dardo. Como por arte de 
magia. (Revista Nacional, Montevideo, vol. 
47, no. 139, julio 1950, p. 85-120 y no. 140, 
agosto 1950, p. 250-272). 

5. Nalé Roxlo, Conrado. La cola de la sirena. 
Buenos Aires: Libreria Hachette, 1941. 
Tercera edicién, 1946. 

6. ——. Una viuda dificil, farsa en tres actos 
. . Buenos Aires: Editorial Poseidén, 1944. 

7. Ortiz de Montellano, Bernardo. El Som- 
brerén. México: Editorial La Estampa 
mexicana, 1946. 

8. Terbay, Andrés. Algiin dia. . . comedia dra- 
mdatica en tres actos y un eptlogo. Santiago de 
Chile, 1950. 

9. Usigli, Rodolfo. Corona de sombra. Pieza 
antihistérica en tres actos. . . México: Edi- 
ciones Cuadernos Americanos, 1947. 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR DUES? 


If you haven’t, please mail your check to Professor Turk at once 
and save us the time and the money that it costs to send out 


reminders. 








ANDALUCISMOS EN LA PRONUNCIACION SALVADORENA 


D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


El] presente estudio se basa en observa- 
ciones hechas por el que suscribe en El 
Salvador y en territorio adyacente du- 
rante los veranos de 1951 y 1952, y forma 
parte de un andlisis del espafiol de El 
Salvador que ha de terminarse dentro de 
unos meses en forma de atlas lingiifstico 
de dicha entidad politica.* Como se trata 
de tierra poblada por espajfioles, es natural 
que el castellano actual de esta regién 
tenga cierta semejanza con el de la 
Madre Patria. Y siendo espajiol de Es- 
pafia, puede muy bien perpetuar ciertos 
rasgos de su procedencia regional espajiol. 

Mientras mds se estudia la poblacién 
de América en el siglo XVI, mas se nota 
la preponderancia de elementos andaluces 
y extremefios entre los “‘pasajeros a 
Indias.” Y asimismo se echa de ver que 
mucho del caracter fonético del espafiol 
americano, especialmente el de tierras 
bajas, corresponde no sélo a rasgos anda- 
luces actuales sino también a los de an- 
tafio—a los que sefialan Arias Montano 
y Mateo Aleman y otros—tales como la 
coincidencia de articulacién de s y z y la 
aspiracién de la hk. Para la continuidad 
histérica ofrecemos algunos rasgos de la 
pronunciacién salvadorefia, calificandolos 
de procedencia meridional espafiola. 

Puede decirse que como desviacién 
fonolégica del espafiol ‘“‘normal’”’ que 
describe el profesor Tomas Navarro, el 
espafiol salvadorefio tiene tres caracteres 
psicolégico-fonéticos basicos: la relaja- 
cién, la ultracorreccién y el arcaismo. La 
segunda de estas tendencias, la ultraco- 
rreccién, es resultado natural de la pri- 
mera. Es decir, entre personas de articu- 
lacién consonantal relajada se tiende a 

* A paper read at the Thirty-Fourth Annual 


Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, December 29- 
30, 1952. 
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“corregirse,” sustituyendo sonidos que se 
creen omitidos o mal pronunciados: 
extablecer, vida mida, picsina, bandolina, 
etc. La tercera de estas cualidades, o sea 
el arcaismo, se nota mas en los territorios 
al margen del virreinato colonial y en 
regiones de poco cardcter urbano. 

Como elementos de relajacién podemos 
citar los siguientes: 

1. Las vocales ante nasal seguida de 
otra consonante se convierten en vocales 
nasales y “se come” la n: cdfesar. La 
vocal 7 en estos casos no se nasaliza: 
tstituto. 

2. Las vocales finales después de conso- 
nante sorda se ensordecen o cuchichean, 
especialmente en el habla de la mujer: 
noche, fuerte, mucho. 

3. Se hacen diptongos de combinacio- 
nes de vocales fuertes: tiatro, pior, train, 
cuete. 

4. Se hace velar la n final de palabra 
si no le sigue elemento alveolar, dental o 
labial: pay, andéy, ey aktomédvil. 

5. Las combinaciones cultas con n 
también se pronuncian velares: iyno 
(himno), maynifico. 

6. La f es muchas veces bilabial y se 
confunde con la j ante u y 0; siendo la j 
mera aspiracién: huerte, dihunto. 

7. La b fricativa se debilita a w y 
asimila el elemento velar propio de dicho 
sonido espanol: gtieno, agiielo. 

8. La y o ll intervocdlica se debilita: 
bi-ete, st-a, capt-a. 

9. Las y la z se articulan como dorso- 
dentoalveolares tan cerca de los dientes 
que se hace muy a menudo corono-inter- 
dental, semejante, pero no tan fuerte como 
la z de Espafia: 64, defior, cada. El pro- 
fesor Navarro describe en La frontera del 
andaluz (RFE, 1934) el mismo tipo de s 
en el sur de Andalucia, alterndndose con 
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la s dorsoalveolar. Luis Flérez (La pro- 
nunciacién del espaol en Bogota, 1951) 
encuentra esta misma articulacién en una 
parte de Colombia. 

10. Siendo tan débil la tensién articu- 
latoria de este sonido, a veces se oye 
como mera aspiracién, no sdélo a fin de 
silaba, sino ante vocal: ehplicar, loh dos, 
hanta ana, ehoh ombreh. Esta aspiracién 
se pronuncia sonora ante consonante 
sonora: loh gatos, lah bacas. 

11. La jota se pronuncia tan suave 
que se confunde en sonido con la s 
aspirada y con la h que todavia se aspira 
entre campesinos: bahar, hamah, haldh 
(vos). 

Como testimonio de lo arcaico pueden 
citarse estos fenédmenos: 

1. La b ov, que ya son iguales en todo 
el mundo hispano, se mantienen oclusivas 
no sdlo después de m o iniciales, sino 
también después de 1, r, s: el biaje, hierba, 
lah bacas. 

2. La d también se mantiene firme 
como oclusiva bajo condiciones raras 
para el espafiol de los mds paises: lah dos, 
hardin. 

3. Igual sucede con la g: belga, largo, 
lah gatnas. 

4. La h antigua se aspira en el campo 
y en los pueblos: hediondo, honda, halar. 

5. El espafiol antiguo convirtidé el acto 
en auto, pero en El Salvador todavia se 
oye la k: aktomévil o auktomévil, y en 
deuda de debita aun se oye la b: debda (la 
b fricativa). 

6. Arcaismos de ‘forma” son tales 
vocablos como traiba, agora, lamber, vide. 

Puede decirse que la ultracorreccién es 
tendencia natural de reaccién donde la 
tensién articulatoria tiende a ser algo 
débil. En El Salvador se oyen éstas y otras 
ultracorrecciones: 

1. Como es algo débil la y o ll intervo- 
cdlica, el que habla pone a menudo una y 
donde no la hay para corregir su tendencia 
natural: guineyo, veya Vd., riyo. 

2. Siendo algo débil la g fricativa entre 
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vocales, se siente la necesidad de susti- 
tuirla: canoga, sortego. 

3. Debido a ciertos arcaismos arriba 
citados de ct y bd y la dificultad de los 
diptongos au y eu, se trata de corregir 
Concepcién en Conseksién, aceptar en 
asektar, actual en aptual. Insecto llega a ser 
insepto y deuda, ademas de debda y degda, 
se pronuncia dekda. Esta ultima palabra 
siempre conserva una d oclusiva. 

4. La xz ante consonante perdidé hace 
siglos el elemento velar que haya tenido, 
y aunque es muy raro que se pronuncie ks 
en el habla corriente salvadorefia, sin 
embargo hay cierta tendencia de ultra- 
correccién y se ha ofdo extacién y export 
(sport). 

5. Como fuera de esperar, la j ante u uo 
se corrige con f: fornalero. 

Gran parte de estos fenédmenos de 
pronunciacién no parecen ser sino ele- 
mentos actuales de una larga continuidad 
histérica: vestigios de tendencias que 
surgian en el suroeste de Espajia durante 
los siglos XVI y XVII. Decir que no son 
de origen espafiol es decir que la lengua 
misma no es de Espajia. Testimonio mo- 
derno hay de muchos de estos fenédmenos: 
de la s casi interdental en Tomas Navarro 
(La frontera del andaluz, RFE, 1934), y en 
Fredrik Wulff (Un chapitre de phonétique 
andalouse, 1889); de la s aspirada final de 
silaba en estas dos obras y en Alonso 
Zamora Vicente (El habla de Mérida y sus 
cercanias, 1943), de la n velar en Wulff y 
en Zamora Vicente; del cardcter aspirado 
de la j en éstas y otras muchas obras y de 
la A aspirada en Lapesa (Historia de la 
lengua espafiola, 1951) tanto como en 
Zamora Vicente y en Wulff. 

Se pudiera afirmar que corresponden 
muchos de estos fenédmenos con la ex- 
tensién del voseo y con las regiones princi- 
palmente rurales de América: los terri- 
torios lejos de las antiguas capitales de 
virreinato. Histéricamente coinciden con 
manifestaciones de relajamiento en la 
pronunciacién andaluza en el siglo XVI. 








ATTITUDES TOWARD THE UNITED STATES REVEALED IN 
MEXICAN CORRIDOS 


MERLE E. Simmons 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Only rarely have efforts been made to 
use the corridos, Mexico’s historical bal- 
lads, to gain an understanding of modern 
Mexican life or an insight into the reac- 
tion of the common folk to what has 
transpired on the Mexican scene.* This 
omission is the more surprising since 
probably no better means exists of pene- 
trating into the collective mind of Mexi- 
co’s masses.’ Inaccurate though they may 
be as to specific historical details, the 
corridos do undoubtedly mirror with a 
high degree of fidelity the trends and 
direction of popular thought, and they 
reveal truth as the pueblo has seen it. The 
corridistas or trovadores who compose 
these simple ballads are close to the people 
and must always seek to tailor their songs 
to the mood of the audience for which 
they are intended. Most composers of 
corridos of wide acceptance are profes- 
sional minstrels who travel from town to 
town singing their own and others’ com- 
positions in market places and in cantinas. 
The demands of their profession keep 
them closely in contact with the main 
stream of public opinion and justify our 
belief that the corridos when properly 
interpreted are important social and 
historical documents.” 

The present study seeks to use corridos 
of recent years to determine some of the 
popular attitudes of the Mexican pueblo 
toward the United States and North 
Americans. The study is based upon 
more than a thousand corridos which we 
and other collectors have gathered in oral 
tradition and upon the printed broadsides 
which are the stock in trade of the pro- 


* A paper read at the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, December 29- 
30, 1952. 


fessional corridistas who sing and sell 
their songs for a living.* 

It comes as no surprise to anyone 
familiar with the Mexican scene that the 
corridos reveal profound dislike and even 
hatred to be the basic traditional attitude 
of the Mexican pueblo toward the United 
States and its people. Indeed, in treating 
Mexican attitudes toward the United 
States, chronology is of little significance 
until World War II. There is no apparent 
evolution of attitudes—only peaks and 
depressions in the vehemence of the 
pueblo’s animosity. 

Basic to Mexico’s hatred of North 
Americans is the memory of occasions 
when United States troops have violated 
Mexican soil. As far back as the war of 
1847 the pueblo sang songs brimming 
with hatred of North Americans: 


Los yankees malvados 
no cesan de hablar 
que habrdn de acabar 
con esta nacién. 


Las Margaritas (Mendoza, Romance y corrido, 
p. 636). [The references in parentheses after 
each title indicate the source of the text cited. 
The full titles of collections are given in note 3 
at the end of this study. Reference data are 
provided only at the first mention of any given 
composition.]} 


Other militant songs of the period 
demanded death for the invading 
Yankees.‘ 

The more recent assault which United 
States marines carried out against the 
city of Veracruz in 1914 ignited a similar 
explosion of nationalistic fervor and 
hatred of Yankees. A long corrido, La 
heroica hazafia del capitén Azueta (Romero 
Flores, Anales, p. 89), hurls vituperation 
upon the North American invaders. ‘‘Los 





























yankis maldecidos,” they are called in one 
strophe; “los bandidos invasores,” in 
another. The flag of the United States is 
characterized as “el odiado pabellén, el 
de las barras y estrellas,” and the entire 
invasion is termed a ‘‘vil hazafia de Wilson 
el artero presidente.” Other interventions 
or threats to intervene during recent 
Mexican history have called forth similar 
expressions of hatred for the United 
States and its people.® 

Precisely because of this unsavory 
record of interventions in Mexican af- 
fairs, one corridista who sang during 
World War I saw ample reason for 
Mexico’s not siding with the United 
States in that conflict: 


Y por esos ambiciosos 

nuestra Patria idolatrada 

recordaré el pueblo entero 

que siempre ha sido ultrajado 

no una sino varias veces 

por esa gente ilustrada. 

Sentir nacional ante la guerra europea 
(Broadside of E. Guerrero). 


So popular was this corrido that a 
second part appeared, no less condemna- 
tory of North Americans—Sentir nacional 
ante la guerra europea, segunda parte. 

A second basic indictment against 
North Americans is the charge that they 
are exploiters and plunderers of Mexico. 
Mexico’s loss of half her territory to the 
United States after the war of 1847 is 
recalled repeatedly by modern corridistas.® 
But contemporary exploitation of Mexi- 
co’s natural resources also is a sore point, 
especially insofar as hunger for gold, 
silver, and petroleum motivates North 
American intervention in Mexican affairs. 
“Dicen [the North Americans] que quieren 
petréleo, mucho oro y mucha plata,” 
notes one corridista (Los ambiciosos pa- 
tones, segunda parte [Broadside of E. 
Guerrero]). Another asks intervening 
North Americans: “Qué, zacaso no se 
conforman con el oro de las minas?,” and 
he goes on to charge a few strophes later 
that “El petrédleo se acabé, se lo con- 
sumieron todo. . .” (El peligro de inter- 
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vencién americana). A third accuses the 
United States of recognizing the govern- 
ment of Alvaro Obregén in 1923 only to 
enhance the opportunities for exploita- 
tion of Mexican resources. North Ameri- 
can oil companies, the corridista in ques- 
tion also charges, are guilty of intolerable 
meddling in the presidential election of 
1924 (Las préximas elecciones [Broadside 
of E. Guerrero}). 

For over two decades the corridos are 
filled with expressions of the unpopularity 
which North American oil companies won 
for themselves and for the United States 
in general. Among the most intolerable of 
the oil companies’ offenses against Mex- 
ico was their attempt to boycott Alvaro 
Obregén’s government: 


Los petroleros han jurado 
boycotear 4 este gobierno, 
el gringo es muy desgraciado 
y es nuestro enemigo eterno. 
La llegada de buques americanos a 
Tampico (Broadside of E. Guerrero). 


The same corridista goes on to charge 
that the oil companies have even tried to 
hire corrupt Mexican generals to rebel 
against Obregén. 

Perhaps no grievances, however, stirred 
up more Mexican indignation than the 
alleged mistreatment of Mexicans by 
North Americans, both in Mexico and in 
the United States. Discrimination against 
Mexicans in their own country was par- 
ticularly offensive: 


Insultan a los mexicanos 

y los corren de los campos, 

para ocupar 4 sus paisanos 

que llegan como lagartos. 

Los ambiciosos patones (Broadside of 
E. Guerrero). 


An individual miner’s animosity toward 
his North American bosses appears in a 
Corrido minero (Broadside of E. Gue- 
rrero): 


Ellos mandar&n adentro, 
pero afuera son iguales, 
si por all4 son coyotes 
aqui son puros nahuales. 





Unemployed oil workers around Tam- 
pico are particularly bitter: 


Los cesados en Tampico 

y también los repatriados 

quieren comer puros gringos 

crudos y también asados. 

La llegada de buques americanos a 
Tampico. 


The ill-treatment of Mexicans in the 
United States as reported by the repa- 
triates just mentioned kindles further the 
ire of the same corridista: 


En los Estados Unidos 
linchan a los mexicanos 
y los dejan sin trabajo 
porque son muy inhumanos. 


Particularly pathetic is the plight of 
the Mexican workers who during the 
depths of the depression of the 1930’s 
illegally sought work in the United 
States. A Corrido de la triste situacién 
(Broadside of E. Guerrero) reflects their 
incignation at the allegedly unjust treat- 
ment they received at the hands of North 
Americans.’ 

The Mexican pueblo’s view of the North 
American character, when pinpointed as 
to specific moral or spiritual qualities, is 
also of interest. The most consistent note 
here is highly vocal scorn for the gringo’s 
valor. As far back as the decade of the 
1880’s the pueblo derived good-humored 
enjoyment from the manner in which 
Heraclio Bernal, a notorious bandit of 
Durango, made the timorous gringos 
tremble.’ More recent songs composed in 
the heat of heightened anti-gringo feeling 
are much less good-tempered. Corridos 
inspired by North American intervention 
or threats to intervene bitterly charac- 
terize the gringos as cowards who depend 
upon formidable machines of war rather 
than personal valor to impose their will 
upon weaker peoples.® One of the greatest 
claims to popular adulation of Pancho 
Villa, the bandit-revolutionist, was his 
success in proving to the Mexican pueblo’s 
satisfaction that the despised gringos 
were no match for superior Mexican valor 
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and resourcefulness. When the North 
Americans sought permission of the 
Mexican government to chase Villa, 
President Carranza is reported in La 
persecucion de Villa (Mendoza, Romance 
y corrido, p. 607) to have replied: “‘Conce- 
dido, les doy el permiso, para que asi se 
ensefien a morir.”’ 

But the singer goes on to record that 
the gringo invaders soon lost their en- 
thusiasm for the fight: 


Los soldaditos que vinieron desde Texas 
los pobrecitos comenzaron a temblar, 
muy fatigados de ocho horas de camino, 
los pobrecitos se querian ya regresar. : 


Villa’s death prompted one corridista 
to seize the opportunity to disparage 
North American valor: 


Ahora si, gringos cobardes, 
recobren ya su valor, 
ya se acabé Pancho Villa 
que era de ustedes terror. 
La muerte de Pancho Villa (Romero 
Flores, Anales, p. 252) .!° 


If North Americans lack courage, how- 
ever, they are not lacking in qualities less 
to be admired. Ambition is high on the 
list. Several corridistas characterize the 
North Americans as “gringos ambiciosos”’ 
or ‘‘ambiciosos patones.’”! 

The gringos are also overbearing, 
haughty, and arrogant. One singer decries 
the ‘“‘orgullo americano” (Los ambiciosos 
patones); another sings of the ‘‘yankee 
altanero” (La heroica hazatia del capitdn 
Azueta); a third makes reference to the 
“alteza”’ of the gringos (La persecucién de 
Villa [Romero Flores, Anales, p. 154]). 
Even North American ideas on personal 
cleanliness seem to one corridista a mani- 
festation of gringo presumption as he 
advises those going to the United States 
to bathe well lest they offend the “gringo 
pretencioso.”’” 

The opulent North Americans’ preoc- 
cupation with money leads several singers 
to censure an apparent tendency on the 
part of the gringos to place infinite faith 
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in the power of the dollar to achieve any 
end. 

North American inhumanity also re- 
ceives condemnation. “Anden, ingratos 
Patones, que no tienen compasidén,” 
sings one trovador (La triste situacién). 
Another declares that the gringos “son 
muy inhumanos” (La llegada de buques 
americanos a Tampico). A third says that 
North Americans “han sido muy in- 
humanos y han hollado nuestro suelo y 
matado mexicanos” (Sentir nacional ante 
la guerra europea). A corridista in the 
United States complains that “aqui no 
hay piedad”’ (Vida, proceso, y muerte de 
Aurelio Pompa [Gamio, Mexican Immi- 
gration, p. 104]). 

Notwithstanding almost universal dis- 
like of the gringos, an occasional corri- 
dista warns against underestimating the 
Yankees’ capabilities. “[E]l formidable 
yankee,’’ one singer calls the invaders of 
Veracruz (La heroica hazafia del capitdén 
Azueta). The singer who railed against 
Yankee meddling in the election of 1924 
grudgingly admitted that “los gringos son 
muy astutos’ (Las préximas elecciones). 

Amid all this chorus of defamation an 
occasional voice was timidly lifted in 
praise of North Americans. At least a 
worker on a train going north to the 
United States was heard by one corridista 
to exclaim: 


Los gringos pagan muy bien 
y son muy considerados, 
aqui no he de trabajar 
con los ricos hacendados. 
Los nortefios (Broadside of E. Gue- 
rrero). 


This corrido, however, is most unusual. 
The North American character, like 
North American policies, in fine, was only 
most exceptionally to the liking of the 
Mexican pueblo. 

Given the Mexican pueblo’s conception 
of North Americans and its view of the 
aims and policies of the United States, 
Mexico was, and still is, faced by an all 
but insoluble problem. In wealth, in 
material resources, in manpower, in 


technical skills, in all those factors upon 
which successful resistance to the United 
States would depend, Mexico has been so 
weak that almost all Mexicans, even the 
most uninformed, have realized that any 
save suicidal military resistance to its 
powerful neighbor has always been out 
of the question. This awareness of Mexi- 
co’s poverty and weakness has assumed 
the character of a national obsession and 
has preyed upon the Mexican mind. And 
although preoccupation with Mexican 
poverty vs. North American wealth 
manifests itself in many and diverse 
ways, its contribution to the develop- 
ment of Mexico’s anti-North American 
tendencies is unmistakable. It is as though 
the prosperity of the United States were 
in itself another Mexican grievance 
against her northern neighbor! In fairness 
to the Mexican corridistas and their 
audiences it should be said that the 
odious comparisons which seem to con- 
sider North American wealth per se an 
offense against Mexico are made in con- 
nection with the alleged exploitation of 
Mexico by the United States, and in this 
context they are more worthy of respect 
than mere envy. But the implications 
are clear, and Mexico’s pathetic search 
for something with which to match the 
gringo’s wealth ends repeatedly only in 
the discovery of an admittedly important 
but distinctly intangible human quality, 
Mexican valor.'® 

Interestingly enough, the same obses- 
sion with Mexico’s poverty results in 
idealization of the United States as a 
magic land of high wages and plenty 
whose attractiveness as a place to live is 
in no wise lessened by popular animosity 
toward its people. An ex-worker in the 
United States woos a girl by offering her 
the prospect of living in the United 
States: 


—Ya ven, deja de moler, 
ya no muelas nixtamal, 
vamos a Estados Unidos 
que all4 iremos a gozar. 
El interior (Mendoza, Romance y cor- 
rido, p. 542). 
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Another singer refers to Mexico’s 
neighbor as “bonito Estados Unidos” 
(Julia [Broadside of E. Guerrero]), while 
songs concerning the possibility of achiev- 
ing prosperity in the United States are 
legion.'* Indeed, there is a whole “‘cycle” 
of corridos that deal with a peculiarly 
Mexican problem that arises from prox- 
imity to a wealthy nation, that of the 
relations between Mexican stay-at-homes 
and prosperous repatriates who return to 
Mexico affecting North American ways 
and North American dress. It is precisely 
the relative prosperity of the latter group 
which gives rise to friction with the stay- 
at-homes. All the resulting emotions of 
envy and jealousy on the one side vs. 
pride and presumption on the other are 
clearly mirrored in the corridos." What- 
ever the situation, the odious comparison 
between Mexico and her wealthy neighbor 
remains at all times a reflection of Mexi- 
co’s obsession with her own poverty. 

The Mexican pueblo’s view of the 
United States ultimately resolves itself 
then into a function of Mexico’s problem 
of sharing a border with a fantastically 
powerful nation whose ambitious, over- 
bearing, astute, and aggressive citizens 
swarm over Mexico, exploiting Mexico’s 
resources, meddling in Mexican politics, 
flouting Mexican laws, occasionally send- 
ing battleships and land armies to intimi- 
date their weaker neighbor; in short, 
mocking Mexico’s weakness and making 
themselves thoroughly obnoxious from 
the Mexican point of view. 

Faced by its ‘““North American” prob- 
lem, the Mexican pueblo could not with 
dignity retreat into stoic acceptance of 
the status quo. But what could Mexico 
do? 

Military resistance as the most obvious 
reaction of an outraged people was at- 
tempted with disastrous results in 1847 
and again in 1914. Pancho Villa’s uniquely 
successful mockery of North American 
military might in 1916 was momentarily 
encouraging and inspired several jubilant 
corridos. But instances where Mexico 


could celebrate her domination over the 
detestable gringos were infrequent in- 
deed, and military resistance could gen- 
erally be contemplated only a glorious 
but inevitably futile suicide. In the pres- 
ence of continuing threats of foreign 
intervention, however, Mexican indigna- 
tion was not to be stifled, and the corri- 
distas gave vent to their audiences’ im- 
potent rage in bursts of bravado that 
boldly challenged the powerful but cow- 
ardly gringos to measure their courage 
against Mexican valor and do their 
worst. Finally, the Mexican pueblo hit 
upon invective as a third solution, or at 
least a third “specific,” for the frustra- 
tion in which it lived. These phrases from 
popular corridos are representative: ‘el 
yanki malandrin,” “los yankis maldeci- 
dos,” “el gringo artero y cobarde” (La 
heroica hazatia del capitén Azueta); ‘“grin- 
gos ambiciosos, viles y convenencieros”’ 
(Las préximas elecciones) ; ‘‘gringos maldi- 
tos patones huerotas patas de perros,” 
“Esos marranos,” “gringos patos” (La 
llegada de buques americanos a Tampico); 
“Gringos patones malvados, abortos del 
mismo infierno, maulas hueros desgra- 
ciados” (Los ambiciosos patones). 

It is painfully apparent from our 
reading of the corridos that the Mexican 
pueblo had found no satisfactory solution 
for its “North American” problem. Mex- 
ico remained very conscious of the fact 
that it was at the mercy of its mighty 
neighbor. 

In their desperate groping for a solu- 
tion to their dilemma the Mexican people 
began to look outside themselves. If they 
could not cope with the aggressive grin- 
gos, perhaps someone with more power 
would do the job for them. Various corri- 
dos written in the 1920’s and 1930’s look 
to Japan, Germany, and Russia to deal 
with Mexico’s overbearing neighbor. 

But if all worldly forces failed to check 
the United States, one singer looked ul- 
timately to God to save Mexico: 


No importa que nos insulten 
nuestros eternos rivales, 
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que Dios nos protegeré 

de esos hombres tan vanales 

y él los castigaraé 

por sus hechos criminales. 

Sentir nacional ante la guerra europea, 
segunda parte. 


There always existed, of course, the 
possibility of effecting a rapprochement 
with the United States and perhaps even 
a friendship of peoples between Mexicans 
and North Americans. Indeed, there is 
evidence that the Mexican pueblo was 
receptive to the idea. When several North 
Americans attended the inauguration of 
Alvaro Obregén in 1920, a corridista ex- 
pressed the hope that they had carried 
away pleasant memories of their stay in 
Mexico: 


Deseamos queden contentos 
los primos que hayan llegado, 
que el mexicano es amigo 
cuando no le han ultrajado. 
Obregén, segunda parte 
Flores, Anales, p. 231). 


But friendship with the United States 
did not prosper. Several points of con- 
tention, principally the oil question, pre- 
vented it. For over twenty years no 
further evidence of friendship for North 
Americans appears in any of the corridos 
we know. 

Meanwhile, Ambassador Dwight Mor- 
row in late 1927 had inaugurated a less 
aggressive approach to Mexican relations, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt had pro- 
claimed his hemispheric Good Neighbor 
Policy in 1933. Serious trouble between 
the United States and Mexico arose in 
1938, again over the problem of oil, but 
strangely absent were the time-honored 
threats to intervene. Significantly, the 
trovador who composed El petréleo 
(Romero Flores, Anales, p. 325), the only 
corrido we have on the Mexican expro- 
priation of North American oil properties 
in that year, seems to sense a change in 
the North American attitude. He se- 
verely castigates foreign exploiters of 
Mexico, but he does not identify them 
specifically as North Americans. Such 


(Romero 


discretion had never been displayed be- 
fore on the popular level! 

As 1942 found Mexico led by its govern- 
ment into war as an ally of the United 
States, the Mexican pueblo was for a time 
shocked, confused, and little disposed to 
accept the gringos as Mexico’s friends. 
But Germany’s unprovoked sinking of 
Mexican ships strained to the breaking 
point popular goodwill toward the Ger- 
mans. In any case Mexico’s role in the 
war was not to be primarily military. She 
was to provide raw materials for the 
North American war machine and man- 
power to work the gringos’ fields. Further- 
more, those jobs in the United States 
were attractive. Wages in dollars as- 
sumed incredible proportions when con- 
verted into pesos. 

As the war went on and a squadron of 
volunteers from the Mexican Air Force 
fought alongside North Americans in the 
oriental theater of operations, Mexico 
was proud. How could one hate the 
Yankees with the ferocity of old when 
Mexico’s sons were fighting and dying 
in common cause with the gringos? 

A corridista sang: 


Soy bracero mexicano, 
he venido a trabajar 
para esta Nacién hermana 
que me ha mandado llamar. 
A mi Pais piden brazos 
para poder sustituir 
a los que estan en la lucha 
sin temor de morir. 
El bracero (Broadside of E. Guerrero). 


The bracero is frank about his interest 
in the high wages paid in the United 
States, but he is sincerely grateful for 
the opportunity to work and he ends his 
song with “vivas” for the democratic 
nations that are fighting the Axis. 

Such a corrido speaks more eloquently 
of changed relations between Mexico 
and the United States than all the polished 
speeches delivered by diplomats of both 
countries during the past half century. 
Friendship for the United States had 
percolated down from the level of pious 
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words to the popular consciousness of the 
Mexican pueblo. If this corrido stood 
alone, its significance might be ques- 
tioned. But other corridos express similar 
sentiments. 

In this connection it would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal contribution toward transforming 
Mexican-North American relations. Mexi- 
cans were captivated by Roosevelt’s 
personality and they looked to him for 
leadership as they had never looked to 
any foreigner. Upon his sudden death in 
April of 1945, Mexico as a nation mourned 
the loss of a friend, and the Mexican 
people voiced their sorrow in their 
corridos: 

Paladin de ‘‘Libertad”’ 
luché contra la injusticia, 


México recordardé 
a ese gran estadista. 


Oh!. . . nacién americana 
México te acompafia 
en este triste momento 
y luctuoso acontecimiento. 
El presidente Roosevelt (Broadside). 


When in 1947 presidents Miguel Ale- 
m4n and Harry 8. Truman exchanged 
presidential visits in their respective 
capitals, Mexican goodwill toward the 
United States reached the highest point 
in history. A Corrido del viaje del presi- 
dente a los Estados Unidos (Broadside) 
reflected popular satisfaction with the 
honors accorded the Mexican president 
in the United States, and also a touch of 
bewildered surprise that relations between 
the two countries could be so friendly. As 
the corridista notes, Aleman, like Truman 
before him, “eché una piedra di [sic] 
olvido sobre todos los rencores.” 

With the outbreak of war in Korea in 
June of 1950, Mexico’s attitude toward 
her northern neighbor again demanded 
urgent attention. One of the first corridos 
the war inspired adopts a cautious at- 
titude, merely reporting that the United 
States has challenged Russia to a war to 
the death and expressing the hope that 
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Mexico will not be involved. The corri- 
dista refrains from passing any clearly 
defined judgment upon the United States 
or its people. But by implication he ap- 
proves the course of the United States 
when he declares that if war with Russia 
becomes inevitable, Mexico will fight 
bravely with the United Nations for 
liberty and religion (El conflicto de Corea 
[Broadside of E. Guerrero). 

From our reading of the corridos we are 
justified in concluding that a profound 
change has come over the attitude of the 
Mexican pueblo toward its northern 
neighbor. Let it not be assumed, however, 
that anti-gringo feeling has disappeared 
from the Mexican scene. On the contrary, 
it is close to the surface and not infre- 
quently manifests itself, as anyone who 
is close to the Mexican people can testify. 
But the significant fact is that the tradi- 
tion of animosity toward the United 
States is on the defensive. Somewhat 
like racial discrimination in the United 
States, it labors under the weight of a 
kind of mass public disapproval. Though 
nurtured in private by many, open ex- 
pression of dislike for the United States is 
frowned upon as indiscreet and improper 
by growing numbers of Mexicans. To 
root out all the deep-seated animosity 
toward the United States will require 
time, patience, and intelligence on the 
part of men of goodwill in both countries. 
But however much remains to be done, 
much, very much, has been accomplished. 


NOTES 


1Two notable exceptions deserve mention: 
Donald F. Fogelquist, ‘“The Figure of Pancho 
Villa in the Corridos of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion,’’ University of Miami Hispanic American 
Studies, III (March, 1942), 11-22; Luis Mon- 
guid, “‘El corrido mexicano, canto de libertad,” 
Revista de América, IV (November, 1945), 257- 
266. 

? Entwistle’s comments upon the ballad in 
general might well be applied to the Mexican 
corrido: ‘‘Ballads are to be accepted as true. 
Truth is, perhaps, not a quality demanded by 
the aesthete, but it is the necessary leaven of 
traditional narrative poetry, whether epic or 
ballad; and whether in Plato’s thought or that 
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of Alfonso the Wise, the discovery that the poet 
has indulged in fabling causes a sharp feeling of 
exasperation. The audience for which the min- 
strel composes, and of which he is a part, is not 
critical in the factual sense, and applies its 
own peculiar standards of verisimilitude. . . 
There is no political programme involved in the 
definition of the communal personality; the in- 
fluence of ballads depends on their mirroring, 
undistorted, truth as that community knows 
it, both as to facts and as to sentiments.’ 
(William J. Entwistle, European Balladry (Ox- 
ford, 1939], pp. 114-116). 

Gerould has said of the English broadside or 
stall ballads which the corridos resemble so 
much: ‘‘The interest of stall ballads lies almost 
wholly in the picture they give of the way 
ordinary men looked at life and the events tak- 
ing place about them. As John Selden wrote, 
‘Though some make slight of libels, yet you 
may see by them how the wind sits. As take a 
straw and throw it up into the air, you shall see 
by that which way the wind is, which you shall 
not do by casting up a stone. More solid things 
do not show the complexion of the times so well 
as ballads and libels.’ They reveal how political 
occurrences appeared to the observer in the 
street or on the backstairs, with what inter- 
ested disapproval the solid citizen regarded 
criminals, how excited the populace became at 
the news of something monstrous in nature.”’ 
(Gordon Hall Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition 
[Oxford, 1932], pp. 246-247). 

*The most important collections of corridos 
are these: Higinio Vd4squez Santa Ana, Can- 
ciones, cantares y corridos mezxicanos (México, 
n. d.); Higinio Vasquez Santa Ana, Canciones, 
cantares y corridos mexicanos, Vol. II (México, 
1925); Rubén M. Campos, El folklore literario 
de Mézico (México, 1929); Manuel Gamio, 
Mexican Immigration to the United States 
(Chicago, 1930); Higinio Vasquez Santa Ana, 
Historia de la cancién mexicana (México, 1931); 
Celestino Herrera Frimont, Los corridos de la 
Revolucién (Pachuca, Hidalgo, 1934); Héctor 
Pérez Martinez, Trayectoria del corrido (Mé- 
xico, 1935) ; Paul Taylor, “‘Songs of the Mexican 
Migration,’”’ Puro Mexicano, ed. by J. Frank 
Dobie, The Texas Folk-Lore Society Publica- 
tions, No. XII (Austin, 1935), pp. 221-245; 
Vicente T. Mendoza, El romance espafiol y el 
corrido mexicano (México, 1939); Jestis Romero 
Flores, Anales histéricos de la Revolucién, Sus 
corridos (México, 1941); Vicente T. Mendoza, 
Cincuenta corridos mexicanos (México, 1944). 

Hundreds of broadsides have also been used, 
particularly those of the two most important 
publishers of corridos during the past three- 
quarters of a century, A. Vanegas Arroyo and 
Eduardo Guerrero. Guerrero himself has 
gathered several hundred of his loose broad- 
sides and stapled them together for sale in 
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book form: Canciones y corridos populares 
(México, 1924); Corridos histéricos de la Revo- 
lucién desde 1910 a 1930 y otros notables de 
varias épocas (México, 1931); La musa popular. 
Corridos de amor y cantos sentimentales del pue- 
blo mexicano (México, 1931); Versos jocosos para 
retr y pasar el rato (México, n. d.). 

‘See: El yanqui invasor (V4squez Santa Ana, 
Canciones, II, 219-220); Despedida de las tropas 
que marchan a Veracruz (Broadside in the 
Biblioteca del Museo Nacional, México, D. F.). 
5See: El peligro de intervencién americana 
(Romero Flores, Anales, p. 86). 

6 Paciencia, gringos, no muy tarde 

el mexicano lo que le pertenece agarraré 

lo que nos robaron en tiempo de Santana el 

cobarde, 

4 México le toca y él se posesionard. 

Los ambiciosos patones (Broadside of E. Gue- 

rrero). 

ya que robaron a México 

la mitad de la nacidén. 

Vargas Vila (Vasquez Santa Ana, Canciones, 

p. 253). 

7 Other corridos concerned with the plight of 
Mexico’s migrant workers in the United States: 
Los betabeleros (Gamio, Mezican Immigration, 
p. 86); Los enganchados (Ibid., p. 84); Vida, 
proceso, y muerte de Aurelio Pompa (Ibid., p. 
104); La emigracién (Taylor, ‘‘Songs of the 
Mexican Migration,”’ p. 234) ; Efectos de la crisis 
(Ibid., p. 232); De las tres que vienen ai (Ibid., 
p. 229); Corrido de Texas (Ibid., p. 228). 

8 Adids gringos de la costa 

ya no morirdn de susto, 

ya mataron a Bernal 

ya se paseardn a gusto. 

Heraclio Bernal (Romero Flores, Anales, p. 

19). 

We cannot be sure, however, that this version 
of the strophe dates from the 1880’s. In one 
version of the corrido the first line reads: 
** ‘Ora, ricos de la costa’? (Mendoza, Romance y 
corrido, p. 443); in another: ‘‘Gachupines de la 
costa’’ (Ibid., p. 627). It is possible that ‘‘grin- 
gos’”’ replaced “‘ricos” or ‘‘gachupines’’ at a 
later date when anti-North American feeling 
was running high. 
® EE] gringo artero y cobarde 

no confiado en sus soldados, 

lanzé las terribles bombas 

de grandes acorazados. 

La heroica hazafia del capitén Azueta. 

Salgan a pelear por tierra, 

lleven tortas, galletas y jamén, 

que es la provisién que en guerra 

necesita para pelear el sajén. 

Nosotros no necesitamos 

tortas, galletas y jamén, 

lo que nosotros necesitamos 
que nos insulte el sajén. 

La llegada de buques americanos a Tampico. 
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1° See also: La decapitacién de Villa (Romero 
Flores, Anales, p. 258). 
11 See: Los ambiciosos patones and Los ambi- 
ciosos patones, segunda parte; El peligro de 
intervencién americana; Sentir nacional ante la 
guerra europea; and Las prézimas elecciones. 
122 = BAfiense hasta con legia, 
pa’ quitarse lo mugroso, 
ya no dén en qué decir 
con el Gringo pretencioso. 
Consejos a los nortefios (Broadside of E. 
Guerrero). 
8 dicen que somos los bueyes 
vendidos por el ddélar. 
Los ambiciosos patones 
Con oro querian comprarnos 
los primos americanos, 
para formar escuadrones 
de negros y mexicanos 
querian mandarnos a Europa 
4 combatir 4 Germanos. 
Sentir nacional ante la guerra europea, 
segunda parte. 
“4 Todavia no se conforman 
con el oro de las minas; 


ustedes all4 gozando 

y aqui nosotros en ruinas. 

Los ambiciosos patones, segunda parte. 

El peligro de intervencién americana incor- 
porates a variant of this strophe: 

Qué, zacaso no se conforman 

con el oro de las minas; 

ustedes all4 gozando 

y aqui nosotros en ruinas. 
15 Si ellos son muy poderosos 

en armas y municiones 

nosotros tenemos piedras 

y muchisimos calzones. 

El peligro de intervencién americana. 
16 See: El cuando de los estados and Los meji- 
canos, both in a typewritten collection of 
corridos and other songs in the Library of the 
University of New Mexico; also El bracero and 
Los planes de un bracero, both broadsides of E. 
Guerrero. 
1 See: Consejos a los nortefios; Los nortefios; El 
renegado (Gamio, Mexican Immigration, p. 93); 
Los deportados; Defensa de los nortefios (Taylor, 
“Songs of the Mexican Migration,’”’ p. 238); 
Platica entre dos rancheros (Ibid., p. 241). 
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SEMBLANZA DE JOSE MARTI 
GLOSA DEL CENTENARIO 


MANUEL PeprRo GONZALEZ 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Desea Hispania conmemorar el cen- 
tenario del nacimiento de José Marti. La 
fecha epénima es el 28 de enero de 1953. 
(En este afio se celebraré también el 
primer centenario de otro gran poeta 
hispanoamericano: Salvador Diaz Mirén). 
Con tal propésito, el profesor Donald D. 
Walsh me ha encomendado el dificil 
cometido de escribir unas pAginas alusivas 
a la vida y la obra martianas. 

Arduo empeiio es éste de glosar en dos 
o tres mil palabras el pensamiento y la 
trayectoria vital de aquel magno espfritu. 
Ambos han sido ampliamente comentados 
en una de las mas prolfficas bibliografias 
que sobre ningtin héroe o escritor iberoa- 
mericano existen. En mi libro Fuentes 
para el estudio de José Martt, 518 pdginas, 
publicado por el gobierno cubano en 1950, 
recogi sélo la parte mas granada y enjun- 
diosa de la bibliografia pasiva hasta 
entonces conocida. A dichas fuentes 
remito al lector que ponga en tela de 
juicio el interés que Marti ha despertado 
en Europa y ambas Américas durante los 
iltimos sesenta afios. Aqui sdlo me sera 
dable ofrecer unas cefiidas apostillas a su 
doble ejecutoria de héroe y de escritor. 

Porque Marti es el tinico hombre de 
letras que la cultura hispana ha producido 
en quien se dan con igual excelsitud las 
categorias heroica y genial, y aun habria 
que afiadirle una tercera jerarquia: la 
apostélica, universalmente reconocida. 
Ya en el prefacio al libro aludido apunté 
esta peculiaridad de José Marti. Es la 
tinica figura que encontramos en el ambito 
de la cultura hispana en quien se dan en 
sumo grado los tres mA4ximos atributos del 
ser humano. Deseo aclarar que el don de 
la santidad reconocido y otorgado a Martf 
desde antes de su trénsito en Dos Rfos, el 


19 de mayo de 1895, nada tiene que ver 
con la santidad catdlica, ni con lo que 
por santo entiende la Iglesia. En cierto 
modo, la vida de Marti fué antitética de 
la de la mayoria de los santos que figuran 
en el martirologio cristiano. Como hace 
afios lo demostré Luis Rodriguez Embil 
en su libro José Martt, el santo de América, 
la santidad martiana se condice mds y 
mejor con el concepto que de esta cate- 
goria tiene el budismo que con el catélico. 

José Marti pertenece—y hasta podria 
decirse que le da nombre—a una ge- 
neracién de eminentes cubanos que brillé 
durante el ultimo tercio del siglo pasado y 
la primera década del presente. Con ella, 
la cultura cubana no sdélo alcanzé ma- 
durez y universalidad, sino que muchos 
de sus miembros—Marti entre otros— 
fecundaron la cultura de diversos paises, 
tales como la de la Argentina, Colombia, 
México, los Estados Unidos, y la misma 
Espafia. Destécanse en esta generacién 
hombres de la talla intelectual de Enrique 
Pifieyro, Rafael Maria Merchan, José 
de Armas (Justo de Lara), Enrique José 
Varona, Manuel Sanguily, Emilio Boba- 
dilla (Fray Candil), Manuel de la Cruz, 
Rafael Montoro, Eliseo Giberga, Julian 
del Casal, Nicol4s Heredia, Aurelio Mit- 
jan y varios mds de similar alcurnia. En 
ningun otro pais de la América ibera se 
produjo en los cuarenta afios citados un 
grupo de prosistas que superara al cubano 
en hondura de pensamiento ni en la uni- 
versalidad de sus apetencias intelectuales. 
No encontramos en Cuba en la época 
aludida un movimiento humanista de la 
intensidad y trascendencia que revisten 
los producidos en México y Colombia por 
los mismos afios. Tampoco la poesia y la 
novela alcanzaron en la isla una floracién 
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tan brillante como la que en ambos gé- 
neros encontramos en México. Mas nin- 
guno de los pueblos hermanos superé al 
insular en el cultivo de la prosa didactica 
y critica ni en la preocupacién filosdfica. 

La generacién cubana a que aludo no 
fué creadora sino analftica y critica, como 
exigia su circunstancia histérica, politica, 
econémica y social. Por eso los géneros 
imaginativos apenas cuentan con dos o 
tres cultivadores respetables—Bobadilla 
en la novela y Marti y Casal en la poesia. 
En lo que Cuba sobresalié en aquel ins- 
tante finisecular fué en los estudios 
histérico-criticos, en el ensayo filoséfico y 
en el andlisis de los problemas politico- 
sociales. Fué ésta la tiltima generacién 
cubana de sdélida base humanistica y de 
cultura enciclopédica. En relacién con 
ella podriamos decir que desde el punto 
de vista del saber libresco o erudito, 
Marti era sélo primus inter pares. 

Un detalle digno de sefialarse porque en 
parte explica la amplitud y densidad del 
pensamiento y de la labor de la generacién 
a que vengo refiriéndome, es el hecho de 
que casi todos sus miembros se formaron 
en otros paises o vivieron largas tempora- 
das fuera de Cuba—sin por ello desvincu- 
larse emocionalmente de la patria, antes 
al contrario. Varona, Sanguily y Casal 
son las tres excepciones mds conspicuas, 
pues los tres aleanzaron madurez en el 
ambiente insular y, en todo caso, nunca 
vivieron luengos afios fuera de Cuba. Este 
contacto con otras culturas mds adultas 
favorecié las {nsitas potencias intelectua- 
les de estos escritores y los libré del 
aldeanismo estrecho que se percibe en 
muchos de sus cofrades coetaneos en la 
América latina. En tal sentido, el caso 
de Enrique José Varona es realmente 
insélito, pues habiéndose formado en 
Puerto Principe, la mas aislada e inac- 
cesible de las ciudades cubanas en su é- 
poca, el abandonarla hacia el afio ochenta, 
cuando apenas habfa rebasado él los 
treinta, era ya una de las mentes mas 
licidas, cultivadas y universales que por 
entonces existian en Hispanoamérica. 


Pero si en el orden de las disciplinas 
intelectuales Marti casi no puede afir- 
marse que aventajara a varios de sus 
compatriotas de aquel momento, en 
cambio cudn infinitamente superior a 
todos ellos—y aun a todo lo que en el 
mundo americano se ha producido—se nos 
revela como valor humano. Es ahf, en el 
hombre, donde se descubre su inclita e 
insuperada grandeza. En todas y cada una 
de las manifestaciones de su genio multi- 
facético podemos encontrarle pares. Con- 
sideradas aisladamente cada una de las 
aristas 0 expresiones de su genio—el 
politico sagaz, el orador, el revolucionario, 
el estadista, el organizador, el poeta, el 
prosista, el pensador—se le descubren en 
la historia multiples rivales de igual o 
superior excelsitud en algunos casos. Lo 
que es poco menos que imposible en- 
contrar es el dechado que poseyendo en 
grado eminente todas estas aptitudes 
como Marti las posefa, se defina y so- 
bresalga ante todo por sus altas virtudes, 
por lo impoluto y noble de su conducta, 
por la maxima estatura moral y humana 
que alcanzé. Porque José Marti, como 
escribiera no ha mucho todavia Abel 
Plenn en el New York Times, mds que 
como hombre contempordneo se nos 
ofrece como un paradigma de futuras y 
mas perfectas civilizaciones, tal es de 
inmaculada y heroica su vida. 

Aquellos lectores superficialmente en- 
terados de la vida y del pensamiento 
martianos—jy son tantos los que sobre 
él han escrito sin conocerlo cabalmente!— 
reputaran de hiperbdélico o panegirico lo 
que llevo dicho y lo que afiadiré. Nada 
menos exagerado. Ni esta glosa aspira a 
convertirse en loa, ni mi afieja devocién 
por aquel gran espiritu me impedirfa ser 
comedido en el juicio si fuese dable 
expresar la eminencia de la vida martiana 
con la moderacién con que describimos 
los méritos y hazafias de otros héroes de 
menor cuantia. Una vez que se ha ahon- 
dado en la vida y en la obra de Marti, 
quedamos cautivos de su grandeza ya de 
por vida. Esta reverente admiracién y 
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esta dulce reyecia que Marti nos impone, 
sélo tienen paralelo en lengua espajiola en 
las que sentimos ante el genio y la rica 
y noble humanidad de Cervantes. 


Nace José Marti en el instante en que 
Cuba empieza a madurar culturalmente y 
cuando se han producido ya varias cons- 
piraciones—y aun intentos sangrientos— 
para obtener su independencia. Cuando 
apenas ha cumplido Marti los quince 
afios, comenzara la heroica gesta liberta- 
dora que se prolongaré por una década— 
1868 a 1878. Es éste uno de los episodios 
épicos mds abnegados y gloriosos que se 
hayan producido en el hemisferio ameri- 
cano. Marti era un zagal quinceaiiero, 
pero se incorporé en espfritu a la epopeya 
libertadora desde el primer instante. Su 
soneto ‘;10 de Octubre!” y el poema 
dramAtico “‘Abdala,” publicados en 1869, 
asi lo prueban. Es interesante recordar 
que este precoz insurgente era hijo de 
padre valenciano y madre canaria, ambos 
muy leales a Espajfia. Es la eterna historia 
y la secuela ineluctable de la conducta 
de Espafia en América. Ya los primeros 
mestizos que el conquistador engendré en 
las indias violadas a principios del siglo 
XVI fueron refractarios a Espafia y 
hostiles a su politica. 

José Marti tuvo la gran fortuna de 
que un acrisolado patriota, que era a la 
vez un hombre de vasta cultura y un fino 
poeta y educador, Rafael Maria de 
Mendive, descubriera—o intuyera—en la 
nifiez de Marti, sus altos merecimientos 
inéditos todavia y lo prohijara. El hogar 
de don Rafael era, no sdélo una tertulia 
en la que se congregaban los cubanos de 
mayor valfa intelectual de entonces, sino 
también un santuario patridtico. Allf se 
plasmaron el alma y la inteligencia del 
amado discipulo. Alli germiné la llama 
patridtica del futuro Apédstol y eché 
raices su amor a la cultura. Allf se incu- 
baron también la pureza y elevacién 
éticas que hardn de él una de las figuras 
de mas recta y altrufsta conducta que la 
humanidad haya producido. 
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Del colegio de Mendive saliéd Marti ya 
preparado moralmente—templado—para 
sufrir el martirio del presidio. Cuando en 
1870 el despético gobierno espafiol de la 
isla lo condena por infidencia a seis afios 
de trabajos forzados—como a cualquier 
criminal adulto y vulgar—la idiotez de las 
autoridades espafiolas no advierte ni 
sospecha siquiera que el horror de aquel 
infierno va a ser el complemento nece- 
sario para plasmar el alma del redentor 
cubano. El martirio de aquella prisién 
seré como el crisol imprescindible para 
depurar y enaltecer el espfritu—y el 
cardcter—de Marti. Sin esta prueba 
criminal es posible que el destino que José 
Marti hubiera dado a su vida hubiese 
transitado por rumbos muy distintos a 
los que recorrié. El calvario que para él 
fué el presidio, y las atrocidades que con 
pavor y santa ira presencié alli, comple- 
taron la obra de perfeccionamiento moral 
que la amorosa rectoria de Mendive habia 
iniciado. Dos humildes espafioles pro- 
crearon en Cuba al hombre que fué José 
Marti; pero el héroe y el apéstol que en 
él se contenian en potencia, acaso se 
habrian frustrado sin el suplicio a que los 
gobernantes espafioles lo sometieron al 
cumplir los diecisiete afios. 

La terrible experiencia del presidio— 
conmutada por la pena de destierro a 
Espafia después de seis meses de agonia— 
es el acontecimiento mas decisivo y tras- 
cendente que encontramos en la vida de 
Marti. Quien lea el folleto titulado El 
presidio politico en Cuba, por él escrito al 
abandonar aquel antro de injusticias y de 
dolor antes de cumplir los dieciocho ajios, 
tiene ya la medida exacta de lo que sera 
el futuro Apéstol. Quien a su edad ha 
podido escribir estas vibrantes y transidas 
paginas, ha trazado de modo irrevocable 
la ruta de su destino. Al leer estos apéds- 
trofes biblicos intuimos que estamos 
frente a un alma larvada de heroismo y 
de santidad cuya érbita est4é ya proyec- 
tada irremediable y fatalmente hacia el 
sacrificio, el altruismo y la absoluta 
renunciacién de si misma. Este férvido 
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alegato nos da la pauta—y la talla—para 
comprender la capacidad de ternura, de 
amor, de servicio, que Marti atesoraba. 

As{ como el cautiverio de Argel nos da 
el tamafio completo de la heroica y noble 
humanidad de Cervantes, la conducta de 
Marti durante el via crucis que fueron 
aquellos seis meses del presidio y la in- 
dignada protesta que luego escribidé, son 
el rasero con que podemos medir el 
temple apostélico y la abnegada filan- 
tropia de que Marti dard pruebas durante 
el resto de su vida. ‘““Mucho he sufrido, 
pero tengo la conviccién de que he sabido 
sufrir,”’ le diré este admirable estoico 
adolescente a su maestro Mendive en 
memorable carta al abandonar la prisién. 

En la sentencia transcrita descubrimos 
no sélo al estoico puro sino la altisima y 
doble significacién que Marti le confiere 
al dolor durante toda su vida. En su 
concepto el sufrimiento es crisol en que se 
purifican y engrandecen las almas nobles 
y, a la vez, mAxima fuerza creadora en el 
orden artistico. Un andlisis superficial 
de esta especie de regodeo en el dolor y de 
la importancia que le atribuye en toda su 
obra le descubrirfa un oscuro origen sa- 
dista 0 masoquista, y alguien ha apuntado 
tan simplista explicacién. Nada menos 
acertado, sin embargo. Sin este coeficiente 
de dolor tan prdédigo para con él, en lugar 
del héroe perfecto y del Apdéstol que fué, 
siempre dispuesto a inmolarse en holo- 
causto de la humanidad, a renunciar a su 
familia, a su gloria de escritor y a sus 
mds legitimas ambiciones de hombre 
superior; sin esta agonia, repito, hoy 
tendriamos probablemente un gran poeta 
y un escritor hedonista, voluptuoso y 
refinado, similar a Darfo, Silva y Valencia. 
Del epicureismo exquisito y del alqui- 
taramiento preciosista, que también lo 
tentaron y hacia los cuales lo impelfan su 
aristocratismo mental, su amor a la 
belleza y a las formas amables y delicadas 
de la vida; de las sirenas de los deleites 
sensuales y del barroquismo sin subs- 
tancia lo salvaron su vocacién de sacri- 
ficio, su amor a los humildes, su conciencia 


redentora y, sobre todo, el dolor que a 
tiempo templé su alma para la renuncia 
total de si mismo y el perenne sacrificio 
que fué su vida. 

Para realizar la obra histérica que el 
destino de la que él llamaba “nuestra 
América” y “madre América’”’ reclamaba 
de él, eran necesarios el dolor y la abdica- 
cién absoluta de si propio. El lo sabia y 
desde su adolescencia dispuso su espiritu 
para sufrir todas las torturas y resistir 
todas las tentaciones que pudieran desviar 
el rumbo de su esfuerzo redentor. El dolor 
vino a ser como un colaborador eficacisimo 
en: su empefio de completar el “‘Spoema”’ 
que Bolivar no pudo concluir. El dolor 
fué siempre para Marti—como para todo 
ser superior—numen inspirador y acicate, 
yunque y espuela. De ahi la constante 
exaltacién que de este sentimiento en- 
contramos en su obra y la doble funcién 
que le atribuye. De esta ambivalencia 
es necesario partir para interpretar recta- 
mente esta romantica peculiaridad de la 
filosofia y de la ética martianas. Pero 
aclaremos que el concepto que Marti 
tenia del dolor y la trascendencia que le 
reconocia—y que tuvo en su vida y en su 
pensamiento—si bien son de legitima 
raiz romantica, en nada se parecen a la 
farsa que en torno a este sentimiento 
representaron los romdnticos. La suya es 
una actitud prometeica—humilde y he- 
roica a la vez. En él se dieron una pro- 
funda vocacién de sacrificio y una capaci- 
dad redentora que nadie en América ha 
poseido en tan alto grado. Bien sabia él 
que en su América, “quien se mete a re- 
dentor sale crucificado,” pero esta con- 
ciencia no lo arredré nunca. Su signo le 
convirtiéd en “hombre de servicio,” y él 
acepté gustoso la inmolacién de si propio 
que los hados le habian impuesto para que 
pudiera consumar su misién emancipa- 
dora. 


Todo Marti esté ya contenido en 
potencia—y aun en germen—en las 
pAginas de El Presidio Politico en Cuba. 
Sin leer esta conmovedora deprecacién 
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escrita al filo de los dieciocho afios, no es 
posible comprender la magnitud del 
espiritu martiano ni su vida. Por esta 
viril y a la vez evangélica inculpacién ha 
de empezar su aprendizaje martiano 
quien aspire a conocerlo integralmente y a 
desentrafiar el inefable contenido moral y 
humano de su mensaje. En esta glosa sélo 
tengo espacio para sugerir la ejemplaridad 
de su vida y el altisimo rango estético y 
moral de su obra escrita. Quien desee 
conocerlo en todas sus facetas tendraé que 
leerlo y meditarlo copiosa y largamente. 
Ninguno de los miles de estudios y articu- 
los menores que sobre él se han escrito da 
idea cabal de su jerarquia ética ni de su 
genio. Ni siquiera las varias antologias 
en que muchos han querido aprisionar su 
esencia, dan la tasa de su tamaiio. De los 
libros en que se han clasificado y reunido 
aspectos parciales de su copiosa y frag- 
mentaria obra literaria, el que mejor y 
mds totalmente lo representa es el que 
escribié sin sospechar siquiera que algun 
dia seria amorosamente coleccionado: su 
epistolario. Es en la epistolografia mas 
© menos intima donde Marti mas se nos 
entrega y donde mas al desnudo y palpi- 
tante sentimos su alma, y donde su mente 
poderosa y su originalidad estilfstica 
brillan a mayor altura. 

En cuanto a la bibliografia exegética es 
necesario leer siquiera cinco libros que 
cito por el orden cronolégico de su apari- 
cién: Martt, el Apédstol (1933), por Jorge 
Majiach; Marti, Mistico del Deber (1940), 
por Felix Lizaso; Martt (1941), por M. 
Isidro Méndez; Martt, escritor (1945), por 
Andrés Iduarte y los dos voltiimenes 
titulados Vida y Pensamiento de Marti 
(1942) en los que colaboraron muchos de 
los mds fieles y sagaces intérpretes cuba- 
nos del Maestro. No contiene esta exigua 
némina muchisimas de las monografias 
mas agudas y esclarecedoras que sobre 
multiples aspectos de la vida y de la 
obra de Marti se han publicado por no 
pocas de las mentes mas licidas de 
Europa y América, tales como Miguel de 
Unamuno, Fernando de los Rios, Max 
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Daireaux, Gabriela Mistral, Pedro Henri- 
quez Urefia, Roberto F. Giusti, Juana de 
Ibarbourou, Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, 
Mauricio Magdaleno, y cien mds. Pero 
los cinco libros aludidos representan los 
intentos mds logrados y comprensivos 
hasta el presente escritos en los que se 
procuré dar una idea de conjunto de su 
multiple personalidad. 

Como hemos visto, el Marti histérico, 
libertador de Cuba y defensor y veedor de 
la América hispana podria explicarse 
mediante la teoria determinista, teoria 
que sin nombrarla aplicé él mismo en 
algunas ocasiones para interpretar a 
varias figuras norteamericanas. ‘Nada es 
un hombre en sf, y lo que es lo pone en él 
su pueblo,” dijo refiriéndose a Henry 
Ward Beecher. El mismo concepto apa- 
rece en varios de sus escritos. 

Pero si el héroe y el Apéstol, que tan 
perfectamente se complementan en él, el 
orador y el revolucionario, el organizador 
y el polftico pueden explicarse a través 
de las necesidades de su pueblo y de las 
urgencias de su hora, como fuerza indivi- 
dual en funcidén de destino colectivo, como 
suma y sintesis de aspiraciones de la gran 
masa—‘“talento acumulado” que dijera 
él para definir el genio—; en cambio su 
extraordinaria originalidad estilistica, su 
capacidad poética y su rango de pensador 
ya no son tan faciles de explicar mediante 
férmulas conocidas. Como todo genio, 
Marti se coloca fuera de toda ley o prin- 
cipio definidor y rompe las pautas consa- 
gradas. Su vigorosa personalidad se 
desenvuelve al margen de las normas o 
patrones conocidos y se mantiene auté- 
noma y cefiera como el céndor andino. 
José Marti es una categoria aparte en el 
gregarismo tipico de las letras hispanoa- 
mericanas. 

Siendo uno de los m4ximos renovadores 
—e innovadores—que pudiéramos en- 
contrar en lengua castellana desde el gran 
don Luis de Géngora, es a la vez uno de 
los escritores mds enraizados en la buena 
y fecunda tradicién popular espafiola. 
Hasta ahora apenas se ha explorado epi- 
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dérmicamente su enorme aporte a la 
transformacién que en el orden de las 
ideas, del estilo y de la estética en general 
operé el modernismo. Entre los estudios 
mas serios y reveladores que en torno a 
su influjo sobre los modernistas se han 
publicado podrian citarse los de Regino E. 
Boti, Osvaldo Bazil, Eugenio Florit, 
Juan Ramén Jiménez, la breve y medular 
nota de Federico de Onis, y muy especial- 
mente, el ensayo de Angel I. Augier 
reproducido en Vida y Pensamiento de 
Martt, Vol. II. 

Pero todos éstos no son mas que sondeos 
parciales no siempre acompafiados de 
suficiente andlisis y cotejo. El dia en que 
alguien debidamente capacitado haga el 
estudio hondo y agotador del estilo de 
Marti, de sus ideas y de su estética en 
general, y procure desentrafiar la sutil 
relacién que lo enlaza con casi todos los 
grandes poetas y prosistas que en His- 
panoamérica florecieron entre 1885 y 
1915, entonces se verd con asombro cudn 
honda es la deuda de aquella generacién 
para con el genio cubano. Como las 
corrientes subterrdneas, ésta de la influen- 
cia martiana en los modernistas es recén- 
dita pero muy intensa. 

Su originalidad era mucho mas po- 
derosa y “‘su modernidad apuntaba mas 
lejos que la de los modernistas,’’ como 
dice Federico de Onis. Por eso precisa- 
mente su ascendiente sobre sus coetaéneos 
no es tan facilmente perceptible como el 
de Dario, por ejemplo. Marti jamds 
cultivé el exotismo de temas y hasta de 
expresién tan patente en Azul...y en 
Prosas Profanas, luego remedado ad 
nauseam por los émulos menores de 
Rubén. Sin embargo, el propio Darfo le 
debe mds—mucho mds—que a ningtin 
otro escritor hispano o extranjero. Desde 
1886 en que lo descubrié en Chile a tra- 
vés de La Nacién de Buenos Aires hasta 
su muerte en 1916, Dario jamaés dejé de 
considerar a Marti como un paradigma 
de hombre y de escritor. Del influjo de 
todos sus modelos de adolescencia y 
juventud—los clasicos, Zorrilla, Bécquer, 


Campoamor, Coppée, Mendés, Gautier, 
Verlaine, Mallarmé, Rimbeau, y tantisi- 
mos otros—se liberté a su hora Dario, 
pero la dulce sombra de aquel nazareno 
genial que al abrazarlo en New York en 
1893 lo llamé “hijo,” no lo desamparé 
nunca. Aun en la semiconciencia de dip- 
somaniaco de sus tltimos afios, Marti se 
le aparecia a Dario como patrén y modelo, 
segtin el testimonio de Osvaldo Bazil que 
lo traté mucho entre 1910 y 1914. 

En corroboracién de lo antedicho 
transcribiré un breve comentario del gran 
eritico espafiol, Guillermo Df{az-Plaja, 
quien en su erudito libro Modernismo 
frente a noventa y ocho, recientemente 
publicado, glosa—y hace suyos—sendos 
pareceres de Osvaldo Bazil y de Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia. Dice Diaz-Plaja: 


Pero el enlace con el modernismo no nos lo da 
Montalvo, sino Marti, ese gigantesco fend- 
meno de la lengua hispdnica, raiz segura de la 
prosa de Rubén y, desde luego, el primer 
“‘creador’’ de prosa que ha producido el mundo 
hispano. . . .“‘Sin Marti no hay Dario,” ha 
llegado a decir un critico [Bazil]. La frase, si 
exagerada en cuanto al verso, es verdad abso- 
luta en cuanto a la prosa. 


Exceptuado Bolivar, con ningtn otro 
mentor o paladin de sus libertades tiene 
la América ibera contraida tan cuantiosa 
deuda. Desde 1875, cuando llegé a México 
casi imberbe todavia, hasta su inmolacién 
definitiva en 1895, Marti se convirtié en’ 
el “leader” espiritual y cultural del con- 
tinente. Su apostolado polftico-social y su 
cruzada en favor de una cultura autéc- 
tona, original y vigorosa sdélo fueron 
interrumpidos por su muerte prematura. 
Léase su carta inconclusa al mexicano 
Manuel A. Mercado, escrita la vispera 
de su muerte, y se percibiré su transida 
preocupacién por los destinos de la Amé- 
rica hispana. Nadie hasta hoy ha realizado 
una mds tenaz, clarividente y fervorosa 
campafia redentora por aquellas tierras. 
Este apostolado reviste multiples aspectos 
y abarea todos los problemas que su 
América confrontaba: el politico, el social, 
el econdémico, el religioso, el cultural. Los 
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destinos de la América espafiola se le 
convirtieron en verdadera obsesién. Tan 
intensa fué esta preocupacién y tanto 
sufrid por ella que llegé a enfermar 
fisicamente. En el prélogo a Versos 
sencillos y en muchas cartas privadas nos 
dejé él mismo testimonio de esta angustia. 

Marti fué el primero en percibir y 
denunciar con firme y perseverante elo- 
cuencia el peligro que el incipiente im- 
perialismo econédmico de Wall Street 
representaba para la otra América. En 
esto tuvo una visién profética que ningtin 
otro escritor hispano ha revelado. Muchos 
son los que antes y después de él han 
escrito en lengua espafiola sobre los 
Estados Unidos, mas ninguno se aproxima 
siquiera al vigor descriptivo, la grandeza 
épica y la perspicacia vaticinadora de sus 
formidables crénicas. Ninguno tampoco 
ha hecho tan cabal justicia a este gran 
pais. Compdrense, por ejemplo, las loas 
de Sarmiento con los augurios certeros de 
Marti; la admiracién sin critica del ar- 
gentino que sdlo le permite ver lo que 
aqui encontré de noble y digno de emula- 
cién, con el andlisis hondo, equitativo y 
profético que Marti nos dejé. Sarmiento 
encarece y aplaude; Marti escudrifia y 
juzga. 

Para los grandes hombres de los Esta- 
dos Unidos, ya se llamen Washington o 
Lincoln, Emerson 0 Whitman, Wendell 
Phillips o Peter Cooper, guarda Marti sus 
acentos mds transidos y su admiracién 
mas acendrada. Nadie ha cantado la 
gloria de éstos y otros muchos inclitos 
espiritus norteamericanos con mas ren- 
dida veneracién ni con més fervorosas 
palabras. Lo mismo puede decirse de sus 
épicas descripciones de la democracia y la 
libertad que aqui encontré, de las virtudes 
de este pueblo, de su tolerancia, su vigor, 
su amor al trabajo y su fuerte sentido de 
justicia. 

Pero no todo “olfa a clavellina” en los 
Estados Unidos en su época, y como él 
lo estudia y analiza todo, descubre tam- 
bién los abusos e injusticias del capi- 
talismo corporativo, la corrupcién de los 


politicos venales, los despojos que perpe- 
traba aquél valido del soborno de los 
“‘patriotas profesionales’’ que por aquellas 
calendas abundaban tanto o mds que hoy. 
Entonces su pluma se torna airada y 
flagela con la severidad del justo. Mas su 
repugnancia ante los politicos simoniacos 
y su santa indignacién ante los atropellos 
y las expoliaciones de que era victima la 
clase proletaria jamds le impidieron ad- 
mirar y ponderar todo lo que de bueno 
encontré aqui. En los diecisiete voltimenes 
en que se ha recogido cuanto escribié sobre 
los Estados Unidos encontrara el lector 
curioso el mds completo, brillante y 
rigurosamente justo panorama que de la 
sociedad norteamericana, sus institu- 
ciones, su cultura y sus grandes figuras se 
haya escrito jamds en lengua espajfiola. 

Pero Marti no se limit6é a interpretar y 
a dar a conocer en todo el mundo hispano 
la cultura norteamericana, sino que en 
varias formas contribuyé a fomentarla y 
ennoblecerla. Durante los tres lustros que 
residi6 en New York fundé o dirigiéd 
cuatro o cinco publicaciones periddicas, 
tradujo libros americanos al espaiiol, 
ensefié esta lengua en las escuelas noc- 
turnas de la ciudad, y colaboré, primero 
en The Hour y luego, por diez afios, en el 
New York Sun, en la época en que Charles 
A. Dana lo dirigia. Dana convirtidé el 
Sun en el diario de mayor importancia 
cultural del pais en su tiempo. Segiin el 
testimonio que el propio Dana nos dejé, 
Marti escribia sobre temas de arte y 
literatura europeos con los cuales estaba 
muy familiarizado. Por algtin tiempo fué 
cénsul de la Argentina, el Uruguay y el 
Paraguay en New York, y en tal cardcter 
propugné el intercambio cultural y co- 
mercial con dichas reptiblicas. Por tltimo 
intervino directamente en la polftica del 
Departamento de Estado al ser designado 
embajador especial del Uruguay ante la 
conferencia monetaria panamericana que 
convocé el Secretario James G. Blaine, en 
1891. En esta asamblea Marti combatié 
con gran habilidad y elocuencia la politica 
de Blaine y de los intereses platistas. 
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Estos querian que la América latina 
aceptara la plata a la par con el oro, y 
que ayudara a los Estados Unidos a 
imponerla en el mundo entero. El ardor 
y la sagacidad con que Marti se opuso a 
esta politica hicieron fracasar los desig- 
nios de Blaine. 


He agotado el espacio de que Hispania 
dispone para esta glosa y apenas he in- 
dicado algunas de las aristas mds salientes 
de la vida y la obra de Marti. Mas a 
despecho de la extensién de esta nota, no 
quisiera terminarla sin afiadir una breve 
alusién a su pensamiento filoséfico porque 
de lo contrario la semblanza resultaria 
demasiado trunca y fallida. 

Era Marti un adolescente todavia y ya 
pensaba por su cuenta y riesgo. Buena 
prueba de ello es El Presidio Politico en 
Cuba. A pesar de su copiosa y variada 
cultura—clésica y moderna, europea y 
americana—es imposible descubrirle mo- 
delos ni encontrarle gufas fijos después de 
cumplidos los veinte afios. Huellas de 
ideologias coetdneas si las revela su 
pensamiento, porque como él mismo 
afirmé, “nadie se libra de su tiempo.” 
Mas la ruta de su ideacién, él mismo se 
la abrié. Su pensamiento filoséfico, tan 
imperfectamente explorado todavia, es 
ecléctico y se resume—como ha apuntado 
Jorge Mafiach—en una especie de armo- 
nismo pantefista evidenciado en muchas 
de sus prosas y bellamente resumido en 
esta sugeridora estrofa de Versos Sencillos: 


Todo es hermoso y constante, 
Todo es misica y razén, 

Y todo, como el diamante, 
Antes que luz es carbén. 


Marti se familiariz6 con todas las 
corrientes filoséficas y con los pensadores 
de talla de todas las épocas, pero tuvo 
buen cuidado de no uncir su mente al 
yugo de ningtin sistema de ideas ni a 
creencia religiosa alguna. Tampoco se 
dej6 ganar por ningtin idedlogo, ni si- 
quiera por aquéllos que en muchos puntos 
le eran afines, como en el caso de Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, por ejemplo. Glosando 
lo que mas tarde dijera Rubén Dario de 
su propia “literatura,’’ Marti hubiera 
podido afirmar con mayor justificacién: 
mi pensamiento es mfo en mi. 

Esta independencia y originalidad es 
facilmente perceptible, lo mismo en sus 
conceptos metafisicos o religiosos que 
en sus ideas politico-sociales. Prueba de 
su eclecticismo—tanto como de su inde- 
pendencia cogitativa—es el hecho de que 
lo reclaman como expresi6n suya, budistas 
y tedsofos, materialistas y espiritualistas, 
marxistas y capitalistas, estoicos y posi- 
tivistas. En ninguna de estas concep- 
ciones podemos encasillarlo. Cierto que él 
las estudié todas y de todas se beneficid, 
pero de ninguna fué tributario. Su 
mentalidad era demasiado vigorosa para 
dejarse captar por ningtin sistema o men- 
tor. Su indiscutible filiacién estoica es mds 
temperamental que cogitativa o reflexiva. 
Innegable es también el influjo que en su 
juventud ejercié sobre él el krausismo, en 
su fase espafiola, que absorbié primero en 
la escuela de Mendive y luego directa- 
mente en Madrid durante los afios de 
apogeo de este sistema en la Peninsula. 
Mas también aqui se da la afinidad moral 
entre la ética de Marti y la que orientaba 
a los krausistas espafioles con don Julian 
Sanz del Rio a la cabeza. 

Un examen cuidadoso de sus ideas le 
descubrirfa huellas del pensamiento in- 
glés, del pragmatismo norteamericano y 
del positivismo—tanto en su fase spen- 
ceriana como comteana—a pesar de su 
arraigado espiritualismo. Mas su con- 
cepcién del mundo, de la vida y de la 
muerte es incontrovertiblemente suya. De 
sus Versos Libres habia dicho en el pré- 
logo: “‘Estos son mis versos. Son como 
son. A nadie los pedi prestados.’”’ Lo 
mismo pudo haber dicho de su ideacién 
filoséfica. 

Mas con todo y ser tan noble el rango 
que como pensador, prosista y poeta hay 
que asignarle, lo mds excelso e inusitado 
en Marti, lo que mejor lo define y carac- 
teriza, es lo que en otra ocasién he llamado 
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el “valor humano.”’ Es el hombre lo que 
en él mds sobresale y le coloca en una 
categoria aparte entre sus congéneres de 
letras. Con mds razén que a Emerson 
podria aplicdrsele a Marti este magnffico 
epitafio que él le consagré al pensador de 
Concord: “‘Fué tierno para los hombres, 
y fiel a si propio . . . Ni alquilé su mente, 
ni su lengua, ni su conciencia. De él como 
de un astro surgia luz. En él fué entera- 
mente digno el ser humano.” 


La irénica definicién del genio que 
Samuel Butler nos dejé, tiene una exacta 
aplicacién al caso de José Marti. Desde la 
infancia hasta la muerte revelé una infi- 
nita capacidad de sufrimiento que puso 
siempre al servicio de sus semejantes. 
Dijo Butler: ‘““Genius has been defined as 
a supreme capacity for taking trouble. It 
might be more fitly described as a supreme 
capacity for getting its possessors into 
trouble of all kinds.” Asi Marti. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Will you check the names of your colleagues and friends who 
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Directory of Members? And will you then talk to those colleagues 
and friends who are not members? Tell them why they should 
join the Association, and write to the Secretary, Professor Turk, 
who will be glad to send them information and a sample copy of 
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Alguna vez se ha insistido sobre la 
conveniencia de levantar el mapa de 
nuestro idioma en América.* No un 
mapa lingiifstico, porque se correria el 
gran riesgo de perdernos en un laberinto 
en que la cronologia de los dialectos y las 
lenguas indigenas, sigue siendo el rom- 
pecabezas de los estudiosos del america- 
nismo. 

Un mapa geo-politico en el que se 
viese con toda claridad, por ejemplo, 
cémo el nombre azteca de una legumbre— 
el 4yotl—ya no se usa en México, pero 
si en tierras al sur que tuvieron con los 
mexicanos precolombinos relaciones co- 
merciales. En ese mapa veriamos, como 
en un diorama de geografia histdérica, los 
nombres abolidos de muchas palabras 
que hoy sélo nos salen al encuentro en 
libros como el ‘Periquillo Sarniento.” 
Las palabras, como las ciudades extintas, 
tienen su prehistoria y también su ar- 
queologia. De algunas sdélo poseen la 
clave quienes se entregan al estudio 
amoroso de esos duendes que se esconden 
entre los resquicios de los recuerdos o 
entre las p4ginas de los libros que sdlo 
consultan los eruditos que salen de casa 
en dias de jolgorio, cuando hasta los 
seres invisibles se entregan a las delicias 
de la siesta. 

Desde Colén hasta Cantinflas y desde 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo—a quie- 
nes debemos un nuevo mundo verbal— 
hasta los poetas anénimos que piden 
limosna en las esquinas, hay un incesante 
afan de descubrir en las vetas de la ex- 
presién ese oro que a veces se acoraza con 
el mimetismo del cobre y que sdélo en 
ciertos instantes brilla sibitamente, como 
cuando se le atisba en las coronas de los 


* Conferencia pronunciada en el Instituto 
Caro y Cuervo de Bogoté, el 12 de junio de 1951. 
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santos o en los ojos de las gentes mids 
queridas. 

Un escritor—me parece que Agustin 
YAafiez—ha dicho certeramente que la 
América espafiola ha sido hecha con 
palabras. Desde la que fué lanzada aquella 
alba de 1492, cuando Rodrigo de Triana 
casi exigia el pago de las albricias, hasta 
las otras palabras, las que dijeron Bolivar 
y sus conmilitones y los que antes de 
Bolivar las encontraron en otros labios: 
tierra, democracia, libertad, felicidad. . . 
Han sido el hombre que muchas veces 
no tiene nombre y el hombre de letras 
que conoce su oficio quienes han inventado 
palabras. Ese genio sigue teniéndolo 
nuestra América y algunos de nuestros 
pueblos lo tienen mas que otros. Pero el 
hombre de letras que dialoga con el 
pueblo, que le toma continuamente el 
pulso mental y le escucha; es decir Cer- 
vantes. Cuando a Cervantes le citan 
para solucionar una controversia, parece 
que se olvidan de que empleé los mis- 
misimos términos que en sus andanzas 
oyera en los caminos, las hosterias, las 
bodegas, entre los léperos y los santos, 
las gentes y las gentuzas, alli donde el 
idioma esté fermentando sus mejores 
mostos para que los criticos los trasieguen 
y les pongan etiquetas: ‘“‘como dijo Santa 
Teresa,” ‘como escribid Ruben Dario.” 
Los poetas que han revolucionado el 
idioma son los que han traido a él los 
instrumentos de expresién que nos falta- 
ban. Galicismo o anglicismo o provin- 
cialismo, van cayendo en ese magnifico 
torrente de oro impuro, hierro, cristal, 
platino, detritus, caddveres de rosas, 
esqueletos de orugas, que van a dar al 
maravilloso mar de la expresién. 

Muchos de los nombres mis elementales 
ofrecen ejemplos de diversidad al deno- 
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min4rseles, de pais a pais. Este fenédmeno 
radica en la heterogeneidad de los dia- 
lectos y en las transformaciones morfo- 
légicas que se han operado en cuatro 
siglos. El conquistador y el explorador 
tuvieron que usar los nombres indfgenas 
que iban adoptando, asi como se vieron 
obligados a sustentarse con los comes- 
tibles y los bebestibles de las tierras 
recién halladas. Tuvieron que aprender, 
hasta modificdndolos, los nombres de las 
ciudades y los montes, las frutas y los 
animales, las bebidas y los utensilios. 
De Cuauhndhuac hicieron Cuernavaca; 
pero también respetaron algunas palabras 
que hoy circulan en nuestro vocabulario: 
canoa, huracdn, hamaca, pampa, llama, 
papa. Parecen ser esos los mds antiguos 
vocablos que incorporaron a su espajfiol. 
Desde las fnsulas caribefias se fueron 
desparramando esas semillas hacia los 
litorales y las tierras adentro. 

Habr& que estudiar mds a fondo a 
Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Hérrera 
y Tordesillas, Acosta, Garcilaso, Cobo, 
Juan de Castellanos, y todos los cronistas 
de los dos primeros siglos del régimen 
espafiol en América, para precisar el 
vocabulario floral y frutal en sus fuentes 
primordiales. 

El molle peruano al trasladarse a la 
altiplanicie mexicana, como recuerdo del 
Virrey Antonio de Mendoza, se convirtié 
en piri, que mas tarde ha resultado 
pirul; la mds deliciosa de la familia de las 
guayabas se transformé en guayaba peru- 
lera; el mds fragante de los pl4tanos, por 
haber aparecido quizA en Santo Domingo, 
fué denominado dominico, y el otro, el 
banano que se “desmaya al peso de su 
dulce carga” en la “Oda” de Bello, al 
llegar desde una isla de Honduras al 
sureste de México, es el platano roatén. Y 
el aguacate, la palta del Pert, colabora en 
la preparacién de uno de los platos ex- 
quisitos de la cocina mexicana, convir- 
tiéndose en el guacamole (molli, masa); es 
decir masa de aguacate. El pataste de 
Honduras es el huixquil de Guatemala, el 
chayote en México, la caigua en el Pert y 


pepino de rellenar en Colombia. Y asi 
llegamos a los frijoles, los hechiceros, que 
también se llaman judias o porotos o 
habichuelas; y si estan en su vaina resultan 
vainitas en el Pert, ejotes en México, 
frijoles verdes en Honduras. 

En esa procesién de regalos del Nuevo 
Mundo van proclamando sus proceden- 
cias indudables: la rosa de Castilla, el 
soconusco (0 cacao de dicha regién), el 
té del Paraguay, la flor de Oaxaca (que 
en los patios de Honduras pregona la 
sencillez de la abuela floral que llegé 
desde allé); la marihuana, o marijuana, 
que quiz4é comenzé a tener nombre propio, 
a pesar de su mala reputacién, gracias a 
dofia Maria Juana (tia Juana o Tijuana, 
en la frontera méxico-estadounidense) y 
después adquirié el diminutivo con que la 
nombran sus consumidores: dofia Juanita, 
que otros llaman grifa. zY qué decir de la 
flor de Navidad en México, o estrella 
federal en el Paraguay, que al ser tras- 
plantada por el primer diplomatico norte- 
americano en México, Mr. Poinsett, fué 
bautizada al otro lado del Bravo, y aun 
se le conoce asi, con el nombre de “‘poin- 
settia,” y esté regresando a su pais natal 
con el nombre de “ponciana’”’? Hay una 
flor que en México produce un trémulo 
color rojo en el agua y que brinda deli- 
cioso refrigerio; es la flor de Jamaica, 
que algtin peregrino o algtin horticultor 
llev6 desde la isla a Veracruz, y que 
habria de ser también sinénimo de 
fiesta mexicana, con musica de cuerda y 
“amistosidad de los amigos,” algo asf 
como la verbena o la romeria. 

Pero entre todos los animales de la 
América antigua, es el pavo el que tiene 
mas personalidad: gallina de la tierra lo 
llamaron los conquistadores y los cronis- 
tas, o gallina de Indias, guanajo en Cuba 
(quiz porque fué llevado desde la isla 
de Guanaja), pipila y sobre todo guajo- 
lote (huexélotl, ‘el viejo zxélotl,” “el viejo 
Dios azteca,” en México) y al llegar a 
Centro-América es el jolote (otros le 
llaman diputado, porque cuando en ban- 
dada se le cambia el color de la cresta). 
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Si los ingleses lo llamaron turkey porque 
creyeron que procedia de Turquia, los 
brasilefios—por semejante razén—le lla- 
maron pir% como los italianos portogalo a 
la naranja, porque les llegé desde Portu- 


Ya deberia iniciarse el trazo de los 
mapas del pan y de la reposteria. El 
célebre dulce de Arequipa, como se conoce 
en México y Colombia, al manjarblanco 
peruano, se encuentra en los recetarios 
del siglo xvmr mexicano; la panela, 
panocha y piloncillo (México), chancaca 
(Peri) o simplemente dulce (Centro 
América) necesitan conocer toda su 
familia. La variedad maravillosa del 
tamal, que resulta nacatamal en Honduras 
(es decir naca “carne” y tamalli, “masa 
de maiz’ en azteca), ayaca en Venezuela, 
y luego el envuelto y cojongo y toda una 
pobre pero honrada progenie que ha de 
vivir mientras el mafz esté en el solio en 
que lo han puesto sus panegiristas, desde 
el milenario poeta del Popol-Vuh hasta 
don Juan Montalvo. El maiz, que viene 
caminando airoso desde “‘la tierra de los 
mantenimientos” de que habla Sahagin, 
cuya larga historia narra la tortilla y 
rejuvenece en el cacao y el azticar, cuando 
en la zona térrida centro-americana le 
entregan el don del cacao y la vainilla, 
“que en la espumante jicara rebosa.” 

Si el maiz y las frutas y los animales del 
mundo americano han dado al espajiol 
una muchedumbre de palabras, hay una 
que durante mucho tiempo se elevé a la 
categoria de un nombre que aparece atin 
en la geografia histérica y en el habla 
popular de la América media. Desde que 
Colén en 1502 se aproximé a la costa de 
Honduras, ésta comenzé a llamarse Hi- 
bueras, porque el sefior almirante vid 
flotando en el mar muchas calabazas, que 
las gentes de las Antillas llamaban 
higiieras (no confundirlas con las hi- 
gueras), segtin informa puntualmente el 
cronista Oviedo. Tal palabra tafina—hi- 
giiero, giiiro—fué mal repetida por los 
conquistadores y durante mucho tiempo 
hablaron de las Higiieras. Pero el nombre 
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viaj6 hacia México, acaso con algunos que 
acompafiaron a Cristébal de Olid y mas 
tarde a Cortés, con tal fortuna para su 
diseminacién, que las gentes del Andhuac 
y de Michoacan llaman atin fruta de las 
Hibueras, 0 queso de las Hibueras, a los 
que provienen de tierras que estén mas 
all4 de Cuernavaca. Las relaciones pre- 
cortesianas de los aztecas se extendieron 
profundamente hasta Nicaragua, y asi se 
explica por qué en Centro América tene- 
mos numerosos nombres geograficos que 
provienen de rafces mayas 0 mexicanas. 
Mazatlan, Mazatenango; Ixtaccfhuatl, 
Siguatepeque, siguapate; Totolapa en 
México, Totonicapan en Guatemala, To- 
togalpa en Honduras, para demostrar 
que el éototl, el pajaro, es un personaje. La 
gran mayorfa de esos nombres han sido 
explicados por Robelo y Pefiafiel, Bar- 
berena y Membreifio, en libros de honda 
americanidad. También Victoriano Salado 
Alvarez, en su Mézico Peregrino, supo 
atesorar esos conocimientos y esas melo- 
dias verbales, dejando asi un itinerario 
que invita a seguir la marcha de las 
palabras viajeras. No sélo tienen historia 
sino que la explican, sobre todo los gen- 
tilicios: chalacos, jarochos y huachinangos; 
chapines, catrachos, guanacos, pinoleros y 
ticos en Centro-América; huachinango, en 
México, es el nombre de un pescado 
famoso, y a la vez el de un pueblo de 
tierra adentro, lo cual explica por qué en 
Veracruz llaman a los que de allé proce- 
den huachinangos. 

2Por qué a los hondurefios nos llaman 
guanacos? Aventuro la hipdtesis: por haber 
sido la Isla de Guanaja el sitio geografico 
que primero conocieron en el siglo xvI 
los descubridores. Guanaja, la Bonacca de 
los anglo-parlantes, fué la primera tierra 
en donde Coldén se detuvo en su cuarto 
viaje sin meterse en Honduras. Esta 
expresién es una ironia que en México 
endilgan a quien corre la aventura de 
entrar en un laberinto; y all4 también, 
cuando algo se ha complicado, es porque 
ha ido de Guatemala a Guatepeor. 

En esa némina sobresalen los diversos 
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sindnimos que tiene la palabra campesino: 
el payo de México, el guajiro de Cuba, el 
penco (zopenco) de Honduras, el mon- 
tubio del Ecuador, el cholo del Peri, el 
guaso en Chile, el payuco de Argentina. 
Los que designan al nifio quiz4 son muy 
graciosos: escuintle (izcuintli, “perro”, en 
ndhuatl chilpayate), coconete 0 chamaco, 
en México, patojo en Guatemala y Hon- 
duras, zipote y chigiiin en Honduras, 
chacalin en Costa Rica, chicoso en Chile, 
pibe en Argentina, guagua en el Peri. Y 
los que designan al émnibus nos ofrecen 
rico repertorio: camién en México, gua- 
gua en Cuba, géndola en Chile, colectivo 
en Argentina, y durante algunos afios, 
baronesa en Honduras. :Por qué baro- 
nesa? Hard veinte afios—y va de historia 
—aparecié una procedente de Francia en 
busca de concesién petrolera. Era tan 
voluminosa que viajaba en démnibus 
propio, y bien pronto Juan Lanas confirié 
el rango nobiliario al vehiculo novedoso. 
El forastero se sorprendia al escuchar la 
indicacién del transetinte: “‘Stibase en la 
baronesa que allf va’’. . . 

Ya sabemos lo que es hacerse el sueco; 
lo que pocos saben es por qué en México 
se dice que ‘“‘ya llegaron los ingleses”’ 
cuando se presenta el cobrador. :Acaso se 
explica esa expresién por el disgusto y 
alarma que producia la presencia de la 
cobranza puntual de la Deuda Inglesa? 
Lo que va desapareciendo ya en México 
es el empleo de la palabra panamd para 
referirse a un peculado; pero z:cémo pasé 
de Francia el ‘“‘c’est un Panam&” cuando 
en los dias de Lesseps los franceses 
hablaban del malhadado negocio del 
Canal? Retornemos mejor a los poéticos 
epitetos, que no por ser viejos siguen 
palpitando en nuestra imaginacidén: el oro 
del Pert, el bAlsamo del Peri, el oro del 
Guayape, la mula de TucumAn, el palo 
del Brasil o de Campeche, el dulce de 
Arequipa, el mango de Manila, la raiz de 
Jalapa, que es tanto como entrar en el 
huerto encantado en que florecen la flor 
del lilol4, y se suaviza el pan de Guate- 
mala. zCudl es la breve historia de ese 


nombre popular en el Peri? Fray José 
Ramén Rojas—el que hizo brotar el agua 
en el desierto de Ica—llegé a tierra perua- 
na desde su ‘“‘cara parens, dulcis Guati- 
mala”’; y entre las joyas de su saber lucia 
la receta para hacer fabricar un bizcocho 
con trigo del pais. Fué asi primero, para 
las gentes, “el pan que hace el Padre de 
Guatemala,” y mas tarde “el pan de 
Guatemala” que en Honduras—en donde 
residié algin tiempo—se llama patona. 

Hay que recorrer los libros en que 
palpita el saber popular. Hay que revisar 
los libros de los viajeros que al pasar 
por nuestros paises descubrieron signifi- 
caciones al conversar con los miserables 
y los potentados, el aventurero y el 
truhén; y también ganarse la intimidad 
de los cronistas que en el sigo xvI, con 
ojos asombrados, contemplaron el Nuevo 
Mundo, que no lo era sélo por sus en- 
cantos fisicos, sino por su complicada 
psicologia. Y ordenar los términos que 
los costumbristas y los novelistas han 
empleado para dar color y hechizo a sus 
creaciones. La tarea ha sido comenzada 
ya por Augusto Malaret y Francisco J. 
Santamaria con sus sendos Diccionario de 
Americanismos y han utilizado un vasto 
arsenal que estAé disperso en los libros y 
las monografias de otros investigadores. 
También hay que reconstruir la bio- 
grafia de un vocabulario espafiol ya 
extinto, y del que, anticuado, sigue 
escondido en los villorios y las haciendas, 
alli donde hay islas humanas que, sin 
saberlo, han conservado muchos esplen- 
dores de ese tesoro. 

No haya temor a que nuestro idioma 
también se disperse frente a la multipli- 
cidad de los vocablos, porque los estadis- 
ticos tendra4n buen cuidado de informar a 
quienes procuran fijarlo y enriquecerlo. 
Bien dijo el Padre Restrepo, en nuestro 
Primer Congreso de Academias de la 
Lengua Espafiola: ““Hubo un tiempo en 
que espfritus perspicaces temieron ver 
deshecha esta unidad poderosa de nuestra 
lengua, asi como en siglos anteriores el 
latin imperial se fraccioné en una veintena 








de lenguas romances. Tal vez ese peligro, 
gracias a vuestra diligencia, se ha retirado 
mucho, y en estas reuniones hemos de 
ver si logramos alejarlo mucho mas. Es 
verdad que toda lengua hablada es una 
gran extensidén de territorio que lleva en 
si misma gérmenes de diferenciacién; 
pero también es cierto que la civilizacién 
moderna ha hecho a las sociedades mucho 
mas compactas y ha dado a las lenguas 
nuevos elementos de conservacién. Las 
lenguas se fraccionan al correr de los si- 
glos cuando viven aislados los grupos que 
las hablan. Pero :quién puede aislarse en 
este siglo xx, época del avidén, del teléfono, 
de la prensa, de la radiodifusién? Y hay 
que agregar también el cine, que es el 
gran divulgador de conocimientos y de 
palabras que no aparecen en los léxicos. 

Los folkloristas, los lexicégrafos, los 
maestros de historia literaria tienen alli 
una fuente que se nutre en recénditos 
hontanares y que lleva consigo los deste- 
llos del genio de nuestro idioma. Ese 
genio que no se cansa de crear y que 
antes de Rubén Dario ya buscaba su 
expresién propia en Andrés Bello, y antes 
de Bello lucia sus prendas de renovacién 
en los poemas—algunos de rica esencia y 
color populares—de Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz. América nacié al conjuro de la 
palabra Tierra, y sigue siendo eso, la 
tierra prometida no tinicamente para 
quienes buscan la dicha provisoria y el 
poderio sobre las fuerzas naturales, sino 
la esperanza pura y la atmésfera luminosa 
para los hombres de estudio que en las 
palabras encuentran una de las excelen- 
cias del hombre y las mas fieles aliadas 
para su liberacién. 

En el paisaje verbal de la América 
recién descubierta hay una procesién de 
sustantivos que iluminan las pdginas de 
los cédices indianos. Les llamaremos asi 
para no confundirlos con los cédices 
indios. Indianos, es decir los espafioles 
que regresaban de las Indias a Espajfia, 
aquerenciados en ellas, enamorados de 
ellas. Cédices indianos que redactaron 
nuestros primeros periodistas, entre ellos 
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Bernal Diaz del Castillo, el que mas 
sobresale junto al Inca Garcilaso. Aun 
no se ha puesto en orden el idioma de 
Bernal, ni el de Oviedo, ni el del Padre 
Las Casas, ni el que realza, como en 
cuadros murales, las mitologias que Saha- 
gin perpetué en su libro de nombre 
poético: Historia de las cosas de la Nueva 
Espajia. 

Los sustantivos que fulguran en la 
geografia maravillosa de las Indias, tienen 
acento y matiz insulares: canoa, bohto, 
manatt (equivalente a la sirena que en la 
luz del poniente, para reaparecer en el 
reciente libro de José Durand Flores). Y 
luego Cuba y Darién, Cozumel o Cozumil 
(o isla de las golondrinas, en maya), y a 
medida que se alzan los nuevos altares y 
San Cristébal—el primer trasatlantico— 
cede sus prestigios a Santiago, la geogra- 
fia catélica y sentimental se hace sonora 
en cuanto el marcial apéstol invade rios y 
montes, capillas y pinturas, y es el primer 
ciudadano europeo que tiene el buen 
gusto de cumplir el refran conquistador o 
lo que Raimundo Lulio aconsejaba: “‘Vete 
por el mundo y maravillate!’”’ Santiago 
viste el traje de jinete en México, baila 
con los indios “la danza de los moros y 
cristianos,’’ y es la primera arma de la 
cultura occidental; y se deja conquistar 
como lo hicieron Cortés y Pizarro y 
Alvarado, el Tonatiuh, el Sol, por lo 
hermoso y rubio, como le llamaban los 
indios. Aquel Alvarado que, al visitar un 
afio antes que Cortés la peninsula dorada 
de Yucatan, fué el primero que llevé a las 
Antillas una espléndida noticia: ‘el tamal 
existe”; pero no lo llamé tamal, sino 
‘pastel de la tierra.” 

A medida que surgian villas y ciudades, 
huertos con pomas y flores en corimbos, 
Santiago no sélo era santo patrén, sino 
padrino, y los indios mexicanos le llama- 
ron Santo Santiago. Y surge el pueblo de 
Santiaguito, como mas tarde apareceria el 
de San Miguelito. Mientras los espafioles 
conocieron el jade, el pan cazabe y el pul- 
que (de origen araucano, segtin el Padre 
Clavijero), y el giiiro y la maraca, los 
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indios hicieron que el nombre de Cuba 
prevaleciera sobre el de Juana (la tierra 
“més hermosa que mis ojos han visto,” 
exclamé el alucinado almirante). Si Juana 
hubiera prevalecido, como sucedié con 
Santo Domingo y Puerto Rico, no ten- 
driamos ahora la Cuba libre, sino la Juana 
libre, sinédnimo de Juana la Loca. El Do- 
rado no estaba en todo su esplendor, 
campeando en la geografia mitolégica que 
los fabricantes de mapas vistieron con 
creptisculos de plata y de oro. Y de st- 
bito, con las naves que llegaban por el 
Pacifico, la naranja de China, la chinam- 
pina (uno de los fuegos artificiales) y la 
china poblana, hicieron acto de presencia 
en la etnologia americana de México. 

Asi como varias grecas y figuras ale- 
géricas del azteca y el maya escondieron 
su poesia en la nueva arquitectura y en la 
leyenda religiosa, asi también, por obra y 
gracia del mestizaje hubo una muchedum- 
bre de palabras viajeras que, imitando al 
dios alado Quetzalcoatl, han recorrido las 
tierras del Ambar y los teocalis derruidos. 


Teocali: he aqui una de esas palabras—: 
el “teos” griego no se sabe cémo se 
insert6 en el ndhuatl siglos antes de 
Hernan Cortés; y se instalé en el calli, la 
casa, el templo, la casa del dios. Y se 
repite en Teotihuacdn (la ciudad de los 
dioses, Jerusalén), Teocelo, de Veracruz, 
Teotacasinte en la frontera Honduras- 
Nicaragua; Centeotl, diosa del maiz. 
Hemos llegado a la regidn mds hermosa 
de la lingiifstica americana, en donde un 
poeta—otro alquimista de la palabra— 
encontré suma felicidad al inventar para 
uno de sus poemas el nombre de Acuari- 
mantima. No se la encuentra en diccio- 
nario alguno, sino en un poemario, en el 
que el numen de Porfirio Barba-Jacob la 
puso con la elegancia con que los orfebres 
engarzan el oro de los cuatro puntos car- 
dinales y las cuatro estaciones: Acuari- 
mantima, ciudad del agua que se recrea 
en si misma, con las lagrimas infantiles al 
final de un viaje en que la rima y la melo- 
dia, el dolor y el amor, se han quintaesen- 
ciado entre los azahares perfectos. 
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DON QUIJOTE Y EL CONCEPTO ETICO 


CABALGADA DE ROCINANTE A TRAVES DE LA FILOSOFIA 


IpEL BECKER 
Faculdade de Filosofia Mackenzie, Sao Paulo, Brasil 


I 


Y, otra vez, Don Quijote. Eterna 
novedad de un viejo tema: Don Quijote 
y la ética. Pero, zhasta dénde habraé 
sido explorada, con método, con rigor 
sistematico, en profundidad y extensién, 
esta faz filoséfica del Quijote? :Hasta 
qué punto seré forzado a repisar trillados 
caminos? 

Sirvanme de amparo estas palabras— 
aunque confidenciales—de un gran maes- 
tro sudamericano: 


Su trabajo enfoca el Quijote con una luz que no 
habia visto nunca proyectada sobre el libro. 
Todo se ha visto en la novela; pero nunca, que 
yo sepa, la habian metido, como lo hace Vd., 
en el curso general de la filosoffa. Claro que 
todo est4 en todo y que lo que pensé éste y lo 
que pensé aquél puede encontrarse también 
en muchos otros libros, en donde se hayan 
dilucidado conceptos éticos o éstos hayan sido 
puestos en accién y dramatizados; pero de tales 
libros ¢cudl mds apropiado para proceder a 
semejante indagacién, correlacionando su idea 
y su simbolismo con el pensamiento filosdéfico 
universal, que el Quijote, venero inagotable de 
ensefianzas y cavilaciones? (Roberto F. 
Giusti) .' 


Por supuesto, no cabe aqui, por 
ahora, mds que un simple y rapido 
esquema, un “{ndice de cuestiones,”’ 
anuncio y proyecto—o convocacién—de 
tentativas de mds largo aliento. 

Hay en el Quijote, como en toda 
creacién inmortal del genio literario 
humano, un acentuado predominio del 
problema ético. Don Quijote: simbolo 
eterno de eternas aspiraciones y an- 
gustias humanas. Don Quijote y Sancho 
Panza: dualismo antitético—y, sin duda, 
complementario—de tendencias, especu- 
laciones y actitudes. Ambas concepciones 


pueden ser rastreadas a través del tiempo 
y del espacio en cualesquier direcciones. 

Por ser eternos—o sea, proyectados 
hacia lo futuro—Don Quijote y Sancho 
también habfan de proyectarse, fatal- 
mente, hacia lo pasado. Por fuerza 
habriamos de encontrarlos en el pen- 
samiento filoséfico de todos los tiempos, 
sea como sintesis armoniosa de un camino 
y de un ideal, sea como binomio pal- 
pitante de irreducibles y dolorosas oposi- 
ciones. Son tema constante en las pre- 
ocupaciones y dicta4menes morales del 
pasado. Y, en parte, consecuencia y 
sublimacién—en forma literaria—de tales 
inquietudes y ensefianzas en torno del 
problema ético. 

No fui hacia la tesis, de caso pensado. 
Ella vino hacia mi, implacablemente, a 
medida que progresaban mis lecturas de 
filosofia. Al respecto—después de leer mi 
esbozo—me dice un profesor de Historia 
de la Filosofia: 


A “cavalgada de Rocinante através da 
filosofia” pde mais uma vez em evidéncia o 
génio de Cervantes. £ possivel que parega um 
pouco arbitrério ou forgado encontrar D. 
Quixote e Sancho em todos os momentos da 
histéria da Filosofia. Mas é certo que essa im- 
pressio se desvanece quando nos lembramos 
que a Histéria da Filosofia—e a Histéria da 
Humanidade—pode ser vista precisamente 
como o drama de D. Quixote, isto é, a eterna 
oscilacgéo entre o Ideal e o Real. 

Assim, 0 que pode parecer artificial em seu 
trabalho se justifica pela demonstragéo de que 
D. Quixote é a dramatizacgio da prépria con- 
digfo do homem, é a dramatizagio de um 
problema eterno (Livio Teixeira).? 


Desde luego, la propia interpretacién 
del Quijote es inmensa, polimérfica y 
dificil, plena de sutiles facetas e inter- 
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minables sugestiones proteicas. Puntos 
de vista, de vertiginosa y alucinadora 
diversidad, vienen precipit4ndose hace 
siglos con mil reflejos y cambiantes que, 
tantas veces, ofuscan y desconciertan. 

En el ansia de descubrir las més 
ocultas raices y de captar las mds aladas 
sugerencias, magnos pensadores bucean, 
sin temor, en lo hondo; y alzan, luego, el 
vuelo audaz rumbo a misteriosas le- 
janias. Recordemos—y meditemos—al- 
gunos juicios y comentarios de alto 
coturno. 

He aqui algunos extractos, pocos y 
brevisimos, desde la férmula lapidaria del 
maestro de Los origenes del espajiol, 
hasta el complejo andlisis del cimero autor 
de El pensamiento de Cervantes: 


Magna poetizacién del hondo conflicto entre 
los ideales eternos y la realidad efimera 
(Menéndez Pidal).* 

El dltimo de los libros de caballerias, el 
definitivo y perfecto (Menéndez Pelayo).‘ 

Il est devenu le livre romantique par ex- 
cellence, national, chrétien, réaliste, mais tout 
imprégné d’idéalisme: modéle de l’art que 
toute l’Europe cherchait. Il est devenu le livre 
moderne par excellence, comique et noble, 
populaire et hermétique, tout chargé de 
philosophie (Paul Hazard).° 

La Liberté et la Vérité, telles sont les deux 
grandes revendications que Cervantés a osé 
formuler au nom de l’Espagne et de 
l’Humanité, sous les yeux de |’Inquisition, au 
lendemain de Montaigne et & la veille de 
Descartes (Louis-Philippe May).® 

Fué siempre bueno, bueno sobre todo y ante 
todo, bueno con bondad nativa, y esta bondad 
que sirvid de cimiento a la cordura de Alonso 
Quijano y a su muerte ejemplar, esta misma 
bondad sirvié de cimiento a la locura de Don 
Quijote y a su ejemplarisima vida . . . Sancho, 
que no ha muerto, es el heredero de tu espifritu, 
buen hidalgo....Es Sancho el que ha de 
asentar para siempre el quijotismo sobre la 
tierra de los hombres (Unamuno).’ 

Ya no leeremos el Quijote mds que en su 
perspectiva histérica; pero aun entonces, 
cuando no pueda desalentarnos, porque lo 
consideraremos como la obra en que tuvieron 
que inspirarse los espafioles cuando estaban 
cansados y necesitaban reposarse, todavia nos 
dar4 otra lecciédn definitiva la obra de 
Cervantes: la de que Dante se engafiaba al 
decirnos que el amor mueve el sol y las estrellas. 


El amor sin la fuerza no puede mover nada, y 
para medir bien la propia fuerza nos hard 
falta ver las cosas como son. La veracidad es 
deber inexcusable. Tomar los molinos por 
gigantes no es meramente una alucinacidén, 
sino un pecado (Ramiro de Maeztu).* 

El Cervantes catélico, catélico de su época, 
es claro, de la Contrarreforma, no expresa la 
lucha entre el alma y el cuerpo, entre la virtud 
y el vicio. Su sentir religioso adopta la forma 
moderna de un sentimiento histérico-cultural. 
Ve el mundo como una oposicién entre la fe del 
pasado y la voluntad del presente, entre el 
caballero andante y el caballero de su época, 
y llega a reducir los amplios circulos de su 
emocién a los limites de su propia vida, de su 
personal experiencia, en la cual Lepanto se 
alza como una columna miliar que separa dos 
épocas: el Renacimiento y el Barroco. El paso 
de una época a otra se hace en Argel, en 
el cautiverio. A Argel llega un héroe, y de ella 
sale un recaudador de contribuciones (Joaquin 
Casalduero).® 

Nos muestra el Quijote que la realidad de 
la existencia consiste en estar recibiendo el 
influjo de cuanto pueda afectar al hombre desde 
fuera de él, y en estar transformando tales 
influjos en procesos de vida exteriorizables. La 
ilusién de un ensuefio, la adhesién a una 
creencia—lo anhelable en cualquier forma—se 
ingieren en la existencia de quien suefia, crea 0 
anhela, y se tornar4 asi contenido real y 
efectivo de la vida lo que antes era una 
transcendencia desarticulada del proceso de 
vivir. Tal es la idea funcional del Quijote, 
incorporada en él, aunque no expresada teérica- 
mente. Lo fascinante del libro no radica, pues, 
en la inventiva del prodigioso autor, sino en 
este primario ingrediente que convierte la 
riqueza imaginativa y todo lo restante en algo 
provisto de un sentido incalculable (Américo 
Castro).?° 


La silueta ideolégica—oposicidén siste- 
matica entre Don Quijote y Sancho, 
simbolos antitéticos—es frecuente en 
textos de los mds autorizados: 


Don Quijote y Sancho han quedado con- 
vertidos en prototipos del idealismo y del 
materialismo de la humanidad (Diaz-Plaja).™ 

Las figuras centrales del Quijote son la con- 
secuencia viva de la oposicién entre el idealismo 
platénico del pensamiento de Cervantes y su 
poder de observacién realista (Valbuena 
Prat). 

Don Quijote y Sancho Panza, en su mani- 
fiesta oposicién, ponen ante los ojos una eterna 
antitesis llevada hasta los mds minimos por- 
menores (H. Hatzfeld).™ 
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Sin embargo, no es tan sencillo el 
esquema. Y puede ser discutido larga- 
mente: 


El dualismo: Don Quijote, el ideal; Sancho, 
el sentido comin, ha sido superado por la 
critica moderna. No es tan simple la interpreta- 
cién del libro. Sancho también es idealista a su 
modo, contagiado por la fe de su amo. La 
disparidad es mds aparente que real. Los dos 
suefian : uno empresas heroicas; el otro triunfos 
positivos: el poder y la ganancia. Ademd&s no 
son ni uno ni otro de una sola pieza, sino com- 
plejos y cambiantes como la misma vida 
(Roberto F. Giusti). 


Todo ello conduce a la confesiédn de 
infranqueables dificultades, tanto en la 
explicacién del éxito literario del Quijote, 
como en la definicién de sus valores y 
significados: 


. .. porque, aunque sea nuestro caletre mds 
pobre que el de los erfiticos de antafio, Don 
Quijote es hoy mds grande que cuando, armado 
de punta en blanco, saliéd de la imaginacién 
de Cervantes, mds rico de toda la riqueza de 
experiencia y aventuras que ha adquirido en 
trescientos afios de correrias por los campos 
ilimitados del espfritu humano (Madariaga).' 

Una obra del rango del Quijote tiene que ser 
tomada como Jericé. En amplios giros, nuestros 
pensamientos y nuestras emociones han de irla 
estrechando lentamente, dando al aire como 
sones de trompetas ideales. . . . Estas medita- 
ciones renuncian—claro est4é—a invadir los 
secretos ultimos del Quijote. Son anchos cir- 
culos de atencién que traza el pensamiento— 
sin prisas, sin inminencia—fatalmente atraido 
por la obra inmortal (Ortega y Gasset) .'* 

El que rie y siente con Cervantes llega a 
entenderlo también, lo mismo si lo lee como 
libro destinado a lecturas infantiles que como 
literatura de pasatiempo, sea como moralidad y 
sitira, o Gnicamente dejdndose llevar por su 
excelsa y profunda poesia. Un libro de este 
género, comparable al agua en que cualquier 
muchachito puede jugar y en que el mds pro- 
fundo filésofo tiene que nadar para no ahogarse 
en ella, exige y merece un género especial de 
lectores al lado de los muchos que su propio 
destino le depara (Karl Vossler).” 


Asi, pues, son permisibles todas las 
férmulas personales, todos los eclec- 
ticismos: 


Paréceme verdad que todo aquel que lea la 
inmortal novela del caballero de la Mancha, no 
sélo tiene el derecho sino que iba a decir la 


obligacién de formarse su concepto individual 
sobre ella y decir después: asf veo yo el Quijote. 
Porque precisamente la caracteristica de las 
grandes obras literarias de todos los tiempos y 
de todos los pueblos es el revelar a uno una cosa 
y a otro otra, el obligar a todos a vivirlas y a 
renovarse asi de diversa manera en cada lector 
(Ludwig Pfandl).!* 


A su vez, un mismo autor—a lo largo 
de sus meditaciones—podra volver sobre 
sus pasos, alterar una o mds ecuaciones 
del problema, rehacer conceptos an- 
teriores, y en fin mudar de rumbo: 


Para explicar esa radical estructura del libro 
mdximo de la literatura espafiola no acudiria 
hoy, sino muy cautelosamente, al pensar del 
Renacimiento, y pondria, en cambio, mayor 
acento en la interna continuidad de la 
existencia hispénica y en los afios vividos por 
Cervantes en tierras de moros (Américo 
Castro) .!9 


Y son admisibles aun contradicciones. 
Vasto como el mundo y como la misma 
vida, el Quijote es, como ellos, tantas 
veces—contradictorio. Ya lo habia visto 
asi un gran maestro, analizando ciertas 
ideas de Cervantes: 


Nies de admirar tal contradiccién en artistas 
geniales, sujetos a los impulsos del momento, 
seres leves y alados, que obedecen a una fuerza 
incégnita y casi divina (Menéndez Pelayo) .?° 


II 


Con tantas interpretaciones—y aun 
con muchas menos—el espiritu del 
Quijote no habria podido dejar de estar 
presente en los momentos criticos del 
pensamiento filosdéfico. 

Las primeras reflexiones filosdficas ad- 
quieren forma mitica. ““También el aman- 
te del mito es, en cierto modo, un fildésofo, 
ya que el mito se compone de maravi- 
llas’” (Aristételes). ¢ Y qué es el Quijote, 
sino un mito—que fué y va siendo creado 
por la propia humanidad—continuacién 
del mito productor de Camoens? ‘“‘Donde 
acaban los Lusiadas—escribié Maeztu 
—empieza Don Quijote”’.”! 

La antitesis de alma y cuerpo (Don 
Quijote y Sancho Panza), o de sensibilidad 
e intelecto, ya se encuentra entre los 
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presocraticos. La desarrollan ciertos filé- 
sofos (Heraclito, Pitagoras y Empédocles) 
y la afirma netamente Parménides. Los 
atomistas, aun cuando suponen una 
dualidad cualitativa (el ser y el no-ser, lo 
lleno y lo vacio), tienen en cuanto a la 
ética un criterio hedonista: el placer y el 
dolor constituyen el criterio de lo util 
y de lo perjudicial. Esta es la filosofia 
de Sancho. Sin embargo, Demécrito 
llega a decir—en frase de nitido corte 
quijotesco—: “‘bello es lo justo en cada 
cosa”; “la primera y mejor de todas las 
victorias es vencerse a si mismo.” Y, 
como repetira Sdécrates, mds tarde: “es 
mucho mayor infelicidad cometer in- 
justicia que recibirla.”’ En el naturalismo 
de Demécrito el objetivo supremo de la 
vida es la felicidad (Sancho), pero ésta es 
colocada en la santidad y en la paz del 
alma (Don Quijote). 

En Herdaclito la rigurosa antitesis de 
experiencia y raz6n sugiere la resigna- 
cién al orden universal (Sancho), el 
dejarse llevar por el fatal e incesante 
flujo de las cosas. Pero en la exigencia de 
la razén se encuentra la nocién de lo Uno 
divino; Heraclito no pone la felicidad en 
los placeres del cuerpo; y afirma la fe 
como condicién del verdadero conoci- 
miento: “Yo sé y tengo para mi que voy 
encantado—dice Don Quijote—y esto me 
basta para la seguridad de mi con- 
ciencia”’ (I, 49). 

En la austera moral de los pitagéricos 
hay una tendencia general de misticismo: 
creen, como los 6érficos, en un origen 
divino del alma y en un pecado original 
que debe ser expiado en la carcel cor- 
porea: ‘‘Hemos de matar en los gigantes a 
la soberbia....a la gula y al suefio, en 
el poco comer que comemos, y en el 
mucho velar que velamos” (II, 8). 
La moral de Pitdgoras, que influiré sobre 
el platonismo, trae e] binomio carne- 
alma y es el germen del ascetismo: el 
triunfo de la moral (Don Quijote) sobre 
la naturaleza (Sancho): “la virtud vale 
por si sola lo que la sangre no vale” 
(II, 42), ensefia el hidalgo manchego. 


En un discipulo de Pitdgoras, Filolao, 
se sugiere la sintesis de ambos conceptos: 
Don Quijote + Sancho Panza. “Pues la 
armonia es unidad de las mezclas y 
concordancia de las discordancias.” La 
mayor parte de las cosas humanas se halla 
dispuesta en parejas de opuestos. He 
aqui a la tendencia dualista: establecer 
oposiciones y construir tablas de pare- 
jas de contrarios. Pareja suprema: Don 
Quijote y Sancho. 

En las sentencias de los Siete Sabios, 
y en los poetas gnémicos—como conse- 
cuencia de la experiencia humana—hay 
una visién pesimista de la vida: peligro 
en la violencia, necesidad de moderacién 
en la vida publica y privada: ‘Por cierto 
sefor, respondiéd Sancho, que vuestra 
merced ser4é muy bien obedecido en 
esto: y mds que yo de mio me soy pacifico 
y enemigo de meterme en ruidos ni 
pendencias”’ (I, 8). 

En los sofistas se establece el contraste 
entre las leyes naturales y las conven- 
cionales (naturaleza y costumbre). Lo 
que la naturaleza desea es el predominio 
del fuerte sobre el débil, como lo com- 
prueba Sancho. Esta moral, desde luego, 
refleja las ideas y sentimientos de una 
época. Y, como siempre, la historia de la 
moral se explica por medio de la historia 
de las sociedades. 

Con Sécrates se llega a la moral practica 
y alaensefianza de la virtud. En la moral 
teédrica hay una identidad de los tres 
principios fundamentales: virtud, ciencia 
y felicidad. Los hombres que aprenden 
la verdad, que se purifican del error, que 
se hacen conscientes, conviértense en 
virtuosos. Todo ello esté en los consejos 
que Don Quijote da a Sancho (II, 42): 
sabiduria, humildad, virtud, justicia, 
piedad. ‘‘Si estos preceptos y estas reglas 
sigues, Sancho, seran luengos tus dias, 
tu fama ser4 eterna, tus premios col- 
mados, tu felicidad indecible.”’ 

El pecado proviene de la ignorancia, 
explica Sdcrates: nadie peca volunta- 
riamente. La voluntad no puede ir contra 
la razén. Quien conoce verdaderamente 
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el bien, no deja de seguirlo y practicarlo 
en beneficio propio. Puro, legitimo espf- 
ritu. quijotesco. “Pero el bueno y el 
justo—afiade Sdécrates—no tienen en 
cuenta solamente al beneficio y la 
felicidad propias, sino también al propio 
perfeccionamiento y al ajeno, y en ello 
y en la accién desinteresada e inspirada 
por el amor, encuentran la mas alta 
satisfaccién interior y la mayor aproxi- 
macién a lo divino.’”’ Don Quijote quiere 
que luchemos contra la soberbia, la en- 
vidia, la ira, la gula, el suefio, la lujuria, 
la pereza. ““Muchos son los caminos por 
donde lleva Dios a los suyos al cielo; 
religién es la caballeria, caballeros santos 
hay en la gloria” (II, 8). En la sencillez 
estoica de su muerte—asi como en la 
estoica sencillez de la vida del hidalgo— 
estan las mismas afirmaciones de fe en la 
inmortalidad del alma y en la vida 
futura, fe en una Divinidad o Inteligencia 
suprema. 

En Platén vuelve a surgir la antitesis 
entre espiritu y cuerpo, para deter- 
minacién de los conceptos del bien y del 
mal. El bien se identifica con lo bello y 
lo verdadero—como para Sdécrates—pero 
la virtud no es tan sdédlo conocimiento 
(ciencia), sino también conquista: la 
voluntad que arma el brazo quijotesco. 
Las cuatro virtudes cardinales de Platén 
son compendio y cifra del caballero 
manchego: sabidurfa, fortaleza (0 coraje), 
temperancia y, por sobre todo, justicia- 
la virtud por excelencia. 

Y la escisién platénica entre lo ideal y 
lo real, zno prenuncia el conflicto entre 
el espejismo quijotesco y la dura realidad 
de las cosas? La tentativa de conjuncién 
de ambos mundos lleva a Platén a una 
conclusién pesimista: degradacién o caida 
del mundo real hacia la imperfeccién y el 
mal. ;No es éste el tono amargo de la 
novela cervantina? 


“El mundo est& mal,” viene a decir 
Cervantes a Don Quijote o al lector: ‘‘ni td 
ni yo podremos componerlo. :No vale més 
acomodarnos a lo que es, que sofiar con cam- 
biarlo y entristecernos porque sigue como 
antes?” 
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“Riete, lector, de mis fantasmas, como yo 
me rfo de mis desengafios. . . .”’ 

“Fuimos sondmbulos que recorriamos la 
tierra creyéndonos despiertos, y est&ébamos 
dormidos. Andd4bamos sobre pedrizales, y nos 
los figurdbamos alfombras. Ridmonos ahora de 
los tropiezos y las descalabraduras. Y si aun 
nos duele la hostilidad del mundo malo, 
lloremos también y descarguemos el pecho 
melancélico (Ramiro de Maeztu).” 


También en Aristételes el bien es el 
fin supremo de la vida humana. Este 
sumo bien es la felicidad. Pero cuerpo y 
alma no constituyen, como en Platén, una 
oposicién de sustancias contrarias—Don 
Quijote v. Sancho—sino unidad de po- 
tencia y acto, materia y forma (Don 
Quijote + Sancho). La materia, en vez 
de ser, como para Platdén, resistencia a 
las formas (Sancho contra Don Quijote), 
resulta mds bien espontdnea realizacién 
de ellas: entelequia. 

El hombre que, en el idealismo pla- 
ténico, era el centro del universo, “‘que 
le quedaba sometido como la masa al 
molde, se encuentra ahora—aristotélica- 
mente—rodeado de cosas sensibles y 
concretas, prisioneras de sus limites.’ 

En la encrucijada se encuentra Cer- 
vantes, “que ve prodigiosamente y por 
un momento—escribe Diaz-Plaja, citando 
a Américo Castro—que las cosas puedan 
ser yelmo y bacia, y que vivan como 
tales.’”4 

Después de la aventura de los molinos 
de viento, “la dualidad gigantes-molinos— 
sefiala Valbuena Prat—definira para siem- 
pre el cardcter de las dos figuras.” 
“Quedan definidos los dos mundos, los 
dos planos—ideal-real—que seguiran lle- 
nando el libro de densos y complejos 
problemas del pensamiento de su época.” 
Y agrega, en nota al pie: 


Américo Castro, comentando la honda ex- 
presién quijotesca: ‘“‘Eso que a ti te parece 
bacia de barbero, me parece a mi el yelmo de 
Mambrino, y a otro le parecer4é otra cosa,” 
afirma: ‘‘Cervantes no era un filésofo, pero ha 
dramatizado en sus obras, sobre todo en el 
Quijote, uno de los problemas centrales que 
inquietaron el pensamiento moderno, en el 
alba de la formacién de los grandes sistemas.’”* 
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De Platén y Aristételes se parte a la 
divergencia de concepcién del mundo 
espiritual. Y, por ende, a la bifurcada 
concepcién del arte. Para Platén la 
poesia es “una embriaguez que arrebata 
al poeta”; para Aristételes es “una 
mimesis, una imitacién.” Sistema del 
idealismo; sistema del desarrollo. Ambas 
posiciones se hallan en el libro cervantino 
(las discretas altercaciones entre Don 
Quijote y el candénigo). 

De ambas concepciones se llega a las 
escuelas fundamentales del arte: roman- 
ticismo y clasicismo. Cervantes continia 
en la encrucijada. Porque es lo uno y lo 
otro. Cldsico, cuando renacentista; ro- 
m4ntico, cuando barroco. 

También aqui puede trazarse el es- 
quema antitético. Subjetivismo, fuga de 
la realidad, arrebatamiento: Don Quijote. 
Objetivismo, conciencia nitida y cons- 
tante de la realidad: Sancho. Por ello, 
mientras muchos alaban al mas cldsico 
de los libros espafioles, hay quien ¥scribe: 


. .. parte de la posteridad se ha confundido 
también y ha sido menester que poetas romaén- 
ticos como Heine hicieran constar a voces que 
el Quijote es obra romantica; y aqui importa 
declarar que no sélo es obra romantica, sino que 
es el mayor y el mejor de todos los libros de 
caballerias, por haber reunido a la desaforada 
locura y a la descomunal fantas{a que los dicté 
una suma de razén y de humanidad en ningin 
otro libro contenida (Navarro y Ledesma).** 


Ni en el cdlculo utilitario de los epi- 
eireos (matematica de los placeres y 
dolores), ni en el extremado hedonismo 
de sus predecesores, los cirenaicos, se 
encontraré a Don Quijote. Pero allf esta 
Sancho, sobre todo el Sancho sanchesco, 
antes de su quijotizacién final: “De mi 
sé decir que me he de quejar del mas pe- 
quefio dolor que tenga, si ya no se 
entiende también con los escuderos de 
los caballeros andantes eso del no que- 
jarse” (I, 8). Y surgird Don Quijote, 
nuevamente, cuando los epictireos en- 
sefien a moderar los deseos y a preferir los 
placeres espirituales a los fisicos. 

Entre los cinicos, Don Quijote aceptaria 
la virtud como consecuencia de la volun- 


tad, del trabajo y del sufrimiento; no en 
vano es el cinismo una forma de ascetismo. 
Aunque no ahondaria el hidalgo manchego 
en la indiferencia absoluta de Pirrén, 
libre de toda pasién y de todo deseo. 

Los estoicos, descendientes de los 
cinicos, admiten también el concepto de 
la filosofia como ejercicio y estudio de la 
virtud. Pero creen que debe dominar la 
razon, el conocimiento. Y, aunque niegan 
todo derecho del sentimiento (aparente 
egoismo), marchan, mediante su culto 
del deber y sus férmulas de virtud, rumbo 
a la piedad y a la resignacién, a la 
caridad, a la defensa de los humildes y de 
los miserables, principios estos que los 
aproximan al cristianismo y que encon- 
traremos en dos grandes espafioles: Séneca 
y Don Quijote. De estos dos valores 
morales, pensadores modernos deducirén 
la doble postura ética de Espafia ante 
la vida: quijotismo (fantasia activista, en 
el sentido de Unamuno) y senequismo 
(conducta austera ante la adversidad). 

En la moral antigua prevalece la 
idea del Bien soberano, ‘el acuerdo entre 
la felicidad y la virtud en el alma del 
sabio. En la ética cristiana, el sentimiento 
sustituye a la inteligencia como impulso 
de la vida moral. Con las tres grandes 
virtudes cristianas, fe, esperanza y cari- 
dad, se arma caballero el espfritu de 
Don Quijote. 

En la higiene moral de Descartes, 
Don Quijote podria haber aprendido que, 
dominando a las pasiones, el alma se 
destaca del cuerpo, encuentra su _ver- 
dadera naturaleza y nos conduce a la 
verdadera moral, que es la ciencia del 
Bien soberano. La felicidad es el premio 
de la virtud y el Bien soberano depende 
tan sélo del hombre: “;Dichosa edad y 
siglos dichosos aquellos a quien los 
antiguos pusieron nombre de dorados! 
... Todo era paz, entonces, todo amistad, 
todo concordia. . . . No habia la fraude, el 
engafio ni la malicia mezclandose con la 
verdad y llaneza” (I, 11). 

En Malebranche, la virtud es obedien- 
cia al orden por amor al orden; o sea, 
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por amor a Dios, perfeccién absoluta. 
Don Quijote, por amor de Dios, quiere 
poner orden en el mundo ‘“‘deshaciendo 
todo género de agravios.” Y Cervantes 
desea acabar “‘con el desorden, baratinda y 
demencia de las caballerias pasadas y de 
las que aun pudieran intentarse.”’ 

En Espinosa, el Caballero de la Triste 
Figura aprobaria la felicidad humana 
colocada en la perfeccién y en la virtud; 
lo que conduce, una vez mas, al amor de 
Dios. 

En el optimismo metafisico de la 
moral de Leibnitz surge la teorfa del 
amor, dedicado en primer lugar a los 
demas hombres y, como objetivo supremo, 
a Dios. Cuanto mayor la perfeccién del 
espiritu humano, tanto mayor el amor 
destinado a los demas seres. ¢Y no se 
ha dicho que “Don Quijote es el proto- 
tipo del amor, en su expresién mas 
elevada de amor césmico”’?”’ 

A Sancho se vuelve en los sistemas 
utilitarios, en el interés personal de 
Hobbes, en la conciliacién entre el 
interés personal y el interés general 
(Helvetius) y en la aritmética moral de 
Bentham, como guias morales. ‘Ahora 
bien, respondié Sancho, venga esa insula, 
que yo pugnaré por ser tal gobernador, 
que a pesar de bellacos me vaya al 
cielo”’ (II, 42). 

La oposicién quijotesca se halla en la 
moral del sentimiento (Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Hume), que culmina en el 
sistema de Adam Smith: la simpatia a 
impulsar las reglas de la conducta. 
“Porque aunque los atributos de Dios 
todos son iguales—dice Don Quijote— 
mas resplandece y campea, a nuestro ver, 
el de la misericordia que el de la justicia”’ 
(II, 42). 

En Kant la moral se apoya sobre la 
idea del deber. En el imperativo cate- 
gérico, en el concepto de la humanidad 
como fin en si misma, en la autonomia de 
la voluntad—el virtuoso, humanitario y 
enérgico hidalgo se encontraria muy a 
su gusto. 


Antes que Kant y con mayor claridad que 
él ha visto el autor del Quijote, y humanamente 


ha pintado la diferencia entre el sentido comin, 
consenso universal o conciencia inferior, 
llamado razén practica, y la razén suprema, que 
est4 por cima de los hechos y es conciencia 
comtin a éstos y a las ideas, la razén pura. Y 
antes que Kant y mejor que él ha resuelto y 
fundido humanamente la oposicién, llegando 
a la identidad de los contrarios, a la armonfa 
y sintesis superior de la naturaleza humana, 
porque la compafifa y el trato de Don Quijote, 
razén pura, llegan a ennoblecer y educar la 
rastrera razon practica, el bajo sentido comin 
de Sancho (Navarro y Ledesma) .* 


En Stuart Mill, Sancho se esfuerza por 
demostrar que la moral del interés puede 
transformarse, sin contradiccién, en una 
moral social. Esta moral utilitaria se 
concilia con la dignidad humana: a la 
aritmética moral de Bentham se sus- 
tituye una estética del placer. Para 
Stuart Mill el egoismo es la esencia de la 
naturaleza humana; el altruismo es forma 
derivada, justamente, del egoismo. Lo 
reconoce el mismo Don Quijote: ‘Pues 
con saber, como sé, los innumerables 
trabajos que son anejos a la andante 
caballeria, sé también los infinitos bienes 
que se aleanzan con ella” (II, 6). 

Herbert Spencer confirma tales con- 
ceptos: el progreso no es un accidente, 
sino una necesidad; la civilizacién es una 
de las fases de la naturaleza. Y Spencer 
completa las ideas de Stuart Mill, 
encuadrandolas en el fatalismo de la 
evolucién moral, considerando las leyes 
de la evolucién, el individuo dentro de la 
especie y la especie dentro de la natura- 
leza. “Es la verdad cientifica la que ha 
creado el mundo moderno; Cervantes ha 
captado el deseo fatalmente necesario, 
vital, de hacer entrar la moral en el 
mundo fisico-matematico....La extra- 
temporalidad de la Insula—Justicia y 
Moral ideales—queda en manos de Don 
Quijote, de donde nunca habia salido, 
pero la realizacién de ese ideal era lo 
que importaba a Sancho.’”® Asi marcha 
el mundo, en fatal evolucién, rumbo a 
la victoria de Don Quijote (ideal social), 
con las formidables armas de Sancho 
Panza (realismo, materialismo y racio- 
nalismo). 

En Fichte, la exigencia moral y el 
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idealismo de la libertad—‘“‘el alma como 
centro activo y libre’—llevan a la 
creacién del no-yo, opuesto al yo abso- 
luto, y semejante al mundo engafioso 
creado por la imaginacién del generoso 
hidalgo. Asi lo ve un enjundioso filésofo 
contempordneo: 


Como el mundo forjado por la locura de 
Don Quijote, el no-yo no tiene en esta filosofia 
quijotesca [la de Fichte] otro oficio que pro- 
porcionar motivos o pretextos para que el 
espiritu obre y sea.... Algdn irreverente 
puede suscitar la cuestién de si no fueron com- 
pafieros en el extravio, y aun aventurar la 
pregunta burlona de cul de los dos estaba mds 
loco, el hidalgo manchego o el filésofo aleman. 
Don Quijote reniega al final de sus locuras—y 
la filosoffa de nuestro tiempo, cada vez mas 
distante del orgulloso idealismo fichtiano, em- 
plea sus mejores fuerzas en conciliar el 
idealismo con el realismo, en descubrir un 
camino intermedio entre los dos. De cualquier 
modo, Don Quijote y Fichte quedan her- 
manados como la afirmacién pareja, en 
lenguajes muy diferentes, de la autarquia del 
principio espiritual; como un simbolo doble y 
supremo de la soberanfa y libertad del alma 
(Francisco Romero) .*® 


En la larga historia de los esfuerzos 
del alma humana a fin de entender sus 
propios destinos, los moralistas tratan 
de conciliar la felicidad y la. virtud, 
fundamentos del Bien supremo. No 
es éste el tema eterno de la inmortal 
novela? 
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HISTORY AS A SOURCE OF DRAMA 





Martin E. Erickson 
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The literary historian is often puzzled 
by the repetition of ideas or phrases 
across long spans of time, as often cannot 
find exact sources for the repetitions; but 
there is one phrase in the work of an 
eminent Spanish historian, published in 
1552, which is repeated by an equally 
eminent Spanish dramatist in 1909; this 
repetition in turn has been repeated by a 
Venezuelan dramatist in 1950. 

In Benavente’s Por Las Nubes,' first 
presented on January 20, 1909, Pepe is 
telling Luisa why he cannot marry. He is 
too poor, he says, and then illustrates his 
assertion further by telling her of an 
incident in his childhood which has made 
him resolve never to have children who 
will grow up in poverty. 

The youngest of five brothers had 
fallen ill, and his illness was so prolonged 
that the family money gave out buying 
medicines for the sick boy. When dessert 
was no longer served at table, the young- 
sters asked why, only to be told that 
there was no money. Shortly afterwards 
the brother died; things gradually re- 
turned to normal, and eventually dessert 
was served again. 

Overjoyed at the reappearance of their 
longed-for sweets, the children clapped 
their hands and shouted, “;Ya tenemos 
postre, ya tenemos postre!” but their joy 
was short-lived, adds Pepe, for: ‘Mi 
padre y mi madre se miraron triste- 
mente . . .; su mirada nos impuso silencio; 
un silencio angustioso...jParecia que 
en vez de postre nos comiamos al her- 
manito!” (p. 396). 

This idea is exactly paralleled in a 
one-act play by the Venezuelan dramatist 
Leopoldo Ayala Michelena. In Dédnosle 
Hoy,’ Alfredo, an ex-convict just home 
from prison, unable to obtain employ- 
ment, and with his two children crying 
for food, sends his son, Alfredito, out to 
pawn the last family heirloom, an ivory 
and gold crucifix, which Alfredo has 


actually stolen from his wife’s aunt. 
On the way, the son is struck by an 
automobile and killed, the crucifix still 
clutched in his hands as if in prayer. One 
of the neighbors enters to tell Alfredo 
that the accident was unavoidable and 
that the owner of the car has left a sum 
of money by way of compensation. 

At this moment, Carmita, the sister of 
Alfredito, unaware of her brother’s death, 
but seeing the money on the table, shouts, 
*;Ay, qué bueno, Papdé, vamos a comer!” 
Overcome by grief, the father bitterly 
answers, “Si, vamos a comer. Serd 
horroroso. j;Cémo si nos estuviéramos 
comiendo a Alfredito!” (p. 114). 

Michelena has been very patently in- 
fluenced by Ibsen and especially Bena- 
vente, which is only too clear from the 
illustration above. But the idea is not 
original with Benavente either. 

The same idea appears in La Con- 
quista de Mézico* by Francisco Lépez de 
Gémara, Cortez’ chronicler. In recount- 
ing how Cortez happened to secure 
Jerénimo de Aguilar, who was to serve 
him so well as interpreter, Gémara writes: 

“No dejaré de decir cémo enloquescié 
su madre de Jerdédnimo de Aguilar, 
cuando oyé que su hijo estaba captivo en 
poder de gente que comian hombres; y 
siempre de all4 adelante daba voces en 
viendo carne asada o espetada gritando: 
‘;Desventurada de mi! Este es mi hijo y 
mi bien.’”’ 

I do not know whether Benavente was 
directly influenced by Gémara’s account 
written some 350 years earlier, but the re- 
semblance in the three passages is strik- 
ing. Although I have looked for other 
sources of this idea in Spanish literature, 
I know of none earlier than Gémara’s. 


NOTES 


1 Obras completas, III, Madrid, 1940. 

2 Teatro Seleccionado, Caracas, 1950. 

* Historiadores Primitivos de Indias, I (B.A.E., 
vol. 22), p. 304. 
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EL LEXICO COMO REFLEJO DE LA PSICOLOGIA 


DEL MEXICANO 


RENATO RosaLpo 
University of Wisconsin 


El lenguaje es hasta cierto punto un 
reflejo del pensamiento de un pueblo. No 
cabe duda que el pensamiento tiene que 
expresarse, y ese lenguaje en que llegan a 
cristalizar las ideas viene a ser, desde 
cierto punto de vista, representativo de 
la manera de pensar de un individuo, 
asi como también de un pueblo. El pensa- 
miento sin expresién viene a ser como una 
cojera mental en que para completarse 
ese pensamiento tiene que llegar a 
concretarse de una manera o de otra: 
accién 0 expresién. 

No tratamos de redondear aqui una 
semantica socio-psicolégica del mexicano, 
ni menos una psico-sociologia semantica, 
sino que inicamente queremos apuntar y 
mencionar ciertos giros y vocablos que 
esbozan ciertas caracteristicas del me- 
xicano. 

Casi siempre se trae a cuento el 
sentimiento del “machismo” en el me- 
xicano y el hispanoamericano. Ese 
“machismo” es ni m4s ni menos que un 
complejo de inferioridad, una compen- 
sacién que el mexicano o el hispano- 
americano se ha forjado, ya sea natural 
o artificialmente, para evitar las criticas 
de aquéllos que le consideran inferior 
desde el punto de vista del progreso 
material. Eso no quiere decir que nuestro 
“machismo” se deba tinica y exclusi- 
vamente a esa inferioridad, supuesta o 
real. Muchas son las causas complejas e 
interrelacionadas que existen y que llegan 
a definir esta actitud, este ‘Welt- 
anschauung”’ en ciernes, pero no por eso 
es menos importante este complejo de 
inferioridad que se encuentra sobre todo 
entre los habitantes del campo. Para el 
mexicano, una de las alabanzas mayores 
que puede prodigfrsele es la del llamarle 





muy “macho.” ‘Macho” implica no 
sdlo el concepto de ‘“‘todo un hombre,” 
de virilidad, de superioridad sexual, sino 
que también indica una masculinidad, un 
sentimiento de hombria en que se retinen 
todas las cualidades que pueda tener el 
Hombre, o casi podemos decir el Super- 
hombre. El valor, cualidad tan admirada 
por todo el de raza hispana, es uno de los 
requisitos bdsicos y primordiales del 
“macho.” Por eso es que tenemos en 
México tantas y tantas expresiones y 
voces que tienen que ver con la valentfa. 
La cobardia es uno de los mayores 
defectos en el mexicano. Se cuenta que 
durante la famosa Revolucién de 1910, 
uno de los pasatiempos mds comunes era 
el reunirse después de una de las vic- 
torias, y en los banquetes que se cele- 
braban, se colocaba una pistola en el 
centro de la mesa. Se hacia girar esa 
pistola y al que apuntara el cafidn 
tenia que volarse la tapa de los sesos con 
esa misma arma. Ese salvajismo es un 
caso extremo al que lleva esa hombria, ese 
afan de demostrar lo ‘‘macho” que es un 
hombre. No es extrafio, pues, que existan 
tantas frases y palabras para un cobarde 
o la cobardia y que sirven para incitar al 
mexicano a dejar de serlo, a portarse 
como todo un valiente aunque esa 
fanfarroneria le cueste la vida. E] mismo 
himno nacional invita a los mexicanos a 
“lidiar con valor,” sabiendo que la 
Patria nos ha dado “un soldado en cada 
hijo.”” Esta marcialidad no nos ha llevado 
@ un imperialismo nacional, no nos ha 
inculcado ni menos inspirado la creacién 
de un ‘“Mexikanisches Reich,’”’ sino que 
ha sido m4s bien una marcialidad in- 
dividual, una agresividad no colectiva 
sino personal. 
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Examinando las frases del léxico mexi- 
cano, vemos que existen expresiones 
como “achicopalarse,’’ que viene a ser el 
equivalente de la pérdida del valor, el 
“amilanarse”’ del espafiol. ‘“‘Agiitado”’ 
viene a denotar al sujeto que lleva mas 
bien agua que sangre en las venas. El 
“borlote” que puede ser sencillamente 
una pequefia fiesta o reunidn, tiene 
también la connotacién, y con mas 
frecuencia sucede asi, de un tumulto, de 
un escindalo. El “me cae muy gordo” 
o “me cae muy grueso,”’ indicando que 
no le es simpdtico a uno un individuo, se 
ha venido usando en México desde hace 
mucho tiempo para demostrar la hom- 
bria. “Me cae de la patada” es otra 
expresién que significa m4s o menos lo 
mismo. Muchos son los pleitos que se 
han suscitado entre dos individuos, simple 
y sencillamente porque uno para de- 
mostrar su “machismo” ante los demas, 
ya sean hombres o mujeres, hizo uso de 
esta frase para buscar camorra con otro. 
Esta camorra muchas veces terminéd de 
una manera tragica para uno de los dos 
contendientes. La vida vale poco en 
México. Nuestro fatalismo, nuestra in- 
diferencia hacia la crueldad, nuestra 
“thombria”’ hacen que en México se mate 
mucha gente simplemente por demostrar 
ese “‘machismo,”’ por asegurarnos a noso- 
tros mismos, al mismo tiempo conven- 
ciendo a nuestros espectadores—pues no 
hay que olvidar nuestro dramatismo—de 
que somos muy hombres. Estos ‘“‘mito- 
teros,’”’ estos individuos que buscan un 
pleito por un quitame all4 esas pajas, 
abundan en México. “Echador” o “ha- 
blador” es el hombre que se vanagloria 
no tanto de las invenciones de su ima- 
ginacién, sino que también de su 
valentia que, por eso, anda “echdndose- 
las,” dAndose aires en la mayoria de los 
casos de bravura que quiz4s no posea y 
que algtin dia tenga que probar aunque 
muera en la demostracién. 

“Ningunear” es un verbo muy mexi- 
cano que quiere decir que existe la 
tendencia a hacer minima la importancia 
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y calidad de una persona. Este “nin- 
gunear” esté tan relacionado con la 
valentia cuanto esté emparentado con 
nuestro individualismo. No hay que ser 
“ninguno,” es decir, casi “nadie,” la 
nulidad completa de la personalidad. 
Quiere aqui afirmarse la personalidad del 
hombre, el famoso “‘yo’’ nuestro que todos 
poseemos en Hispano América. 

No sorprende que existan tantos vo- 
cablos y frases para la eliminacién de 
un individuo de este valle de lagrimas por 
la via artificial (que para muchos resulta 
la mds natural del mundo). ‘““Madrugar,” 
“quebrarse a alguien,’ “‘quemarse a 
alguien,’ ‘“‘tirarse o echarse al plato a 
alguien,’ ‘dar su guardadito a alguien,” 
todas tienen el sencillo cuanto fatal 
significado de “matar,” de ‘asesinar” 
mas bien, puesto que en muchos casos 
llega esto a ser un simple y sencillo 
asesinato con el agravante de premedi- 
tacién, alevosia y ventaja. 

Existe también en México toda una 
serie de vocablos que podemos llamar 
“‘picarescos” puesto que tienen por objeto 
denotar esa accién tan caracteristica del 
picaro novelistico, engafiar, embaucar, 
mentir. Otras tienen por objeto pre- 
cisamente la accién contraria; es decir, 
despertar los sentidos de tal manera que 
no pueda uno ser victima de un engafio. 
Por ejemplo, tenemos el “ser abusado” 
o “ponerse abusado,”’ “ponerse Aguila,” 
“‘apuntarse,’”’ “ponerse buzo (o buso),” 
“ser muy hacha,” “ponerse chango,” 
todas ellas con la idea de tener alerta a 
una persona, de ponerle sobre aviso. 
En cambio, los anténimos existen de 
‘“thacer chanchullo,” “‘dormirse a alguien,” 
“hacer guaje,”’ “tirar a lucas a alguien” 
(que también tiene el significado de 
‘no hacerle caso a alguien’’), ‘‘majear,” 
“tantear,” “hacer tarugo a alguien,” 
“thacerle topillo a alguien” y ‘‘vacilarse a 
alguien.”” Algunas de estas expresiones, 
como sucedia a veces con los engafios y 
trucos del pficaro de antafio, tienen que 
ver con el deseo inocente de engafiar 
(si es que puede haber inocencia en el 
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engafio), en tanto que en otros casos, la 
intencién es decididamente maliciosa. 

zCémo se explica uno que existan 
tantas frases para este fendmeno del 
engafio? Sin pretender definir de una 
manera categdérica y final esta ocu- 
rrencia, sin embargo, queremos aventu- 
rarnos & sugerir que, tal vez, ademas del 
caracter picaresco de nuestro pueblo, 
herencia de Espajia, esto sea debido a la 
pobreza que existe en México entre la 
clase baja. Esta pobreza, rayana en la 
indigencia, muchas veces lleva a nuestros 
“peladitos” hasta al hurto en pequefia 
escala, ese hurto que viene a ser la plaga 
de nuestra sociedad, hurto que en oca- 
siones se lleva a cabo con ciertos ribetes 
de picardia. 

Esa politica mexicana que, como la 
politica en general en toda la América 
espafiola, llega a ser tan confusa y en- 
marafiada para el extranjero que esta tan 
acostumbrado a la politica pacifica y 
casi podemos decir estdtica del proceso 
civico ya bien entroncado y compene- 
trado en las instituciones respetadas por 
la mayoria, esa politica, pues, también 
viene a dejar su influencia en el lenguaje. 
El “achichincle,” o sea el partidario que 
sigue ciegamente las érdenes del politico 
siempre y cuando sean para beneficio 
propio, sanguijuela humana que como el 
“Acomodaticio” de Lépez y Fuentes 
sobrevive todos los azares de la politica, 
es el fendmeno tipico en muchas de 
nuestras luchas y victorias electorales, 
porque no hay que olvidar que el “‘achi- 
chincle” casi siempre “cae parado,”’ 
sale avante. Los “borlotes’”’ y ‘“mitotes”’ 
de que ya nos hablaba el sabio Sigiienza 
y Géngora en el siglo XVII, son también 
la comidilla polftica del dia. 

El “coyote,” el individuo que acepta 
el soborno con el propdésito de defraudar 
a la ley, se encuentra en todas las oficinas 
dentro y fuera del gobierno. Nuestro 
medio politico que, afortunadamente, va 
mejorando aunque con demasiada lenti- 
tud, se ha prestado mucho para desa- 
trollar esta “avis’’ que por cierto no es 


tan “rara’”’ como quisiéramos. ‘‘Mordida”’ 
viene a ser la cantidad de dinero que 
hay que pagar al “coyote” para que 
éste arregle con un su amigo en cierta 
oficina gubernamental que se evite el 
pago de una multa al interesado. Puede 
servir también para hacer la vista gorda 
en casos de flagrante infraccién de re- 
glamentos. 

La ley que en Norteamérica llega a ser 
esa abstraccién tan respetada por todos 
y que se encuentra como una especie de 
estratésfera por encima de todo lo 
humano, no sale tan bien parada en 
México o en el resto de la América 
hispana. Por eso es que nuestro léxico 
tampoco la respeta y que ha sabido dar 
ciertos nombres 0 apodos a sus repre- 
sentantes. El policia, el representante de 
la ley en los circulos mds bajos en los que 
continuamente surge el conflicto con 
nuestra clase plebeya, tiene que sobre- 
llevar los sufridos apelativos de “‘cuico”’ 
o “tecolote.” El agente de policia que 
vigila el transito de la ciudad se con- 
vierte en “mordelén” porque, por regla 
general, acepta las “‘mordidas” y, en 
muchos casos, llega a ocasionarlas. La 
cArcel se convierte en el ‘‘chero.”’ Y para 
hacer notar que se aproxima la policia se 
emplea el “echar agua,” lo cual da 
oportunidad al delincuente de “‘pelarse”’ 
o escaparse. La palabra “clavarse’”’ se 
usa como sinédnimo de “robar,” asi 
como también se usa a veces la expresién 
“conchabarse” o “conchavarse’” con el 
mismo sentido; en tanto que “pifiar”’ 
viene a tener el mismo significado aunque 
quiz4 ya con un aspecto mas profesional 
del ratero que se gana la vida de esta 
manera. 

No cabe duda que en México, como en 
otras partes de nuestra América, la 
sociedad fundada sobre una base cadtica 
en los tiempos coloniales continuéd su 
estratificacién después de la Indepen- 
dencia. Esas clases sociales que existieron 
durante la dominacién espafiola siguen 
existiendo aunque ya bastante refor- 
madas. El abismo que separa a las clases 








bajas de las clases altas parece todavia ser 
tan infranqueable como antafio, pero ha 
venido surgiendo esa clase media quealgtin 
dia ser la salvacién y la transformacién 
de nuestro México y de nuestra América. 
Sera el elemento que creara& o, mas bien, 
ya est4 creando una conciencia nacional, 
capaz de ejercer sus deberes tanto 
civicos como sociales, al mismo tiempo 
que con pleno conocimiento de sus 
derechos. Sin embargo, desde el punto de 
vista del lenguaje, existe la diferencia 
social tinicamente entre el ‘“pelado,” 
el representante de la clase baja, y el 
“catrin” o “roto,” el prototipo de la 
clase alta asi como también de la clase 
media. Hay que tener en cuenta que el 
“roto” de México viene a ser muy distinto 
del “roto” chileno que tan bien ha des- 
crito Joaquin Edwards Bello. El “‘pelado,”’ 
a quien ya habia glorificado Guillermo 
Prieto en su poesia popular en el siglo 
XIX, viene a encontrar su _personi- 
ficacién en el Cantinflas de hoy en dia con 
su socarroneria, su picardia, su estoi- 
cismo, su fondo de “pathos.’”’ En cambio, 
el “roto” o “catrin” representa todo lo 
que no es y que tal vez quisiera ser el 
“‘peladito”’: esa solidez casi estdélida de un 
grupo social bien establecido y arraigado, 
protegido principalmente por su _ sol- 
vencia monetaria més o menos bien 
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equilibrada. Las clases alta o media 
muestran su desprecio hacia las clases 
bajas y quieren diferenciarse de ellas 
llamando “pelado” a toda persona que 
por su comportamiento o por su len- 
guaje demuestre cierta carencia de ese 
barniz de cultura que tan alto llega a 
cotizarse entre esos grupos. Es “‘pelado” 
el que usa lenguaje grosero o poco 
refinado, y lo es también el que por su 
ignorancia de las buenas maneras y 
formas usuales de cortesia llega a cometer 
errores de etiqueta. Esa diferenciacién 
es de gran importancia para el mexicano 
de la altiplanicie aun cuando el mexicano 
de la costa no la considere tan capital. 

El conocedor del idioma reconoceré 
algunas de estas expresiones que hemos 
mencionado ya que algunas descienden 
directamente del espafiol y han pasado 
casi intactas al lenguaje de Hispano 
América en tanto que otras han sufrido 
la influencia india. Dejaremos a los 
peritos en la materia el decidir la pro- 
cedencia y origen de cada una de ellas 
puesto que no queremos perdernos en 
vericuetos lingiifsticos debido a nuestra 
poca competencia en dicha disciplina. 
Nos hemos limitado aqui a pergefiar unas 
Ifneas sencillamente con el objeto de 
exponer ciertas interpretaciones de al- 
gunos vocablos del léxico mexicano. 
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CONRADO NALE ROXLO: POET AND HUMORIST 


Ruts C. GILLESPIE 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


One of the most interesting of the 
contemporary Argentine writers is Con- 
rado Nalé Roxlo. He presents the unusual 
example of a multiple literary develop- 
ment, since he is at once a sensitive lyric 
poet, a humorist, and more recently a 
dramatist whose plays effect a happy 
union of poetry and humor. It was as a 
poet, however, that he achieved his initial 
success in 1923. His collection of poems 
published in that year was awarded a 
municipal prize, but more important 
still, they became the subject of a critical 
and interpretative essay by Leopoldo 
Lugones which definitely established Nalé 
Roxlo as one of the major poets of pres- 
ent day Argentina. The book takes its 
title from the first poem, a sonnet called 
El Grillo: 


Misica porque si, mdsica vana 

como la vana misica del grillo; 

mi corazén eglégico y sencillo 

se ha despertado grillo esta mafiana. 

¢Es este cielo azul de porcelana? 

2Es una copa de oro el espinillo? 

2O es que en mi nueva condicién de grillo 
veo todo a lo grillo esta mafiana? 


{Qué bien suena la flauta de la rana! 
Pero no es son de flauta: en un platillo 
de vibrante cristal de a dos desgrana 


gotas de agua sonora.— /|Qué sencillo 
es a quien tiene corazén de grillo 
interpretar la vida esta mafiana!! 


The poem, despite the apparent simplic- 
ity of its expression of joy in the colors 
and sounds of a spring morning, is highly 
significant as a synthesis of much of 
Nalé Roxlo’s early work. For one thing, it 
is a practical demonstration of his 
esthetic position stated in Estética. There 
the poet disclaims relationship with the 
novelties of the experimental schools of 
poetry, as well as any effort to create an 
elaborately contrived style: 
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No persigo una forma, ni un estilo 
ni en alambiques métricos destilo 
extrafias flores de sutil perfume. 


In El Grillo he has not only chosen one 
of the poetic forms least susceptible to 
innovation, but he has not attempted to 
depart from the conventional components 
of Spanish verse. Yet it is interesting to 
note the skill with which he has em- 
ployed traditional technical devices to 
emphasize sound and meaning. 

His choice of the cricket image is also 
significant. In the course of time, this 
humble and slightly ridiculous insect has 
acquired overtones of meaning in fable 
and popular speech. Is not La Fontaine’s 
improvident cigale a close relative of 
Nalé’s cricket? It can not be sheer chance 
that the “useless music of the cricket’’ 
suggests the phrase andar a grillos, 
“to waste one’s time on trifles.”” There 
is a hint in these overtones of a conflict 
between poet and humorist, the origin of 
which is not difficult to determine. It 
lies in the circumstances of Nalé Roxlo’s 
life that afforded him both the tradition 
of a literary vocation and the stimulus to 
literary production. With the pressure of 
financial need urging him on and the 
example of a distinguished uncle before 
him,? Nalé early turned to writing as a 
livelihood. Before the publication of 
El Grillo (1923) and in the fourteen years 
that elapsed before the appearance of his 
second book of poems, Claro Desvelo 
(1937), he wrote a vast number of 
humorous sketches and essays for news- 
papers and reviews under a variety of 
pseudonyms. The question naturally 
arises as to what effect these two dis- 
similar types of writing have had on his 
total literary development. Have poet 
and humorist been able to maintain their 
personalities, separate and distinct? Has 








one or the other acknowledged defeat, 
or has there been a gradual rapproche- 
ment and final fusion of the two? Nalé 
himself feels that he has kept the two 
disparate aspects of his literary life 
strictly separate and that only his 
dramatic work shows a possible fusion. 
He says: “Siempre he luchado por 
separar en mi obra literaria al humorista 
del poeta ... Pero a veces se juntan, como 
en un cuento que esta detréis de El 
Pacto de Cristina (Zl Cuervo del Arca), 
y en el teatro, donde puedo atribuirles a 
diferentes personajes mis dos maneras de 
sentir una misma cosa... Con el tiempo 
esta vigilancia para mantener separadas 
estas dos tendencias se va relajando 
...y alguna vez escribiré la obra en que 
perfectamente mezcladas y confundidas 
aparezca completo y tal como soy... 
Claro que seré una obra en prosa, pues no 
se me ocurriria nunca escribir versos 
mechados de humorismo.’* The dichot- 
omy of poet and humorist has never 
been as complete, however, as he believes 
it to be. True, El Grillo and Claro Desvelo 
do not contain the satirical and burlesque 
elements to be found in the prose 
sketches, but what the poet calls “mis 
dos maneras de sentir una misma cosa”’ 
appears unmistakably in certain poems. 
Invitacién a contemplar la Luna and 
Adolescencia for example, might almost 
be called ““The Humorist looks at the 
Poet.” In the first he makes a plea for 
simplicity. View a moon-lit night, he 
says, as if you were seeing it for the first 
time, without imagery, without recourse 
to literary trimmings. In short, “a lo 
grillo.”” Adolescencia pokes gentle fun at 
the romantic posing of youth. 

The opposite point of view, that of the 
poet looking at the humorist, appears in 
Sinceridad, Cuaderna-Via, and Prélogo 
Initil. The increasing bitterness of the 
struggle between “dos maneras de sentir” 
is reflected in the opposition of the clown 
and the soul. The final strophes of 
Prélogo Initil strike a note of resignation: 


El alma la dejo en casa 
y vengo a hacer el payaso 
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con mi vestido de raso 
y mis volados de gasa. 


Bajo mi sombrilla roja 
entre luces y oropeles, 

al son de mis cascabeles 
danzaré en la cuerda floja. 


Of all the humorous writing that filled 
the years between El Grillo and Claro 
Desvelo only a relatively small part has 
since been published in Cuentos de 
Chamico (1941), El Muerto Profesional 
(1943), Antologia Apécrifa (1943), and 
Cuentos de Cabecera (1946). In these 
collections the poet is definitely in 
abeyance. The contents are not, properly 
speaking, short stories, but brief sketches 
which through parody, satire, and the 
reductio ad absurdum touch off one’s 
laughter at such varied subjects as 
serialized novels, penny-dreadfuls, psy- 
choanalysts, culture-seekers, tourists, se- 
ances, real-estate agents, and man’s 
best friend. The humor often lies in the 
technique of exaggeration and in the 
reader’s rueful recognition of a situation 
with which he is unhappily familiar. 
Antologia Apécrifa is a more ambitious 
effort. It consists of twenty-six imitations 
in prose and verse of various writers. 
In addition to demonstrating the author’s 
ability to grasp the essence of his models’ 
style and spirit, the collection is im- 
pressive evidence of the breadth of his 
reading in both foreign and Spanish 
literature. English and American writers 
include Shaw, Dickens, Jerome K. Je- 
rome, Kipling, Joyce, Chesterton, Mark 
Twain, and Conan Doyle. Laforgue, 
Beaudelaire, and Mirbeau represent the 
French, Heine, the German, Tolstoy and 
a composite of short-story writers, the 
Russian, while the Spanish and Spanish 
Americans range from Géngora to Dario 
and Garcia Lorca. 

Claro Desvelo contains the poems 
written during these fourteen years of 
enforced preoccupation with humorous 
writing. Successful as this type of pro- 
duction undoubtedly was, it has left 
scars clearly visible in the closing lines 
of Hoy: 
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Muertas bajo un laurel las nueve hermanas. 
Y mis manos ardientes y desnudas 
escribiendo al azar palabras vanas. 


The same note of frustration sounds in 
the close of El Arbol de la Ciencia: 


Y fatigo mis manos 
partiendo nueces huecas. 


Despite the prevailing tone of disillusion- 
ment, Coplas suggests that a compen- 
satory relationship has gradually de- 
veloped between poet and humorist: 


Da coplas el corazén 

que entre caida y caida 
siempre nos deja la vida 
tiempo para una cancién. 


Cancién bella y despeinada 
cual mujer que se da entera, 
pena de arte mal cortada 

de la pena verdadera. 


Contemplo el ayer dorado, 
todo danzas y alegria, 
como el ebrio serenado 
mira la copa vacifa. 


Y atado al duro trabajo, 
sdélo el consuelo me resta 
de tararear por lo bajo 

los bailables de la fiesta. 


Poet and humorist seem at length to 
have effected a compromise in the three 
plays that followed the publication of 
Claro Desvelo. The central themes and 
the principal characters are the creations 
of the poet’s fancy, while the humorist 
complements them with minor char- 
acters and much of the episodic material 
of the plot. The result has been a happy 
one for the Argentine theatre, since the 
plays represent a step away from a 
drama of narrowly national themes and 
naturalistic technique toward one of 
universal concepts and poetic treat- 
ment. All three plays have this in com- 
mon: they deal with characters and 
emotions set against a background re- 
mote from present-day Argentina. The 
effect of this divorce of action and 
setting from the contemporary local 
scene is, of course, to heighten their 
universal appeal. In the fantasy, La 
Cola de la Sirena (1941), Patricio, a 
young man who has spent his life in 


search of the marvelous, marries a mer- 
maid. He finds that society in general is 
unwilling to admit the existence of 
anything which departs from the usual. 
Reluctantly he consents to an operation 
which will transform Alga, his mermaid, 
into a normal woman. With the loss of 
her fairy-tale qualities, she ceases to 
interest him. When Alga realizes that he 
has failed to understand that for love of 
him she has sacrificed the very things 
that first attracted him, she returns to the 
sea and the punishment that awaits her 
there. For all the serious nature of the 
theme, there is understandably an abun- 
dance of humor in the minor characters 
and in the scenes of a mermaid’s first 
contacts with a prosaic world. 

El Pacto de Cristina (1945) treats sub- 
stantially the same theme—the capa- 
city of a selfless love for sacrifice—in the 
familiar framework of the devil-compact 
and in the medieval world beloved of 
nineteenth-century Romanticists. While 
there is less robust humor than in La 
Cola de la Sirena, the dualism of the 
poems is echoed in these words of Rim- 
baldo, the buffoon: “Los romances... 
los invento para que la soldadesca y los 
aldeanos me den de comer, y nadie pone 
su alma en un plato de sopa. Cuando 
mi corazén tiene algo que decir, no 
digo nada,’* and “Mis baladas no son 
desde hace mucho tiempo més que un 
manto de oropel por entre cuyos pliegues 
saco mis expertas manos de ladrén... 
no siempre limpias de sangre. Pero nada 
pudo arrancarme una inexplicable y 
loca alegria que bailaba como un duende 
dorado sobre la borrasca de mi vida, y 
en esa absurda alegria he sentido siempre 
una muestra de la indulgencia de Dios, 
y gracias a eso he podido vivir” (Act 
III, scene iii). The reader is forcibly 
reminded of the poet’s “condicién de 
payaso” described in Sinceridad and 
Prélogo Initil. 

Una Viuda Dificil (1944) stands in 
marked contrast to these two plays. 
Time and place are exactly defined, 
neither characters nor plot depart from 








the credible, and a serious central theme 
is maintained at farce level through the 
secondary characters, the dialogue, and 
the episodic development. Isabel, an 
attractive young widow, marries Mariano, 
a convicted murderer, to save him from 
the gallows and herself from the un- 
pleasant social status of widowhood. 
The marriage, which was thus a matter 
of mutual convenience, gradually changes 
into a marriage of love as Mariano’s true 
character is revealed. The crisis comes 
when he confesses to Isabel that he had 
merely assumed the character of a 
murderer in order to pass as a brave 
man in the rough slaughter-house district 
where his real timidity was a distinct 
detriment. His relevations anger Isabel, 
who by now is ready to defend Mariano 
the murderer against the world. A show 
of his new-found assertiveness and cour- 
age wins her over and the play ends with 
a scene of reconciliation. 

That the compromise of the plays was 
not effected entirely without regret is 
evident from the valedictory tone of a 
number of the poems in Nalé Roxlo’s 
latest collection, De Otro Cielo.’ The 
cricket image recurs in the sonnet “A 
un lejano Grillo,” in which the poet 
laments the replacement of the cheerful 
cricket by the doleful chorus of nocturnal 
birds. He sees the change that life has 
worked but rebels against its inevitability. 
The sonnet ends with a plea for the 
restoration of that simple “corazén de 
grillo” which had once inspired in the 
poet uncomplicated joy. 


Ya no entiendo tu voz, misico de oro 
que fué en mi corazén joya del dia 
hoy que es corona de mi frente fria 
de aves nocturnas el doliente coro. 


Otros dicen que adn oyen tu sonoro 
alegro juvenil, como solfa, 

en la hoja verde en que la mano mia 
te colocé con natural decoro. 


Obra es del tiempo y del amor perdido, 
y de la vida que se puso grave. 

Veo el milagro, ignoro su sentido. 

Soy el que ayer sabia y ya no sabe. 


Devuélveme, oh amor, la rota clave 
de mi voz, de mi vista, de mi ofdo. 
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Comparison of the two sonnets reveals 
the degree to which change of verse 
movement contributes to change of tone 
and mood. It is interesting to note also 
the haunting reminder of another literary 
“confession of faith’, that of Rubén 
Darfo, in the line “Soy el que ayer sabia y 
ya no sabe.” 

The clown-soul conflict of the earlier 
poems appears to have been resolved in 
the form of a sobered acceptance of 
limited aims which the poet refers to in 
“Momento” as his natural and ordinary 
destiny. ‘‘La Hoja de Oro”’ also counsels 
acceptance of one’s destiny and warns 
against trusting to the illusions of 
memory. 


Si una hoja otofial en tu balanza 
hacia el invierno pdlido la inclina, 
no conffes iluso tu esperanza 

al jardin que el recuerdo te ilumina. 


Acepta tu destino y su tristeza. 

Lo que el tiempo maté no resucita. 
Y un prado imaginario nada pesa 
frente a una hoja auténtica marchita. 


The compensations of acceptance are the 
theme or the third of the group of poems 
called “Canciones del Gufa”’: 


Quédate en los peldafios 
bajos de la escalera, 
donde tu mano alcance 
las flores de la tierra, 

la copa desbordante 

de dicha pasajera 

y el santo pan dorado 
que Dios puso en tu mesa. 
Donde alcance tu mano 
a las ramas primeras 

de los ya inofensivos 
&rboles de la ciencia, 
fuertes para el columpio 
de tu alegria ingenua, 
pero que no soportan 

la retorcida cuerda 

a cuyo extremo toda 

la eternidad ya pesa. 


Quédate en los peldafios 
bajos de la escalera, 
donde el amor sencillo 
tu boca besar pueda 
con levantar un poco 

al cielo la cabeza. 


No te atraiga la hermosa 
curva de la escalera. 
Después, ya no hay barandas 
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y los peldafios tiemblan. 
Y nadie bajar puede 

ni llegar a la meta, 

y el alma sola y alta 
sin l4grimas se hiela. 


Soberness, rather than sadness, sets the 
tone of the collection. The initial poem, 
“De Otro Cielo,” expresses the changed 
and muted joy that awaits one who has 
at last realized and accepted the limi- 
tations imposed by life: 

Esta es mi copa y la rompo. 

Este mi caballo y lo suelto. 

Decid a mis amigos que he muerto. 

Que el vino derramado de mi copa 

lo beban mi enemigo y mi perro, 

y sobre las cenizas de mi casa 

dancen ebrios. 


Yo con mi propia sed quiero embriagarme 
hasta ser una estatua de fuego. 


Decid a mis amigos que he muerto. 


Que mi caballo pase 
bajo el arco de rosas y laureles 
con otro caballero. 


Decid a mis amigos que he muerto, 
que he muerto y soy dichoso 
de otra dicha que baja de otro cielo. 


The humorous allegory, El Cuervo del 
Arca, is like El Grillo, a synthesis of the 
author’s attitude toward his dual gift. 
One night, a sorry-looking raven flies into 
the poet’s study and asks him to write 
down his history. This was the raven 
that Noah sent out from the Ark. At the 
time of the Flood, however, he was a 
handsome, dark-blue bird with a white 
crest. His song was melodious, and he was 
generally considered a bird of good omen. 
Seeing the poet’s surprise at this descrip- 
tion, the raven tells him that what has 
made both of them old and ugly is 
vanity. If the poet had not wasted his 
youth searching for ideas and better 
ways to express them, he would not now 
be sallow, short-sighted, and wrinkled. 
The raven also lost his youth and good 
looks in the search for beauty. 

When Noah sent him to bring back 
a branch or a flower as a sign of dry land, 
the raven decided to bring back the 


most beautiful flower in existence and 
dazzle the dwellers on the Ark. Flower 
after flower was rejected until he finally 
found one which somewhat resembled the 
flower of his dreams. He started back 
with it, but was amazed to see that the 
Flood was so much a thing of the past 
that men were actually praying for 
rain. Next he discovered to his horror 
that his once beautiful song had become 
a raucous croak and that his plumage 
was the worse for wear. From various 
conversations he learned that many 
centuries had passed and that he had 
come to be a bird of evil omen and the 
symbol of ingratitude. This was the 
unkindest cut, as the raven felt that he 
had lost youth, beauty, and prestige in 
the attempt to serve humanity too well. 
As the poet sits pondering this sad tale, 
a sleek white dove perches on the window- 
sill and asks what the raven has been 
saying. She has the utmost contempt for 
the ugly bird and says very smugly that 
she too was sent out on that mission. 
As soon as she found the olive branch, 
she went directly back to the Ark. Her 
reason? “Hacfa un frio aquella mafiana 
que no vefa las horas de regresar al nido 
del Arca.”” The poet slams down the 
window in justifiable irritation. 

There are many aspects of Nalé 
Roxlo’s works which merit more search- 
ing investigation, but they can not be 
adequately explored in this paper, which 
merely hopes to bring him wider recog- 
nition among North American readers 
than he has hitherto enjoyed. 


NOTES 


1 El Grillo; Claro Desvelo, Buenos Aires: Edi- 
torial Losada, 1942. All poems cited or referred 
to are from this edition. 

? Carlos Roxlo, the eminent Uruguayan poet, 
critic, and literary historian. 

3 Letter of Nalé Roxlo to me, October 21, 1950. 
*El Pacto de Cristina; El Cuervo del Arca, 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 1947, Act II, 
Scene ii, p. 75. 

5 De otro cielo, Buenos Aires : Editorial Roggero, 
1952. 











THE SPANISH PREPOSITION 


Rosert E. SonDERGARD 
University of Southern California 


Compared with other parts of speech, 
the prepositions are relatively few in 
number, but they find frequent use. 
A random study of Spanish prose as 
reported by Tomas Navarro! has revealed 
that prepositions account for 18.07% 
of all parts of speech. As to the stock of 
prepositions, one could reasonably as- 
sume that the number in the charac- 
teristically analytic Romance tongues 
would exceed that found in Latin, a 
synthetic language, but such is not the 
case. Spanish has approximately one-half 
the number of prepositions found in 
Latin.? This means that many new func- 
tions and meanings were added to the 
limited stock of prepositions that Spanish 
inherited. 

Prepositions occupy an unusual place 
among the parts of speech, for they are 
as a group composed of what might be 
called prepositions proper, as well as 
certain adverbs which may variously 
function as prepositions, and the division 
between adverbs and prepositions is often 
tenuous. This uncertainty of classi- 
fication is probably what causes gram- 
marians to avoid a clearcut listing of 
prepositions, and resort to discussion of 
their various forms and functions. The 
problem is further complicated by the 
existence of the vast number of prep- 
ositional particles that can be used only 
inseparably combined with other words, 
and by the fact that some prepositions 
of a given language can be used both 
combined and independently. Further- 
more, many prepositions are phrases 
consisting of one or more prepositions 
plus other words, such as a pesar de and 
en lugar de. In addition to their lexical 
meanings, which are frequently numer- 
ous, prepositions also fulfill various 
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syntactic functions where they convey 
no meaning, but serve simply as a 
“marker,” as in Veo a Juan. 

The Spanish stock of prepositions was 
largely obtained from Latin preposi- 
tions;? in addition, some were derived 
from other parts of speech, and from 
various linguistic sources. Many Latin 
prepositions disappeared, most of these 
not surviving into Vulgar Latin. 

The Latin prepositions that were 
simple in form tended to remain, such 
as de, in, cum. Of course exceptions to 
this generalization are extant, for ex- 
ample ob, but popularity was an im- 
portant factor causing the elimination of 
simple prepositions that were rarely 
used. In addition to the quality of being 
monosyllabic as well as popular, dis- 
tinctiveness also was important, for the 
lack of synonyms or synonymous phrases 
precluded the possibility of substitutes. 

Secondly, those prepositions that lived 
on were common in Vulgar Latin circles 
from which Spanish grew. Rare are the 
sporadic uses of a preposition that may 
not have been found in Vulgar Latin, such 
as so and tras. These out-croppings are 
undoubtedly due to the lack of written 
records from that period, which in no 
way precludes the possibility of a word’s 
having been used by the people. On 
the contrary, were we to argue that be- 
cause prepositions are such common 
parts of speech that all certainly would 
have found their way into the written 
records, we could postulate learned or 
semi-learned influences as being the 
basis for a preposition’s revival in 
Spanish without its having been found 
in Vulgar Latin. 

Third, it appears that some prepo- 
sitions may have been irreplaceable by 
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other simpler prepositions or by cir- 
cumlocutions, and consequently they 
remained. 

Semantically, extension of meaning 
occurred of necessity in some prepositions 
caused by the disappearance of others, 
and the consequent addition of these 
meanings to the prepositions that re- 
mained. Although the surplus was largely 
taken up by phrases, the effects were 
undoubtedly felt by single prepositions. 
For example, a replaced apud, cum 
replaced penes, de replaced ex, inter re- 
placed intra, and sine replaced absque. 
Thus, the given words added unto 
themselves many of the meanings 
formerly conveyed by the words they 
replaced. 

Restriction of meaning is exemplified 
by segtin. The Latin form of this word was 
secundum, derived from the verb sequor, 
“to follow.” The Latin meanings were 
many: “following after, after, behind, 
next to, agreeable to, in accordance with, 
according to, in favor of,’ while in 
Spanish all were dropped with the ex- 
ception of “according to.” Certain re- 
striction of meaning is found also in 
ante, per, pro, sub, subtus, which have 
become or have been replaced by antes 
de, para, por, so, soto. 

Ab calls for special comment.‘ Due to 
the lack of concrete evidence, it is gen- 
erally considered that it did not survive 
the Vulgar Latin period. However, 
whether its influence may have remained 
in the Romance languages after losing 
the final -b, and then becoming confused 
with a from ad will probably never be 
known, although evidence in favor of this 
contention is amply afforded in all the 
Romance tongues. 

A common semantic practice found in 
Spanish has been the reinforcement or 
strengthening of certain prepositions by 
the addition of another preposition to 
their composition. This added word is 
invariably de, which has been combined 
with the following: delante de, detrds 


de, debajo de, desde, and others. This 
process is undoubtedly fostered by the 
loss or weakening of meaning of the 
original preposition, and the word de 
was added in an effort to strengthen or 
reinforce the meaning conveyed by the 
preposition. 

Uncommon Latin prepositions died out 
and were replaced by commoner ones or 
by combinations. The literary language 
naturally contained numerous words the 
meanings of which varied only slightly, 
and these distinctions, used mainly for 
stylistic effect, were not necessary in 
popular speech. An example is absque, 
“‘without,” which disappeared after the 
time of Plautus and Terrence, as it was 
satisfactorily replaced by sine. Adversus 
was ousted by the more common versus, 
and in Old Spanish is even found the 
derivative vieso, which was soon to be 
replaced by the picturesque hacia from 
the Latin noun facies, “face.” 

Certain prepositions could be more 
easily replaced by phrases constructed 
perhaps of one or more common prep- 
ositions with other words, and conse- 
quently they lost out. Ante was replaced 
by the reinforced phrase antes de, as 
well as by en frente de; others replaced 
by phrases include circa, cis, clam, coram, 
erga, extra, infra, juazta, ob, palam, 
penes, pone, post, prae, praeter, prope, 
propter, trans, uls, ultra. 

Other reasons for disappearance of 
Latin words may have been that they 
were confused with other words, they 
may have failed to convey their meanings 
satisfactorily under all circumstances, or 
they may have lost some of their at- 
tractiveness, especially under the compe- 
tition with more picturesque words. 

Several words that syntactically at 
one time or other were not prepositions 
have changed to become prepositions. 
Greek or Celtic origins have been sug- 
gested for bajo. Hasta may be from the 
Arabic hatta or a combination of the 
Latin ad tenus. Salvo is from the Latin 








adjective salvus, 
intact.” 

In conclusion, the short, popular, and 
distinctive Latin prepositions remained in 
Vulgar Latin, and were transmitted to 
Spanish. Others disappeared or were re- 
placed by various phrases or other words. 
Those prepositions that remained often 
extended their meanings, necessitated in 
part by the loss of the other prepositions, 
as well as by the fall of the Latin case 
system. To fill other needs, combinations 
of prepositions, often with other words, 
were used, and in some instances other 
parts of speech changed meaning and 
function to become prepositions. The 
few Spanish prepositions® thus find fre- 
quent use due to their numerous mean- 
ings and functions. 


“safe, sound, pure, 
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NOTES 
1 Estudios de fonologia espafiola (Syracuse, 
1946). 
? English has more prepositions than Latin 
and Spanish combined, according to the list 
compiled by George Oliver Curme, Syntaz 
(Boston, 1931). 
* The Latin prepositions are: ab, absque, ad, 
adversus, ante, apud, circa, cis, citra, clam, 
contra, coram, cum, de, erga, ex, extra, in, infra, 
inter, intra, juzta, ob, palam, penes, per, pone, 
post, prae, praeter, pro, prope, propter, 
secundum, sine, sub, subter, subtus, super, tenus, 
trans, uls, ultra. 
4 See: Leavitt O. Wright and Robert E. Sonder- 
gard, “The A of Separation,” in Hispania 
(1951), XXXIV, 354-356. 
‘The Spanish prepositions are: a, ante, bajo, 
contra, con, de, debajo, dentro, desde, en, entre, 
hacia, hasta, por, para, salvo, segun, sin, 80, 
sobre, tras. 
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NORAH LANGE Y SU POESIA 


HELENA PERCAS 
Grinnell College, Iowa 


Norah Lange es uno de los mejores 
poetas del movimiento ultramodernista 
argentino. Junto con Nydia Lamarque es 
la iniciadora del ultramodernismo feme- 
nino en su pais, y de todas las poetisas 
que siguieron esta tendencia, la mas 
artista. 

Norah Lange, de origen escandinavo, 
nacié en la Calle de Tronador y Pampa 
en Buenos Aires en 1906. Contaba cuatro 
afios cuando la familia se transladé a 
Colonia Alvear donde transcurrieron seis 
afios de paz y dicha ante el horizonte de 
la Cordillera andina. La nifia Norah, y 
sus cuatro hermanas, tuvieron, como 
corresponde en las buenas familias, una 
institutriz inglesa, Miss Whiteside, cuyo 
retrato caracterizador y simpAtico nos 
hace la misma autora en sus Cuadernos 
de infancia. Si su ascendencia noruega 
enorgullecfa a los compatriotas de sus 
padres que quisieron ver en ella a una 
hija del Norte, hay que advertir, sin 
embargo, que es tan argentina como 
quien mds, mds que argentina criolla, 
como lo prueban sus versos y sus gustos. 
Sin desmentir su simpatia por lo nérdico 
ha declarado su amor profundo a Buenos 
Aires de quien es hija legitima. Hoy vive 
y escribe en esta ciudad a la que regresé 
cuando tenia diez afios. Es aqui donde 
conocié la joven Norah a su amigo y 
maestro Jorge Luis Borges, asi como a 
otros poetas ultramodernistas: Gonzdlez 
Lanuza, Francisco Pifiero, Roberto A. 
Ortelli, Francisco Luis Berndrdez a quien 
la presenté Borges, Xul Solal y Oliverio 
Girondo. Pronto comenzé a colaborar en 
revistas vanguardistas, principalmente 
en las fundadas por el grupo de Jorge 
Luis Borges, Prisma y Proa; también en 
la del grupo de Evar Méndez, Marttn 
Fierro, hoy extinta. Fuera del pafs en 
Vértices de Madrid y en Alfar de la 
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Corufia. Mas tarde colaboré en la 
Revista Oral, dirigida por Alberto Hidalgo, 
en Nosotros, y en otras mds que solici- 
taron su nombre. 

En su casa de la calle Tronador y 
Pampa se reunfan los sAbados los jévenes 
poetas ultramodernistas. No se trataba 
exactamente de un salén, como el de 
Juana Manuela Gorriti o el de Eduarda 
Mansilla, sino de una versién moderna, 
por asi decirlo, de aquellas reuniones 
intelectuales de antafio, ya que una de las 
actividades, y no la menor, parece haber 
sido el tango, segiin confesidn de la 
misma poetisa. En esta atmésfera escribié 
Norah Lange sus primeros versos, publi- 
cados bajo el titulo de La calle de la 
tarde. 

Desde en seguida se vid su valor 
poético, y en 1926, cuando Alberto 
Hidalgo, Vicente Huidobro y Jorge Luis 
Borges publicaron su Indice de la nueva 
poesia americana, el nombre de Norah 
Lange fué inclufdo entre los de los poetas 
de la nueva tendencia. 

Su obra poética comprende los siguien- 
tes libros: La calle de la tarde (1925), 
cuya portada lleva una ilustracién de la 
conocida pintora argentina Norah Borges, 
Los dias y las noches (1926) y El rumbo 
de la rosa (1930).! No menos importante 
que su poesia es su prosa que cuenta con 
los siguientes libros: Voz de la vida (1927), 
novela; 45 dias y 30 marineros (1933), 
novela; Cuadernos de infancia (1937), 
recuerdos autobiograficos que merecieron 
el tercer premio nacional de literatura de 
1939, ademds de un premio municipal; 
Discursos (1942) y Antes que mueran 
(1944), prosa poética. 

Aunque la parte en prosa de la obra 
de Norah Lange no nos concierne aquf, 
queremos apuntar, aunque de paso, que 
su libro Cuadernos de infancia es una de 








las mejores obras de su género que se 
hayan escrito en la Argentina. Con la 
mayor naturalidad y sencillez relata la 
autora las extrafias y profundas emo- 
ciones de la infancia, en un estilo sub- 
rayado de acertadas metdforas de sabor 
ultramodernista, y con tal gracia que no 
creemos haber leido otro igualmente 
cautivador. Desde el momento en que 
aparecié esta obra se multiplicaron los 
recuerdos de infancia. En cuanto a sus 
Discursos, constituyen un inimitable pano- 
rama de imdgenes extrafias, de alusiones 
sugestivas y de ingeniosa agudeza con que 
Norah Lange encanta y divierte en los 
banquetes y reuniones a todos los pre- 
sentes. 

Veamos su poesia. En su primer libro, 
La calle de la tarde, que lleva por sub- 
titulo ““Poemas en prosa,’” Norah Lange 
canta al amor con el acento nostdlgico 
de la juventud, siempre absorta en este 
sentimiento todopoderoso, abrumador y 
secretamente alimentado. El tema, como 
se ve, no es nuevo. No asi el estilo, pro- 
fuso en metdforas, en imdgenes im- 
borrables y auténomas que contrastan, 
por su acumulacién, con la brevedad del 
poema. El libro consta de cuarenta y 
siete poemitas, algunos con titulo, otros 
sin él, donde se habla de la nostalgia del 
corazén, de la esperanza de encontrar el 
bien perdido, y la multiplicidad de 
emociones vagas, confusas, contradic- 
torias del alma adolescente. Lo que 
corrientemente se dice de la juventud, 
que est4é enamorada del amor, lo admite 
la juventud de Norah Lange, mds que 
lo admite lo siente y lo expresa con gran 
acierto; véase el siguiente poemita del 
cual emerge, en el ultimo “yo,” el mds 
acendrado romanticismo: 


El y yo en lo infinito. . . . Siempre. Cuando 
el paisaje vino, td estabas alli, de pie... . 
Luego el paisaje se fué . . . y ti quedaste para 
reemplazar todo hasta lo infinito. .. . 
Eramos él y yo. Eramos siempre él y yo... 
Eramos el amor, él y yo, o el amor solo... 

Nosotros desapareciamos tras la grandeza 
de ese amor... . Era el amor solo. . . . Luego 
vino él...y dltimo de todos yo. . . siempre 
yo, busedndole a él. ... (“‘Siempre,”’ p&g. 16) 
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Si el hablar de amor no es nuevo, lo que 
si es nuevo es la manera de expresar este 
sentimiento: 


Siento que una multitud de primaveras 

Se aduefian de mi alma, del paisaje, de ti. . . 

Y toda la inquietud de este amor bueno se 
sumerge, 

Como un ocaso, corazén adentro. (Pag. 15) 


Cuando él se fué “‘con las pupilas llenas 
de adidés’* todas las horas se “llenaron 
de distancias’”;* mds al recordar los 
momentos en que estaban juntos saborea 
con suave goce este amor que ahora 
duele: “‘;Es tan dulce sentirse morir por 
dentro poco a poco!’’5 

Fuera del pequefio grupo de poetas 
ultramodernistas que en 1925 sentian la 
esencia del arte de igual modo que ella, 
sus versos se consideraron en aquel 
momento extravagantes e insdlitos pese 
a su tema familiar. 

Los dias y las noches pertenece al 
mismo clima. Es libro, empero, de mas 
soledad, de recuerdos lejanos y de re- 
nuncias de adolescente que no nos parecen 
definitivas a pesar de ser categéricas. 
Por eso mismo es auténtico, y represen- 
tativo de ese momento de la juventud en 
que muchas actitudes son posibles y en 
que pueden coexistir sentimientos con- 
tradictorios. 

Dos notas caracterizan este volumen: 
la personificacién subjetiva del mundo 
circundante, y el dominio del recuerdo 
sobre las dem&s emociones. La proyeccién 
de lo subjetivo hacia las cosas, las tifie 
del estado de A4nimo del poeta, y ellas 
también se acongojan o se desesperan 
humanizadas en el verso: 


Lejos, un d4rbol enfermo 
apreté contra la luna 
su convalescencia de frio. (Pag. 44) 


La fuerza del recuerdo, tanto mas 
persistente cuanto mas se le huye, ese 
recuerdo que Jorge Luis Borges llamaba 
“nico y personal,’ tiene en los versos 
de Norah Lange esta imagen grAfica que 
parece desarrollar la asercién del maestro. 
Asi dice en ‘“Tarde a solas”’: 
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Y tu recuerdo es otra casa 
grande y quieta 
por donde yo tropiezo sola. (Pag. 38) 


Los dias y las noches, romdntico como 
el libro anterior, es esencialmente sub- 
jectivo. Algunas poesias, ‘“‘Calle,” ‘“Versos 
a una plaza,” “Iglesia,” ‘“Versos a una 
puerta,” “Tango,” “Ventana,” ‘“Paler- 
mo,” ‘“‘Cementerio,”’ que parecen indicar 
por el titulo cierta objetividad, no 
tienen nada de descriptivo como pudiera 
creerse a primera vista, sino que evocan 
estados de 4nimo, sugieren escenas de las 
que surgen las pasiones, los dolores y las 
tristezas que fueron o pudieran ser. 
En ‘‘Versos a una plaza’”’ leemos: 


Cudntas promesas murieron bajo el crucifijo 
de tinieblas 

mientras la noche silenciaba los caminos— 

y el olvido florecia como una rosa 

sobre el lugar de la cita! (Pag. 8) 


En “Tango” dice: 


Tango con la hondura tragica 

que enlutece a las esquinas solitarias 
Tango que vienes como un sosiego _ 
desde su corazén al mfo! (P&g. 15) 


Este subjetivismo romdntico que hemos 
apuntado mas arriba no es particular de 
la poesia de Norah Lange sino que se 
trata del neo-romanticismo de la poesia 
femenina no ya sdélo en la Argentina 
sino en otros paises de Europa y América.’ 

En El rumbo de la rosa se advierte una 
tendencia hacia el verso regular al 
tiempo que se perfeccionan y se pulen 
las metdforas. El cardcter conservador 
de este libro se explica, como veremos 
mas adelante, por el sentido tradicional 
de la inspiracién de Norah Lange. 

Una faceta nueva que aparece en este 
volumen es la desilusién frente a las 
amargas verdades de la vida, las cuales se 
conocfan desde siempre pero en las que 
no se crefa de verdad como se cree ahora, 
y ahora también se piensan, si no se 
formulan, las grandes preguntas sin 
respuesta. Por eso el dolor de hoy, sin ser 
desgarrado, es un dolor sin consuelo. 
La pena la envuelve y la poetisa quiere 


surgir “‘por encima de ella/hasta dejarla 
sola.’’* Pero sabe que la tristeza acom- 
pafia, y que mds dolorosa que la tristeza 
bien puede ser la soledad. Junto con este 
sentimiento se perfila otro: el de la 
irrevocabilidad de las cosas que han sido, 
con todo lo que lleva en si de angustia 
y de desesperacién esa inmutabilidad del 
pasado. Eso expresa una de las mejores 
composiciones del volumen, directa y 
sencillamente, sin patetismos: 


Lo hecho, ya sin deshacer. 

Sentir que uno se muere por dentro, 
irguiendo la voluntad dltima 

para odiar al recuerdo. 


Y lo hecho ya, como un dardo 
encendiendo los minutos, con dolor, 
haciendo del recuerdo un calvario. 


Y lo hecho ya, sin deshacer, 

como un grito que ya nunca 
volveré a la boca que lo ha dado, 
por mas que la intencién, callada 
hacia dentro lo repita y lo detenga 
de golpe sobre labios afanosos. 


Y de balde estrujar las manos. 
Lo hecho ya no es nuestro; 
es una senda mds que se agrega al mundo... . 


(Pag. 65) 


Pero el pasado también guarda junto con 
el dolor de las cosas irremediables, la 
alegria de los dias buenos de Villa 
Mazzini y la calle Pampa que fué para 
su nifiez “hallazgo de creptisculos” y 
“‘certeza de jardin’”’ pese a la soledad en 
que la envolvié “la primera ausencia’’®: 
“patria de mis soledades con versos” 
llama Norah Lange a la casa de su 
juventud. También abriga un sentimiento 
profundo por la otra patria, la de sus 
padres, visitada el afio en que componfa 
los poemas de El rumbo de la rosa; el 
recuerdo de la lejana Noruega, “‘in- 
quebrantable como un viking,” vive en 
ella; la siente como un “‘suefio pausado . . . 
dentro del corazén.’’!® Es el amor que se 
siente por lo que una vez quizds fué 
nuestro aunque ya no lo sea. Hoy “su 
alma est& llena de alondras/...me- 
ridionales,” evocadoras de ‘Alamos,’ 
“sauces,” “granados de la pampa,” 
y ‘‘floridos alfalfares.”"' Y la verdad es 
que los suefios y las nostalgias que se 








encuentran en la poesia de Norah Lange 
no tienen ningin parentesco con las 
vagas neblinas nérdicas, sino la nitidez 
y la penetracién del sentimiento meri- 
dional, lo cual es légico ya que Norah ha 
nacido y vivido en la Argentina. 

Una de las més logradas poesias del 
libro es quizés ‘“Poniente doble” en la 
que la naturaleza es no sélo fondo y 
reflejo del sentir de la poetisa, sino que se 
vuelve parte de él en perfecta compene- 
tracién y simpatia: 


Oscurece. El silencio 

de las cosas ya cansadas 

pone apuro en las tinieblas. 
Aguardo—entre las sombras— 
corona de palabras tuyas 
para cefiir mi espera. 

Suefio de otros lugares! 
Afuera oscurece. Adentro 

en el corazén que es grande 
como el tiempo, 

otro poniente nace. 

Poniente del corazén! 
Cumplida ya la luz 

como mi espera. 

Somos un mismo poniente, 
adentro, y afuera. .. . (Pag. 61) 


El estilo ultramodernista de la poesia de 
Norah Lange fué una innovacién en el 
campo de la poesia femenina. Significéd, 
por otra parte, una creacién artistica y 
un aporte positivo a la poesia argentina. 

En los versos de Norah Lange encon- 
tramos metdforas enteramente nuevas y 
acertadas, de extrafia fuerza sugestiva, 
audaces en su estructura y ricas de con- 
tenido poético y emotivo. Muchas de las 
imAgenes del primer libro, y algunas del 
segundo, fulguran como joyas incrustadas 
en el poema; a veces, fulguran tanto que 
monopolizan nuestra atencién a detri- 
mento del significado de la poesia. He 
aqui algunas: 

E] silencio se encumbra 
sobre el bullicio effimero de tu alma. 
(La calle de la tarde, p&g. 19) 
El poniente se ahondé en tus ojos, 
rojo como religién de sacrificio. 
(Ibid., pag. 20) 
Mi recuerdo se detiene en las tristezas 


como una hermana en el portal de un claustro. 
(Los dias y las noches, p&g. 64) 
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Junto con estas se encuentran otras 
menos brillantes y mas plasticas: 


La noche... 
sale al encuentro de todos los caminos. 
(La calle de la tarde, p&g. 34) 
Mi corazén es un plenilunio de tristeza... 


(Ibid., pag. 50) 


En la mayor parte de los casos el poema 
se reduce a una sensacién, a un estado de 
A4nimo, al que se llega intuitivamente 
mas que por el sentido de las palabras, 
debido a la eficacia de las asociaciones. 
Con cuatro o cinco met&foras de afinidad 
tonal Norah Lange sabe crear la atmés- 
fera de la emocién que quiere expresar: 


Todo el dolor derramado 
sobre el paisaje. 
La tarde transparente 
como un agua 
se ha mirado en tus ojos. 
Lejos 
la noche arrodillada 
trenza tinieblas 
ante su espejo. 
Mi corazén es un plenilunio de tristeza. 
(Ibid.) 


Cada metdfora condensa el panorama 
sentimental; apenas si hacen falta pala- 
bras de enlace. Por eso bien puede 
decirse de su poesia que es toda de 
imAgenes, como pedian los ultramoder- 
nistas. 

Norah Lange aprendié la técnica de 
construir la imagen de Jorge Luis Borges, 
director artistico del ultramodernismo 
argentino.” De él también aprendié el 
uso especial del diminutivo," del sfmil 
litirgico, y de la palabra castiza,™ 
regida siempre por un sentido profundo 
de la lengua. Pero ya desde un principio 
se expresaba con una maestria bien 
extrafia para sus pocos afios. 

Asi como Jorge Luis Borges no se 
dejé alucinar nunca por el efectismo 
brillante de la asociacién inusitada, Norah 
Lange sintid, al igual que otro gran poeta 
argentino, Francisco Luis Berndrdez, con 
quien bastante tiene de comin, la 
atraccién por la gregueria. Algunas de 
sus metdforas nos recuerdan la prosa 
poética de Ramén Gémez de la Serna, 
no sédlo por su brevedad expresiva sino 
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también por el colorido de la comparacién 
hecha en tono categérico: 


Aurora. 

LAmpara enredada 

en un camino de horizontes. 

Después al mediodia 

en el aljibe se suicida el sol. 

La tarde hecha jirones 

mendiga estrellas. 

Las lejanias reciben al sol 

sobre sus brazos incendiados. 

La noche se persigna ante un poniente. 
Amanece la angustia de una espera 
y ain noes la hora. (Ibid., pag. 23) 


Si el ejemplo de Jorge Luis Borges le 
sugirid el método, Norah Lange llegé 
por su intuicién a un estilo muy propio. 
En cada libro ahonda mas en el senti- 
miento, a medida que despoja la imagen 
de su primera brillantez y exhuberancia, 
llegando a escribir un manojo de poesias 
conmovedoras como “La pena afiorada,”’ 
“Poniente doble’ que citébamos mas 
arriba, o la que comienza “Lo hecho, 
ya sin deshacer.” La imagen, que en 
ocasiones llegaba hasta la extravagancia, 
como ya hemos visto, o llevaba un 
sentido confuso (“las sombras comienzan 
su alboroto en las calles’’*) adquieren 
poco a poco una limpidez y una seguridad 
irrefutables, creando una atmédsfera de 
exactitud psicolégica y la representacién 
plastica del sentimiento: 


Voy a solas desde un recuerdo a otro 
(Los dias y las noches, p&g. 54) 
Adentro 

en el corazén .. . 

otro poniente nace 

(El rumbo de la rosa, p&g. 61) 


Pese a la audacia de muchas imagenes, 
Norah Lange mantuvo su arte al alcance 
de la psicologia y de la légica, gracias a su 
sentido tradicional de la lengua. Lo que 
justamente caracteriza el ultramoder- 
nismo de esta poetisa, como también el 
ultramodernismo més tipicamente ar- 
gentino, es que no pierde nunca de vista 
la realidad colectiva y que la expresién 
poética hunde sus rafces en la tradicién. 
Por eso, si en un principio no fué ente- 
ramente aceptada su innovacidn artistica, 
poco a poco se llegé a imponer por la 


autenticidad de su mensaje poético. 
Mas atin. El mundo poético de Norah 
Lange, aunque muy nuevo en 1925, no 
estaba totalmente desligado de otros 
estilos ya existentes y gustados. Baste 
recordar alguna imagen de Delmira 
Agustini (“Fuera la noche en veste de 
tragedia solloza/Como una enorme viuda 
pegada a mis cristales”) para darnos 
cuenta de que si en su conjunto la poesia 
de Norah Lange daba la impresién de 
una ilimitada libertad de expresién, 
al examinarla de cerca vemos que no se 
trataba de una revolucién radical. Por 
otra parte el dominio de la lengua tra- 
dicional tiene un no vago parentesco con 
el de algunos poetas muy clAsicos con- 
siderados maestros en el manejo del 
idioma, posteriores a esta poetisa ultra- 
modernista, ponemos por caso el de 
Maria de Villarino que sigue muy de 
cerca la estructura tradicional del 
idioma.” Sus expresiones como “al amor 
de la luz y el horizonte” no distan 
mucho de estas otras de Norah Lange: 
“corazén adentro,” “sabe a carifio,” 
“lo partiste [el corazén] para darme un 
pedazo de esa dicha,” “con las pupilas 
llenas de adids.”’ 

La maestria técnica y la precisidn con 
la cual se representa el sentimiento, no 
ateniéndose a ningtin lugar comin, sino 
més bien a la auscultacién sin precon- 
cepcién de los movimientos del alma, da 
por resultado una manera nueva de ob- 
servarse, desligada del razonamiento, 
sdlo atenta a la verdad psiquica captada 
en todas sus variaciones. 

Por todo ello, la poesia de Norah 
Lange ha sido una de las mas lefdas y 
gustadas. Hoy dfa est& considerada esta 
escritora como uno de los valores lite- 
rarios mds altos del pafs. 


NOTAS 


1 Las referencias a estos libros corresponden a 
las ediciones siguientes: La calle de la tarde, 
prél. por Jorge Luis Borges (Buenos Aires: 
Samet, 1925); Los dias y las noches (Buenos 
Aires: El Inca, 1926); El rumbo de la rosa 
(Buenos Aires; Proa, 1930). 

? Nos llama la atencién el subtitulo “‘Poemas 
en prosa”’ ya que son en verdad, excepto dos o 








tres de ellos, versos ultramodernistas sin rima 

y sin otro ritmo que el de la emocién que los 

inspiré. Esto nos hace pensar que para la 

misma autora, la nueva sensibilidad poética, 
que sentfa como propia, era algo bastante 
remoto de la poesia en su acepcidén tradicional. 

Este hecho, nos parece, revela el espfritu 

esencialmente conservador de Norah Lange. 

* La calle de la tarde, p&g. 57. 

* Ibid., pag. 49. 

* Ibid., pag. 58. 

* Poemas (1922-1943) (Buenos Aires: Losada, 

1943), pag. 13. 

7 Sobre el romanticismo femenino francés con- 

siltese J. Larnac, Histoire de la littérature 

féminine en France, 5éme ed. (Paris, 1929), 

p&g. 225. 

® El rumbo de la rosa, p&g. 55. 

* Ibid., pags. 102-103. 

19 Thid., p&g. 57. 

1 “Romance de Norah Lange,” 

Buenos Aires (mayo 1927), 298. 

1 He aqui algunas tomadas al azar: 
Con el corazén presintiendo 
una fiesta en tus labios. 

(Los dias y las noches, p&g. 46) 
Voy hacia ti, como va la frescura 
a la rosa recién abierta. 


(Ibid., pag. 45) 


Sintesis, 
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Calle fresca como un patio 

(El rumbo de la rosa, p&g. 101) 
Compérense con éstas de Jorge Luis Borges: 
Yo iba saqueando el porvenir en tus labios. 

(P&g. 85) 

En ti esté la delicia 
como estd la crueldad en las espadas. (PAg. 63) 
...con frescura de patio (P&g. 13) 
1% Dice Norah: “un organito ingenuo,” “la 
tardecita mansa,”’ “el caminito suave de tu 
mirada’”’ (La calle de la tarde, p&gs. 43, 46, 14), 
“el alba como una monjita,”’ “‘limosnita in- 
genua”’ (Los dias y las noches, pags. 14 y 29). 
Escribe Borges: ‘‘austeras casitas,’’ ‘“‘vocecita 
desde el cielo,’ ‘‘travesura de columnitas,” 
‘‘pastito precario”’ (Pdgs. 11, 71, 15, 33). 
4 Norah: ‘‘el poniente/como una bendicién/se 
derramé en mis manos” (La calle de la tarde, 
p&g. 56). Borges: ‘“Todo sentir se aquieta/bajo 
la absolucién de sus 4rboles’”’ (P&g. 19). 
18 “ceorazén adentro”’ (La call: de la tarde, pag. 
15); “‘sabe a carifio’’ (El rumbo de la rosa, 
pag. 41). 
16 Los dias y las noches, p&g. 11. 
1” La poesia de Maria de Villarino, calificada 
con acierto por los eriticos de cldsica, es, 
quisiéramos especificar, la expresién de un 
subjetivismo roméntico, filoséfico y complejo, 
de inspiracién ultramodernista, regido por un 
concepto claésico del verso. 
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JOAQUIM PACO D’ARCOS AND CONTEMPORARY 
PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


RoNnaLD HILTon 
Stanford University, California 


The literature of contemporary 
Portugal is scarcely known in the United 
States, and an account of Joaquim 
Paco d’Arcos, one of the leading Lusi- 
tanian writers of today, should therefore 
begin with a recapitulation of recent 
Portuguese literary history. Julio Dantas, 
now some seventy-six years old, is the 
grand old man of Portuguese letters. His 
national consecration as the President of 
the Portuguese Academy of Letters is 
complemented by the international fame 
which he owes chiefly to his one-act play 
in verse A ceia dos cardeais (The Dinner 
of the Cardinals), which has been played 
in many countries. Three old cardinals— 
one Spanish, one French, and one 
Portuguese—while supping in the Vatican 
recall their youthful love-life before they 
entered the Church, a step they took 
because of unhappy sentimental ex- 
periences. While the literary elegance of 
Julio Dantas is respected, he is generally 
regarded as old-fashioned and has little 
influence on younger writers; he was the 
dominant figure during the first decade 
of this century. 

A greater influence on younger writers 
is Aquilino Ribeiro, who achieved great 
fame immediately after World War I. 
A novelist from the province of Beira 
Alta, his first stories such as Terras do 
demo were regional in character, but 
his later novels like Ménica describe life 
in Lisbon. His style is original and power- 
ful. Ideologically he is characterized by 
a mild anti-Catholicism reminiscent of 
that of Anatole France, who may indeed 
have influenced him while he was exiled 
in France during his youth. Politically, 
he is not associated with the present 
regime of Dr. Oliveira Salazar. 

Around 1927 a literary movement 
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began in the university city of Coimbra; 
it became known as Presenga after the 
name of the review which was the organ 
of the group. It cultivated a modern- 
istic type of poetry, and is best repre- 
sented by José Régio, author of Poemas 
de Deus e do diabo, who teaches in the 
town of Pérto Alegre, near the Spanish 
border. When it is recalled that the 
Portuguese regard themselves as a race 
of poets, the fame of José Régio will be 
easily understood. He has also written 
some symbolical novels, such as O 
principe com orelhas de burro. 

One of the best-known novels in 
Portugal is A selva by Ferreira de Castro, 
who describes in it the Amazon valley 
where he lived as a youth. This exotic 
story has been translated into some 
twenty languages. 

A decade ago, one of the leading 
literary figures was Miguel Torga, whose 
poetry was widely appreciated, but 
whose novels were less successful. How- 
ever, he wrote gripping short stories, and 
his Didrio, of which several volumes have 
appeared, has been followed with wide 
interest. 

The dominant literary movement of the 
last decade has been the so-called Neo- 
Realism, a return, as the name indi- 
cates, to realism, with definite leftist 
social tendencies. Indeed, it is considered 
by some as a failure since it has stressed 
politics to the neglect of art. Most of the 
writers of this group belong to the 
political opposition to the Salazar regime. 
The leading novelist of this group, Alves 
Redol, is still in his thirties. Typical of 
his stories about workers, peasants, and 
fishermen is Fanga (a dialect term mean- 
ing ‘the folk”’). 

Portuguese critics regard Teixeira de 








Pascoais as their country’s greatest 
living poet, and they claim that he is one 
of the greatest ‘‘Latin”’ poets of all times. 
His poetry is both lyrical and _ philo- 
sophical. 

Supplementing this account of belles- 
lettres, mention should be made of some 
distinguished scholars and essayists. The 
historian Jofo Ameal, in his Histéria 
de Portugal, writes from a Catholic view- 
point comparable to that of the Brazilian 
Tristéo de Athayde (Amoroso Lima). 
Hernani Cidade, a scholarly liberal who 
teaches literary history at the University 
of Lisbon, is the leading authority on 
Camées. At the University of Coimbra, 
Paiva Boleo holds with distinction the 
chair of Portuguese literature. Portugal 
has no one quite comparable to Gilberto 
Freyre, but the Ensaios of Anténio 
Sérgio have won him a reputation as a 
sociologist and literary critic. 

Joaquim Pago d’Arcos is_ well- 
established in Portuguese diplomatic and 
social circles. He is Chief of the Press 
Department of Foreign Affairs, but, 
holding his literary vocation above every- 
thing else, he prefers to be known simply 
as a writer. Born in Lisbon in 1908, he 
studied in Macau, where his father, a 
navy officer, was governor. After further 
studies in Lisbon, he went to Mogambique 
as secretary to his father, who had been 
appointed governor of that Portuguese 
East African colony. Two years in 
Brazil as a hopeful businessman and 
newspaper-writer ended in disillusion- 
ment, but led to his decision to devote his 
best energies to writing. He withdrew to 
the French Pyrenees to write, and his 
first novel, Heréi derradeiro (1931), de- 
scribed life in Mogambique. Drawing 
again on his personal experiences, he 
wrote Didrio dum emigrante (1936) with 
a Brazilian setting. Three collections of 
short stories: Amores e viagens de Pedro 
Manoel (1935), Neve sobre o mar (1942) 
and O navio dos mortos e outras novelas 
(1952) may be classified with Paco 
d’Arcos’ first novels in that they are 
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cosmopolitan in setting. The stories take 
place, not in Portugal, but in a variety of 
foreign locales, including the United 
States and England, and, although trans- 
formed by the imagination of the novelist, 
reflect the travels of the author. 

Apart from the aforementioned works 
which draw their inspiration from the 
author’s early years, the novels of Paco 
d’Arcos have Portugal as their setting. 
He has undertaken a project similar to 
the ‘““Comédie Humaine” of Balzac or the 
“Hommes de bonne volonté” of Jules 
Romains. Incidentally, the author affirms 
that he was inspired by Balzac but has 
not even read Jules Romains. In this 
series, entitled “Crénica da vida de 
Lisboa,” Pago d’Arcos attempts to give 
an account of the political, social, 
economic, and sentimental life of con- 
temporary Portugal, or more precisely 
of the last twenty-five years, since 
about 1927. Five works have appeared 
in this series, which the author intends to 
continue: Ana Paula (1937), Ansiedade 
(1940), O caminho da culpa (1944), 
Tons verdes em fundo escuro (1948), 
and Espelho de tres faces (1950). 

This series describes the transition of 
Portugal from a monarchy to a republic 
and then on to the present authoritarian 
regime. The author asserts that he is an 
observer and does not take sides in 
“pure politics.” At the same time, and 
despite his general scepticism, the author 
pleads the cause of the individual in the 
basic struggle between the individual and 
the state. In the conflict between capi- 
talism and communism, Paco d’Arcos 
expresses his dislike for the terms in 
which this antithesis is formulated, and 
declares himself in favor of a third 
position based on the concept of social 
justice. Most of his irony is directed 
against the bourgeoisie, for whom he feels 
little sympathy. 

Paco d’Arcos has written studies 
about the problem of the novel as an 
art-form. Among these works about 
literary theory, noteworthy are O romance 
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e o romancista and Confissdo e defesa do 
romancista. 

Pago d’Arcos has had considerable 
success as a playwright. Three of his 
dramas have been represented in the 
National Theatre of Lisbon: O ctimplice, 
O ausente, and Paulina vestida de azul. 

Despite his political independence and 
his refusal to join any literary school, 
Pago d’Arcos has enjoyed abundant 
success in Portugal. The Portuguese 
Academy gave him a prize for his novel 
Ana Paula, and his collection of stories 
Neve sobre o mar won the Eca de Queiroz 
Prize. His play O ausente was awarded the 


Gil Vicente Prize. Abroad Pago d’Arcos 
is one of the few modern Portuguese 
writers to have any renown, and his 
works have been translated into Spanish, 
Finnish, French, and Italian. Ana Paula 
and Snow over the Sea are being trans- 
lated into English by Miss Lucy Adams 
of the University of New Mexico. There 
is little doubt that, as the volumes of the 
series “Crénica da vida de Lisboa” 
continue to appear, the name of Paco 
d’Arcos will become better known abroad. 
He may become for contemporary Portu- 
gal a literary representative as well-known 
as was Eca de Queiroz fifty years ago. 











CANTE JONDO: THE SOUL OF ANDALUSIA 


F, Herrera y SANCHEZ 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 


Historically and spiritually the song- 
heritage of Andalusia, cante jondo' re- 
flects the race and environment of the 
andaluz, who composes and sings this 
provocative music. Cante jondo, a plastic 
expression of music and poetry, springs 
from the mysterious creative instinct and 
artistic genius of the andaluz in a spir- 
itual, almost frenzied, lament, uttering 
his sacred and pagan culture. For in 
cante jondo we find synthesized the racial 
distinction, the elegance, the sadness, 
the frustration, the dreams, the loves, 
and the individualism of the andaluz, 
who sings in a lament that throbs with 
a passion for life and a spiritual union 
with death. 

The origins of the estilo jondo are 
debatable in so far as the sources of any 
folklore material consist of imitation 
and re-creation of existing patterns. 
However, the musical basis of cante 
jondo is the intimately profound repe- 
tition of a single note. The stressed note 
has the run of the scale and is limited in 
range only by the vocal power of the 
singer (cantaor). The tonal structure 
raises and lowers the voice, which follows 
the tightly interwoven pattern of four of 
the seven main notes of the Arabic scale. 
This pattern is saved from monotony 
by the rich lyrical ornamentation of the 
musical arabesques or appoggiaturas. 
The modulations on the notes are so 
intricate and so tightly bound to the 
intonation of the word that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between the 
spiritual and the material contents of the 
song. Consequently, the instinctive 
quality of the rhythm and its full measure 
seem to be emphasized. The result is the 
plaintive and passionate, yet strident, 
sob so characteristic of cante jondo that, 
once heard, it is instantly recognizable. 
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Three events in Southern Spain pos- 
sibly influenced, in varying degrees, 
Spanish music and, combined with An- 
dalusian racial characteristics, resulted in 
cante jondo. The first of these historical 
movements was the acceptance by the 
Spanish Church of the Byzantine litur- 
gical music. Manuel de Falla believed 
that the marked resemblance of Spanish 
folk-songs to the sensualism of traditional 
Indian music was due to Byzantine in- 
fluence in the Catholic chants used in the 
centuries during which Spain was con- 
verted to Christianity. The earliest known 
example of an Andalusian melody con- 
taining the elements of the Byzantine 
chant is the siguiriya (seguidilla), which 
shows a marked absence of metrical 
rhythm in the melodic verses and in the 
constantly recurring modulating pat- 
terns.2 The two examples of seguidillas 
that follow are of the nineteenth century: 


Penas tiee mi mare. 
Penas tengo yo: 
Y las que siento son las e mi mare, 
Que las mias no. 


Toftas las mafianas 
M’alebanto y digo: 
Er luserito que a mi m’alumbraba 
Ya no esté conmigo. 


The second historical origin of the 
estilo jondo is to be found in old Moorish 
songs.? The Moorish invasion of Spain 
beginning in 711 did not add much to the 
musical forms already existing in the 
peninsula but only reformed certain 
ornamental baroque figures, which are 
found in Oriental and Persian music.‘ 
The melodic chants of subtle musical 
patterns and the open revelation of 
sensual pleasures common to Arabia 
changed to the Andalusian combination 
of an enharmonic theme of a monotone 
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(or on the use of intervals less than a 
semitone) and the love lyrics of the early 
Spanish ballads. By the eleventh century, 
then, we find this synthesis of Greco- 
Latin art. One phase of the historical 
fusion resulted in the highly ornamental 
conceptist poetry of Luis de Géngora, 
as well as the more common, less literary, 
musical patterns of Andalusian art pres- 
ent in cante jondo.’ For example, the 
following jondo copla is as baroque as any 
of Gongora’s conceptista flings: 
Un gitano se encontraba 

Con un remiendo, 

Que se le habia enconado, 

En los carsones que yevaba; 

Le ’an salf’o saratane’; 

En er ala der sombrero, 

Y en la’ medias parapane’, 

En er chaleco un nifiero, 

Y un fuerte dolo’ de muelas 

Que en un sapato sentia, 

Y en er camiso’ viruelas 

Y en la faja feresfa. 


The third historical influence came 
from the Oriental gypsy tribes which 
began to enter Spain around 1447. 
These tribes gave cante jondo a new 
musical pattern. They may account for 
the wavering melody and the arabesque 
interweaving so common in the music of 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, and the Jewish 
Kantor. The wandering gypsies, ever 
present at carnivals and ferias, popu- 
larized their music and spread it through- 
out Andalusia. Of the three possible 
historical influences mentioned, that of 
the Moors seems to predominate in the 
music and in the lyrical contents.® 

The historical instrument for cante 
jondo is the guitar, always supreme in the 
hands of an andaluz, who finds in it a 
medium to express his deepest sentiments 
of life and death. The function of the 
guitar is two-fold: that of marking the 
rhythm and that of producing the 
harmony. While the verses are being 
sung, the rhythm, with variations in 
tonal effects and cadence in a minor key, 
is always in the background; but during 
the pauses between verses, the tocaor, 


as he is called, with flourishes and arabes- 
que variations, permits the harmony to 
replace the rhythm. The caniaor may 
accompany himself on the guitar as was 
the ancient custom. Later this custom 
was changed and now each cantaor is 
accompanied by his tocaor, who is as 
much a specialist in his playing as the 
cantaor in his singing. 

The most common verse form em- 
ployed in cante jondo is the copla.’ 
Its inspiration is unpolished, common 
sensualism touched with the warmth of 
humanity as found in popular poetry and 
folklore. The themes of the copla usually 
show an obsession with the uselessness of 
life, the sorrows of death, the inconstancy 
of woman, and the wounds of frustrated 
love. In their performance the contents 
are expressed in a subtle, vivacious, 
dramatic, and fatalistic style. Cante jondo 
in its lyrics and music depicts the dark 
mantén of the Andalusian soul and not 
of the brightly colored mantilla of the 
fiesta. It expresses an occidental sadness 
molded in the alma morena of the an- 
daluz. The copla is introduced by a sus- 
tained, quavering, mournful “jayyy!” 
which seems to be an anguished sob for 
aspirations unobtained and a scream of 
rebellion against life and society at the 
same time. It expresses pessimism and 
stoic resignation and the philosophy of 
La vida es suefio: 


Si en la muerte descansara, 
Yo mismo me la daria 
Qu’er que nase desgrasiao. 
¢Para qué quiere la via? 


Cante jondo may be divided into: (1) 
the saeta, of a highly emotional religious 
sentiment, which is sung during Holy 
Week: 


La Virgen bordé su manto, 
Y lo bordé tan bonito, 
Lo dejé pa’ vierne’ santo. 
Pa’ er entierro de Cristo. 
Ya viene la golondrina, 
Con er pico tan sereno, 
A quitarle la espina 
A Jesis Nazareno. 
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(2) the soledades, which tell of the 
anguished solitude of the scorned lover: 


Mar tiro le den que muera 
A aquer que tuvo la curpa 
De que yo t’aborresiera. 


Lo que té has jecho conmigo, 
No lo pagas jecho cuartos 
Y puesto po’ los caminos. 


(3) the soleares, which express a meta- 
physical pain or bewail a lost lover: 


Te lo he icho varias veses, 
Que me he portao contigo 
Mejo que td te mereses. 

Si er queré que puse en ti 
Lo hubiera puesto en un perro, 
Se viniera etrdés e mf. 


(4) the peteneras, whose philosophy is the 
painful resignation of man toward his 
sufferings in life: 


Los ojitos de mi cara 
Los he perdfo por ti, 
Y asin que m’has visto siego 
T’estés burlando de mf. 

Si la Inquisisién supiera 
Lo mucho que t’he querfo 
Y er mar pago que m’has dao, 
Te quemaban por judfo. 


(5) polos, bulerias and alegrias, which 
show the pains and sorrows of daily 
existence: 


La mare mia 
La gente y pena’ mala’, 
Se yebé a la mare mia 
Jasta la cama temblaba 
Al ve’ lo que me desia 
Y lo’ consejos que a mi me daba. 


Camisita de mi cuerpo, 
Ya no te lavas con agua; 
Que te lavas con er yanto 
Que mis ojiyos erraman. 


(6) the fandangos, malaguefias, and car- 
tageneras are usually concerned with the 
attractions of melancholy and also dis- 
play the roguishness and picardia of the 
Andalusian character. 


Pensaba la muy tontona, 
Pensaba que yoraria: 
No sabe qu’en la taberna 
Venden cafias d’alegria. 


In cante jondo the Andalusian reveals a 
character of fertile imagination, exotic, 
conservative, of subtle irony, of witty 
satire, of reflective mood, of pagan 
morbidity, and of broad humor. Cante 
jondo was expressing the Andalusian’s 
historical and cultural characteristics 
long before Federico Garcia Lorca re- 
created them in his Cancion de Jinete, 
Poema del cante jondo, and Romancero 
gitano. 


NOTES 


1 Jondo from the Andalusian aspirated form of 
hondo. 

2 “El cante jondo, cante primitivo andaluz,” 
La Revue Musicale (1923), IV, 255-258. 

* Julidn Ribera, La musica andaluza medieval 
en las canciones de trovadores y troveros 
(Estanislo de Maestre, 1925), pp. 160-180. 
‘J.B. Trend, The Music of Spanish History to 
1600 (Oxford University Press, 1926), pp. 9-51. 
5’ Eduardo Lépez Chavarri, Misica popular 
espafiola (Labor, B. A.; 1927), pp. 102-105. 
*Julidn Ribera, La musica de las cantigas 
(Madrid, 1923), pp. 9-22. 

7 The copla is one of the oldest and yet most 
beautiful and fertile poetic forms in Spanish 
literature. It is the poetic expression accom- 
panying a short musical composition which 
may express sadness as well as joy. There are 
satirical, religious, political, and moral coplas. 
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“LAS SIETE PARTIDAS” AS A UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE 


Miiprep E. JoHNson 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


A fourteenth-century Spaniard de- 
siring to obtain information regarding the 
University of Salamanca, before sending 
his son there to be educated, could well 
have consulted Las siete partidas del 
rey Don Alfonso el Sabio, if he had had 
access to a copy of this work, for some 
of its sections might have served as a 
catalogue of this institution. Las siete 
partidas, one of the numerous projects of 
Alfonso el Sabio which made an immense 
contribution to European culture, was 
ostensibly a compilation of the laws of 
the realm undertaken to unify these 
laws, but fortunately for us it developed 
into much more than a mere code of 
laws. Its explanations of the laws and 
incidental suggestions provide a vivid 
and varied picture of medieval life in 
Spain. 

Alfonso discusses institutions of higher 
learning at some length because, as he 
says, the learned men can be of use to 
their country, as it is guided by their 
counsel. First, he defines estudios; they 
are assemblies of teachers and students in 
certain places with the will to acquire 
knowledge. There are two classes of 
estudios. In the estudio general, estab- 
lished by the pope, emperor, or king, the 
following subjects are taught: grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, astronomy, and law. In the 
estudio particular some teacher instructs a 
few students, and that school can be 
established by a prelate or town council. 
The University of Salamanca would of 
course fall into the first class. 

Assuming that father is satisfied with 
the purpose of the university and its 
schedule of courses, he will have other 
questions in his mind. 

What kind of place is Salamanca? Will 
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son Juanito be comfortable there? If the 
regulations set forth in Las siete partidas 
are carried out, it must have a good 
climate and beautiful places for the 
teachers and students to walk in the 
evenings after they become weary from 
studying. It is well provided with bread 
and wine and has good rooming houses 
in which teachers and students can live 
without great expense. If a student has 
rented a room, another student who 
desires it can not get possession of it at 
the end of the period for which it is 
rented unless the occupant is consulted 
and states that he does not wish to keep 
it. 

Will Juanito be able to study more 
than one subject at a time? And if he 
does, will he have far to walk between 
classes? The buildings occupied by the 
university shall not be near those of the 
town, but shall be near each other so 
that if a student desires to study more 
than one subject at different hours of 
the day, he may do so, but the buildings 
of the university must not be so near 
each other that the sound of the teachers’ 
reading from their books shall disturb 
those in the other buildings. 

How will Juanito be treated by the 
citizens of the town? Will he be safe on 
his way to and from school? The citizens 
must honor the teachers and students 
and protect all their possessions. If 
Juanito’s father owes a Salamancan some 
money and sends a messenger to his son, 
that messenger must not be molested 
because of the debt. Teachers, students, 
and messengers are assured safety during 
their journeys to and from Salamanca 
and during their residence there. If any- 
one attacks or robs them anywhere in 
Spain, he shall be required to pay a 








heavy fine, and if he dishonors, wounds, 
or kills them, he shall be severely pun- 
ished for breaking the king’s “truce.” 
If such a case should be tried in the 
courts and the judge should be negligent 
in carrying out the law he shall be fined 
and discharged from his office; if he 
maliciously refuses to administer justice, 
he shall be punished. 

If Juanito should have some legal 
difficulty, who will try the case? If the 
cases concerns another student, or a 
citizen brings suit against Juanito, and 
no blood has been shed, a teacher may 
judge the case if Juanito prefers him to 
the bishop or judge. If the citizen should 
summon Juanito to appear before a 
judge, Juanito must assert his right to 
choose a teacher as judge, or else he will 
lose that privilege. If he is forced to 
appear before the judge, the plaintiff 
will lose the case against Juanito, and the 
judge will be penalized. If Juanito 
brings a suit against a citizen, or if blood 
has been shed, the case must be tried 
before a judge. Thus Juanito will be 
largely under the legal jurisdiction of the 
faculty of the university. 

How many teachers are there? In 
Salamanca there would be at least one 
for each of the following courses: gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, and law. The salary 
is determined by the king according to 
the course taught and the teacher’s 
proficiency in it; it is paid in three parts, 
at the beginning of the school year, at 
Easter, and on St. John’s Day. 

How is Juanito assured of good in- 
struction? The teachers must impart 
their knowledge “well and faithfully” 
by reading the books to the students and 
explaining them to the best of their 
ability. After they once start a book they 
must continue until they finish it. If 
they are in good health, they must not 
use substitute teachers except to do 
honor to such teachers; they may not use 
substitutes to spare themselves the 
trouble of reading. If a teacher becomes 
ill after beginning a course and can not 
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complete it, he is paid his salary as if he 
had completed the course; if he should 
die, his heirs receive the salary for the 
whole year (a suggestion of life and 
health insurance). 

Do the teachers have any special 
privileges or honors? They are not obliged 
to take any office unwillingly, they are 
not subject to military duty, and they are 
tax exempt. (What progress has been 
made in the last six centuries!) The law 
teachers are most honored because laws, 
as the source of justice, are of more use 
to people in general than other subjects; 
Alfonso follows the example of the 
emperors in granting them certain rights. 
They are to be called sefiores of laws; if 
they enter a courtroom, the judge must 
rise, greet them, and seat them by his 
side under penalty of a heavy fine for 
neglecting his duty; doorkeepers of em- 
perors, kings, and princes must admit 
them unless the rulers are holding a 
secret session, in which case they are to 
be informed of the presence of the 
teachers so they may decide whether to 
admit them or not; the law teachers who 
have demonstrated their teaching ability, 
intelligence, and good habits, shall after 
twenty years of teaching receive the 
title of counts. 

Who directs the university and who 
chooses this director? Since the teachers 
and students come from different locali- 
ties and are strangers in the town, they 
may form an organization to aid and 
protect one another. They may choose 
a leader to be called by the Latin name 
‘rector,’ who is to be obeyed in all 
matters concerning the institution. He 
will warn the students not to form bands 
in order to fight with the citizens of the 
town, and not to insult or harm anyone. 
The students should not wander around 
at night but should remain in their 
rooms, striving to study and learn and 
lead a good honorable life, for this is the 
purpose of the university. (Have we 
improved much on this concept?) If 
in spite of the rector’s admonitions the 
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students persist in their evil ways, the 
judge is to assume the duty of reforming 
them. 

Are there any other officials or em- 
ployees? The university has a messenger, 
a beadle, whose duty it is to go to the 
various buildings announcing fiestas, 
assemblies called to discuss matters of 
common interest, or the examinations 
held for those who desire to become 
teachers. This official also facilitates the 
selling and buying of books. Another 
important personage is the stationer, who 
must have in his stall or store good 
books, legible and correct in text and 
annotations. The students rent these 
books in order to make new copies for 
themselves or to correct copies in their 
possession. Before the stationer is given 
a license to open his store, the rector has 
all his books examined to see if they meet 
the requirements; if they are lacking in 
any way, the imperfection must be 
corrected. The rector after consulting 
the faculty determines how much the 
stationer shall charge for lending his 
books. The stationer is also held respon- 
sible for any books entrusted to him to 
sell. (Juanito does not depend entirely 
on hearing the reading of the texts or on 
the explanations but may secure copies 





of the books to study, at a reasonable 
price.) 

Juanito’s father decides that teaching 
is a profession sufficiently rewarded and 
safeguarded; now he wishes to know how 
Juanito may become a teacher himself 
some day. After he feels he has mastered 
his chosen subject, he must appear before 
the committee authorized to grant the 
license to teach. Before examining him 
they investigate his character and repu- 
tation. If he seems a suitable candidate 
for the high office of teacher, he is 
assigned some lessons from the books of 
his course and required to explain them 
intelligently and fluently and answer 
questions. If he passes through this 
ordeal successfully, he is publicly granted 
the honor of becoming a teacher, at 
which time he swears that he will teach 
his subject well and faithfully and that 
he has not given or promised anything to 
any members of the committee in return 
for their favor in granting him the 
license. 

This wealth of information will doubt- 
less satisfy father’s desire for information 
and convince him that Juanito should 
attend the estudio general in Salamanca, 
established by Alfonso The Learned and 
Wise. 
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LET’S VISIT THE OTHER AMERICAS BY FREIGHTER 


Donatp A. Paine 
Lakewood High School, Ohio 


Why not? Does the expense involved and 
the flat teacher’s purse stop you? If so, I 
want to assure you that it will cost no more 
than the average summer-school course. 
We traveled 5586 miles in comfort by freighter 
to Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia, and Panama, 
thirty-three days aboard the 8S. S. George 
Lykes. Our stateroom was comfortable, 
provided with twin beds, clothes closet, 
chifforobe, desk, chairs, electric fan, private 
bath, and thermos bottle for ice water. The 
meals were excellent. The cost, $315. 

We left Houston, Texas, on a sultry July 
day, fearing the tropical heat, but we soon 
found out that the weather was bearable, 
especially while the ship was in motion. 

In four days we landed in Santiago, Cuba, 
where we enjoyed the jardin zoolégico with 
its statute of Theodore Roosevelt at the 
entrance, the famous San Juan hill, trans- 
formed into a beautiful tropical park, and the 
great ceiba tree nearby, surrounded by its 
bayonet fence where the Spaniards sur- 
rendered in 98. 

At the ancient cathedral in the center of 
the city, built in 1522, we spent a happy hour 
listening to an old woman who left her task of 
dusting to explain the paintings of the stations 
of the cross and to point out to us the ancient 
choir books with their enormous letters. 

Two days of sightseeing by taxi, bus, and 
afoot were enough to acquaint us fairly well 
with this old Spanish stronghold, and when 
our ship unloaded the rice intended for Cuban 
consumption, we started our long crossing to 
La Guaira. We passed close enough to the 
island of Curacao to see the traffic in the 
streets of the quaint capital city of Wil- 
helmstadt where much Venezuelan oil is 
refined. 

After forty-eight hours we arrived in La 
Guaira, a busy but unattractive port. After 
changing our money to Venezuelan bolivares, 
called simply B’s by the American oil workers, 
we bargained for a taxi to take us twenty-odd 
miles over the winding mountain road to 
Caracas, which we found in a terrible up- 
heaval, with new buildings just completed 
and others in process of construction. Traffic 
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was moving bumper to bumper in many of 
the narrower streets without so much as one 
horn toot, which is forbidden. The Avenida 
Bolfvar is being widened and in every way the 
blessings of an oil economy are evident. 

To find the interesting spots in a hurry 
we used taxis. Bolfvar’s house and the 
Panteén were not hard to find. The latter, 
which I supposed would be crowded with 
tourists, was deserted. A knock on a side 
door gained admission for us and we wor- 
shipped alone at the shrine of this most 
famous hero. At the right of his statue is the 
shrine to Miranda. The stone tablet displays 
a sarcophagus whose lid is ajar and below is 
the explanation that he was imprisoned and 
killed by the Spanish and his bones mingled 
with those of other prisoners. The open 
sarcophagus still awaits his remains. 

From the Panteén our driver took us 
through the beautiful residential district of 
San Bernardino and to the new and luxurious 
Hotel Avila. 

Stops at various shops and restaurants soon 
verified the reports that inflation has boosted 
prices to a high level. The only cheap com- 
modities seem to be gasoline and oil, the 
former retailing for about seven cents a gallon. 

The next day we left La Guaira for Puerto 
Cabello, only a few hours to the west, a neat 
little city with good docks, a beautiful 
beach, and the naval headquarters of the 
country, with several warships anchored 
opposite us. Near the dock is a pretty plaza 
with a monument to nearly a hundred norte- 
americanos who aided Miranda in the revolu- 
tion. 

Our two days here were spent in strolling 
through the narrow streets, browsing in the 
shops, and visiting the Colegio de San José. 
This school is conducted by the Hermanos 
Cristianos. We enjoyed a delightful chat 
with one of the Brothers who was looking 
after some boys who were using the school’s 
swimming pool. He proved to be a native of 
Burgos, Spain, who was glad to talk to us 
about his native city which we had visited 
some years ago. 

On a Sunday evening we sat on a terrace 
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of the city’s principal hotel, sipping jugo de 
naranja. An electric bulb gave light to our 
table. There was no sign of an insect to be 
seen. D. D. T. has been very effectively used 
in this country. The law provides for its 
periodic use. 

A bus ride through the city was rather 

rough in spots but we survived. We learned 
how to stop the bus here; two hand claps 
did the trick. 
% Our ship now reversed its direction and 
headed east along the Venezuelan coast to the 
small port of Guanta, a busy oil center. Oil 
barges and tankers were all around us. Small 
boys were waiting to dive for our coins and 
they never failed to retrieve them. 

On landing here we took a taxi to a neigh- 
boring town, Puerto la Cruz. On the way we 
passed through an immense cocoanut planta- 
tion and a Venezuelan oil camp. The word 
Camp is a misnomer, as these camps have 
very modern homes, paved streets, electric 
lights, purified water, baseball diamonds, and 
other modern facilities, all provided for the 
workers by the oil companies. The workers 
from the United States are paid from four to 
five times the salaries received in the States to 
compensate for the high prices and the 
isolation. 

Puerto la Cruz is situated on a beautiful 
bay but has no dock facilities. Only small 
yachts and fishing boats were anchored here. 
An outdoor market on the beach was crowded 
with housewives and children, busy with the 
day’s shopping. Here too was an outdoor 
barbershop, surrounded by boys and young 
men who begged to have their picture taken. 
One young man, when we told him we were 
from the northern part of the United States, 
asked me if we had more than one hour of 
daylight up there. 

After unloading our shipment of wax, 
which is used in the manufacture of church 
candles here, we set sail for our most easterly 
destination, Caripito, an oil camp, sixty miles 
up the San Juan River, in the midst of a 
jungle. Here Standard Oil has several docks 
and a space cleared of thethick jungle, where 
they have constructed homes for their 
workers. We were told that the jungles here are 
filled with wild animals and birds of all kinds. 
The maps showed that we were not very far 
from the great Orinoco River. It was terribly 
hot and sultry here and we did not envy the 
oilworkers in this outpost of civilization. 

We were glad to get back to the breezes of 


the Caribbean, as our ship headed for Ma- 
racaibo, about 650 miles to the west. We 
passed close to the island of Margarita and 
among the many pearl fishers’ boats. Again 
we passed Curacao and this time had a good 
view of the phosphate mines of the island. 

On a Sunday morning we arrived at 
Maracaibo, second city of Venezuela. Since 
the stevedores do not work on Sunday we 
knew that this meant an extra day to spend in 
this ancient city. Heavy rains tempered the 
heat but increased the humidity. Shopping, a 
visit to the market, a band concert and military 
review in the main plaza, walks through the 
narrow streets of the old parts of the city, 
and a taxi to the Indian camp on the out- 
skirts took up our time. These primitive 
Indians of Maracaibo are seen frequently in 
the streets of the city. The women paint their 
faces in a grotesque fashion, wear long skirts 
which sweep the ground and slippers with 
huge pompons. An attempt to take their 
picture without crossing their palms with 
silver may get your camera smashed. Near 
the Indian camp is a Chinese settlement 
where the men wear short skirts. 

After forty-eight hours here we went south 
on Maracaibo Lake to La Salina where the 
Creole (Standard Oil) plant is located. Here 
for miles around are the familiar towers of an 
oil field, rising from the bed of the lake. Here, 
in addition to comfortable homes and out- 
door pool, were open air bowling alleys and 
movies. We unloaded several barge loads of 
pipe and then headed for the sea again, 
bound for Colombia. 

It is easy to spot the mouth of the great 
Magdalena River if you watch for muddy 
water. For several miles out in the sea the 
clear water of the Caribbean becomes brown. 
After a long wait for our pilot we started the 
trip up the river to Barranquilla, a busy city 
of some 250,000 inhabitants. Here, due to 
extensive dock improvements, our ship took 
four days for loading and unloading. We 
visited the country club in the beautiful 
residential section of the city, located on high 
ground four or five miles back from the 
river’s flood plain. As we have honored Bolfvar, 
Barranquilla honors Washington with a statue 
in this section of the city. 

We were fortunate to be here at the time of 
the fiesta in honor of San Roque, patron saint 
of the city. In the evening all shops were 
closed, the streets were jammed with people. 
Street peddlers of candy, soft drinks, and fruit 
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were busy. Amid bursting bombs the illumi- 
nated image of the saint arrived before the 
cathedral, carried on the shoulders of a num- 
ber of the faithful. Through a loudspeaker a 
Franciscan friar recited the many good deeds of 
the saint while various grateful individuals 
pinned small replicas of arms and legs onto the 
image, representing the parts of the body 
where they had received healings. The speech 
was followed by a movie, shown on a large 
sereen erected atop a building next to the 
cathedral. It was an old Joe Louis prize 
fight. This was followed by a real prize fight 
in a ring erected in the middle of the street. 
At a later hour, after we had left, the 
fiesta ended with a great display of fireworks 
which we could still see from the deck of our 
ship. 

We were glad to leave the Magdalena 
River since the mosquitos were becoming quite 
annoying. Colombia has not yet made com- 
pulsory the use of D. D. T. To reach the next 
port of call took only six hours. We entered 
the great bay of Cartagena, whose entrance 
is flanked by two crumbling old Spanish 
fortresses. Long before docking we could see 
the ancient convent on the top of a mountain 
in the city, from which some nuns hurled 
themselves to death in the days of the pirates 
rather than submit to them. Later we were 
able to reach the summit by automobile and 
inspect the ancient building, part of which is 
still used. The view from this point is superb 
for one can see miles around in all direc- 
tions. 

We drove onto the ancient walls, built to 
protect the old city from pirate attacks. Here 
we had a fine view of some of the beaches of 
the city, famed throughout Colombia, which 
make it the favorite resort of the country. 
At this time nobody was bathing, since the 
city had closed the beaches for the season 


after sharks had killed eight people during the 
early summer. 

Our driver pointed out to us the home of 
Mufioz, a former president of Colombia who, 
when elected president, changed the capital 
from Bogoté to Cartagena. A law has since 
been passed, making it impossible for any 
future president to change the capital from its 
present location. 

Our pilot, Sr. Castro, who was to take our 
ship down the bay, proved to be a friend of a 
certain Comandante Fallon who had spoken 
twice at our school and with whom I had 
become acquainted. As we passed down the 
bay he pointed out the home of our friend. 

One day and night were sufficient to get us 
to Cristébal, Panama. Here we took a train 
across the isthmus to Panama City, which 
afforded us a quick look at this important 
link between Atlantic and Pacific. Here we 
found shopping most advantageous and the 
variety of articles much greater than in any 
of the other cities. Perhaps, too, we realized 
that it was our last chance, so we loaded up 
with many beautiful trinkets. 

Too soon we found ourselves heading 
across the gulf to Port Arthur and Beaumont, 
Texas. The five days which this took gave us 
an opportunity to take stock of our trip. 
We could recall with pleasure and profit the 
thirty-three days in a purely Spanish world 
where the radios blared forth Spanish day and 
night, where we shopped in Spanish, were 
taxied in Spanish, ordered our meals in 
Spanish, read Spanish newspapers, attended 
Spanish movies; six hundred feet of color 
movies would later recall to us these happy 
days in a Spanish-speaking world. 

Interested readers can secure further in- 
formation from Mrs. Ryan, Lykes Brothers 
Shipping Lines, Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 


A QUALIFYING TEST FOR ENROLLMENT IN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Frank W. Morton 
George Washington High School, San Francisco 


After struggling for twenty-five years with 
college-entrance-requirement linguists in high 
school who, in their turn, are struggling with 
a textbook far too mature for them, I have 
been moved to set up the accompanying 


simple, brief, qualifying test as a prereq- 
uisite to enrollment in foreign-language 
classes in high school. 

I have made it as simple as possible; some 
will say, too simple. But I am certain that 
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every high-school foreign-language teacher 
has at least five or six pupils in a class of 
thirty who could not do 60% of it correctly 
and should not be wasting their own or 
others’ time in a foreign-language class. 

The traditional foreign-language textbook 
takes for granted that its user knows a verb 
from a noun. But such an assumption is er- 
roneous. Ask any class “What is the verb in 
this sentence, ‘John studies Spanish’?” and 
the first answer you hear, and not spoken 
timidly either, is just as likely to be “Spanish” 
or “John” as it is “studies.” 

Of what help can it be to a student to tell 
him that the Spanish for “him” is “le,” 
but that following a preposition it is ‘‘él,” 
if he confuses prepositions with propositions? 

The Ten (thousand) Commandments of 
correct speech in foreign tongues are stated in 
a language so technical, so specialized, so 
peculiar to Grammar with a capital G that 
many adults would fail to grasp them. 

The difficulty the young beginner has with 
a foreign language is not nearly so much 
with the foreign language as it is with the 
English in which the rules are stated. In 
order to understand this highly rarefied 
English, a student should be able to pass Part 
I of the following test. Parts II and III are 
designed to test his ability to read,under- 
stand, and apply directions. If he cannot do 
this he will remain in a fog throughout the 
fifteen or twenty lessons through which he is, 
as it must seem to him, rushed each term. 
Part IV is designed to test his ability to use 
both cognates and context as aids to his 
comprehension of the foreign language. It is 
only slight exaggeration to say that some of 
the misfits in our language classes are fully 
capable of staring blankly at the Spanish 
words color and popular without its ever 
entering their heads that they might safely 
risk translating them as “color” and “popu- 
lar” in English. Spanish didlogo is quite as 
likely to suggest “diagonal” as “dialogue,” 
and even if someone does pop out with 
“dialogue,” the majority of the class will not 
know what “dialogue” means, such is their 
word-poverty in their native language when 
they reach high school. My contention is that 
failures would be lessened, much time and 
grief would be saved for the individual 
student, for his classmates who must mark 
time with the slowest, and for the teacher, if 


enrollment in foreign-language classes were 
limited to such as could pass the accompany- 
ing test. 

The alternative is the adoption of texts 
that make an entirely different approach: 
an approach through conversation and read- 
ing rather than through rules stated in a 
language which looks and sounds like English 
but which is actually more foreign to the 
teen-ager than the language he is taking. 
“Taking” where? It is taking him, for a ride 
on a streetcar named Desire, with no destin- 
ation, traversing a dead-end street. 

Most universities still cling to their ad- 
mission requirements of two years of a foreign 
language. School administrators and students 
themselves disparage the requirement. ‘What 
good is two years of this or that language 
going to do anyone?” they ask. It is my 
suspicion that the universities know what 
they are doing, and that the wise heads in the 
universities believe, and, I think, rightly, 
that the high-school student who can digest 
the traditional foreign-language beginners’ 
book can digest successfully and easily any- 
thing he is likely to be fed in college. It is not 
the little bit of language he has acquired in 
two years but his ability to have acquired 
that little bit. 

Mental discipline is not to be lightly 
tossed out the window. Foreign language 
study may not provide it but it surely tests it. 


I. All of the thousands of words in the dic- 
tionary are one of the following things: 1, 
nouns; 2, pronouns; 3, verbs; 4, adverbs; 5, 
articles; 6, adjectives; 7, conjunctions; 8, 
prepositions; 9, interjections. 

Write the identifying number over each word 
in the following selection: 

When a student at the University of Ten- 
nessee received a report card with four failures 
and one passing grade, he was called before 
the dean and asked if he had any explanation 
for four failing grades. ‘‘Gosh, I guess I just 
spent too much time on the other subject,” 
was the blithe reply. 

II. A comparison of Negative Statements in 
English and Spanish. 

English: He speaks Spanish. He does not speak 
Spanish. 

Spanish : El habla espafiol. El no hablaespafiol. 

In Spanish, a statement is made negative 
merely by saying ‘“‘no’”’ before the verb, as 
though one were saying: ‘“‘He not speaks Span- 
ish.” They do not say: ‘‘does not’’; just “‘not,”’ 
which in Spanish is “‘no.” 
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Make a negative statement of the following: 

He studies a lot (El estudia mucho). He does 
not study much. 
III. In Spanish, object pronouns precede, 
that is, come before the verb and if there are 
two object pronouns, a direct and an indirect, 
the indirect precedes the direct. What would 
be the word order of the following sentence in 
Spanish? ‘John mailed it to him last night.’ 
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IV. Translate the following paragraph to 
English: 

Carlos es un estudiante en la escuela secun- 
daria George Washington. El estudia mucho. 
Estudia inglés, francés, matemdticas, historia 
americana, educacién fisica e higiene. Su papé 
e3 carpintero; gana $6,000.00 anuales. Carlos 
vive en la avenida 12, ndmero 626, entre las 
calles Anza y Balboa. El ndmero de su teléfono 
es Bayview 1-4301. 


GENDER INCONSISTENCIES IN SPANISH-PORTUGUESE COGNATES 


Seymour RESNICK 
The City College of New York 


Several articles in recent issues of Hispania 
have emphasized the importance of using 
Spanish as an aid and shortcut in the teach- 
ing of Portuguese. Nicol4s Percas in “What 
Is Wrong with Portuguese?” (November, 
1948) and James J. Ryan in “Common 
Patterns of Correspondence in Spanish and 
Portuguese” (November, 1951) offer some 
practical suggestions to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of Portuguese for the person who 
knows Spanish. 

A word of caution must be given, however, 
since the similarity between the two languages 
can be a liability as well as an asset. I have 
called attention to some of the errors that 
may result because of this similarity in 
“Pitfalls in Spanish-Portuguese Homonyms 
and Cognates” (May, 1945), as does also 
William F. Silver in “Pitfalls Between Spanish 
and Carioca Portuguese” (November, 1948). 

The capricious behavior of gender in 
languages is one of the linguist’s unsolved 
problems. Even in cognate words of such 
closely related languages as Spanish and 


Portuguese there are many inconsistencies in 
gender. The following list of common words 
should be of value to students of the two 
languages. 


arbol m., drvore f.; arte m., f., arte f.; borde 
m., borda f.; color m., cér f.; costumbre f,, 
costume m.; cumbre f., cume m.; dolor m., dor 
f.; frente m., frente f.; labor f., labor m.; leche 
f., leite m.; lumbre f., lume m.; miel f., mel m.; 
muelle m., mola f.; nariz f., nariz m.; orden m., 
f., ordem f.; origen m., origem f.; pesadilla 
f., pesadelo m.; protesta f., protesto m.; puente 
m., ponte f.; rata f., rato m.; retrete m., retrete 
f.; risa f., riso m.; sal f., sal m.; sangre f., sangue 
m.; sefial f., sinal m.; sonrisa f., sorriso m. 


Words ending in -aje (m.) in Spanish and 
-agem (f.) in Portuguese: 


coraje, coragem; equipaje, equipagem; follaje, 
folhagem; homenaje, homenagem; lenguaje, 
linguagem; linaje, linhagem; mensaje, men- 
sagem; paisaje, paisagem; pasaje, passagem; 
viaje, viagem. 


LOS HETEROSEMANTICOS EN ESPANOL Y PORTUGUES 


Inet Brecker 
Faculdade de Filosofia da Universidade Mackenzie, Séo Paulo, Brasil 


Los heterosemdnticos (en inglés: deceptive 
cognates) constituyen las mayores dificultades 
para que un brasilefio o un portugués dominen, 
con precisién, el castellano; o para que un 
individuo de habla espafiola entienda, sin 
graves embarazos, el idioma portugués. 

Lo reconoce asf el gobierno brasilefio en la 
reciente reforma de la ensefianza secundaria 


(febrero de 1952). En el programa de espajiol 
se insiste diversas veces en la importancia de 
los heterosemdnticos: ‘“Serfio objetos de 


especial estudo os heteroprosédicos, heteros- 
semAnticos’’, etc. “‘Ao fixar-se um vocabuldrio 
minimo ativo, dar-se-4 atengiio especial aos 
heterossemAnticos”’, etc. 

James J. Ryan expuso correctamente, hace 
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poco, los modelos mds frecuentes de co- 
rrespondencia léxica lusohispdnica (Hispania, 
XXXIV, November 1951, p. 375). Pero la 
parte mds dificil, en el conocimiento simul- 
téneo de ambos idiomas, son los heterose- 
manticos: vocablos de semejanza grafica, 
prosédica y, sobre todo, semdntica, cuya 
identidad de sentido (homologia) no se 
realiza. Y, lo que es peor atin, con sutiles 
diferencias, a veces, en sdlo una u otra acep- 
cién. 

El port. distinto, por ejemplo, se usa, aunque 
poco, en el sentido de different. Ademis, 
el vocablo tiene, en ambas lenguas, la acep- 
cién de clear, distinct. Pero, normalmente, la 
frase port. “6 um homem distinto” signi- 
ficaré “es un hombre distinguido.” 

Cuando nos dirigimos, en espafiol, a una 
persona extrafia, a un sefior de respeto, a un 
amigo reciente, lo correcto serdé llamarle de 
usted. Pero, si le hablamos en portugués, el 
tratamiento de vocé resultaré una insélita 
descortesia; en muchos casos significaré grave 
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/absolutamente! absolutely! 
absorto: amazed 

alias: alias 

apellido: surname 

apurado (Am.): in a hurry 
arrestar: to arrest 

bazofia: scraps, leavings (food) 
billén: billion 

bonificacién: discount, reduction 
brincar: to spring, jump 

“‘buqué” (galicismo): perfume 
cachorro: cub 

cambalache (Am.): secondhand shop, frippery 
candelero: candlestick 

caneca: a vitreous earthen bottle 
carroza: state coach 

caviloso: suspicious, apprehensive 
clausurar: to close 

comarca: region 

confiado: credulous, arrogant 
contestar: to answer 

copa: goblet 

criollo (Am.): national, native 
cuello: neck 

desaforado: huge, excessive; lawless 
desaguisado: offense, insult, excess 
descompuesto: out of order; upset, tipsy 
distinto: different 

enojar: to anger 

escafio: bench with a back 

escoba: broom 

ex profeso: on purpose 

exquisito: exquisite 





ofensa (tan grave, que podré provocar 
violenta reaccién por parte del ofendido). 

Infelizmente, la gran mayorfa de los 
diccionarios bilingiies (espafiol-portugués y 
viceversa) continian groseramente equivo- 
cados en la traduccién de los heterosemAnti- 
cos. Y, por otra parte, no siempre el sentido 
de la frase nos llamaré la atencién sobre el 
posible error. 

De los 150 y tantos heterosemdnticos que 
apunto y comento en mi tltimo vocabulario 
(Diciondrio Popular Espanhol-Portugués, Sio 
Paulo, 1951), he seleccionado una lista de los 
59 mds importantes. De éstos, mds de la 
mitad se encuentran en los dos ya cldsicos 
libros de Frecuencia de Voces (esp.: Bucha- 
nan; port.: Brown-Carr-Shane). 

No indico los derivados y afines. Largo 
(esp.: long) y largo (port.: broad) subentienden 
muchos otros heterosem4nticos: alargar, alar- 
gamiento, largura, etc. Apurado recuerda 
apuro (Am.: hurry) y apuro (port.: worry); 
de torpe se deriva torpeza; etc. 


PORTUGUES 


absolutamente: by no means! 

absorto: absent-minded, swallowed up 
alids: by the way, on the other hand 
apelido: nickname 

apurado: worried, in a pinch 
arrestar: to confiscate, attach 
bazéfia: boast 

bilhdo: a thousand million 
bonificagéo: bonus 

brincar: to play, toy 

“buqué” (galicismo): bunch of flowers 


carroca: cart 

caviloso: fraudulent, captious 
clausurar: to cloister 

comarca: district, jurisdiction 
confiado: insolent, fresh 
contestar: to deny 

copo: drinking glass 

crioulo: Spanish American negro 
colo: lap 

desaforado: insolent, saucy 
desaguisado: quarrel 
descomposto: deranged; indecorous 
distinto: distinguished 

enojar: to loathe 

escano: footstool 

escova: brush 

ex-professo: masterly 

esquisilo: strange, odd, bad 
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garzo: blue, bluish 
ladrillo: brick 

largo: long 

logro: realization 
melindroso: affected, fussy 


oficina: office 

palco: theater box 

palos: suits (in cards) 
parvo: small, little 
poltrén: idle, lazy 

puesto que: since (because) 
pulcro: neat 

rojo: red 

“‘rouge’’ (galicismo) : lipstick 
rubio: blond 

ruin: vile 

salsa: sauce 

sitio: place 

sétano: cellar 

timén: rudder 

tirar: to pull, throw 
todavia: still, yet 

torpe: stupid, dull, clumsy 
usted: you (ceremonious) 
valla: barrier, stockade 
vaso: vessel, drinking glass 
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garco: greenish, greenish-blue 

ladrilho: glazed tile 

largo: broad, wide 

logro: cheat, take in 

melindroso: touchy; too delicate; risky, 
dangerous 

oficina: workshop 

palco: theater stage 

paus: clubs (at cards) 

parvo: simple, stupid 

poltrdo: coward 

posto que: although 

pulcro: beautiful 

rozo: violet 

“rouge” (galicismo) : rouge 

ruivo: redhaired 

ruim: bad 

salsa: parsley 

sttio (Brasil): small farm 

soldo: garret 

timdo: tiller (of a rudder) 

tirar: to take out 

todavia: however 

torpe: infamous, ignoble 

vocé: you (intimate) 

vala: ditch 

vaso: large vase, water-jar 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1953 


As a result of the combined mail-ballots and ballots cast by members attending the 
Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Association are declared elected for 1953: 
President: Epna Bascock (1953) 
First Vice-President: Agnes M. Brapy (1953) 
Second Vice-President: Joun Crow (1953-54) 
Third Vice-President: JuAN R. CASTELLANO (1953-55) 
Members of the Executive Council: 
Evita F. Heiman (1953-55) 
Mrriam H. THompson (1953-55) 


January 1, 1953 Laure. H. Turk, Secretary 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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SANTANDER One of the most valuable contributions of 


I should like to add a paragraph or two to the whole summer session was the attempt 
Mr. Lupien’s article “We Visited Santander” made by the Universidad Internacional 
Menéndez Pelayo and the Governor of 


in the November issue of Hispania. 


‘ 
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Santander to acquaint the foreign students 
and their own people with the best they have 
in music, theatre, and folklore. They planned 
a program of events for every evening of the 
month of August, and every student on 
registering was given a card that would 
admit him to all the functions without costing 
him a cent. They turned a plaza, in the heart 
of the city, into an open-air theatre, and 
there was a section reserved for the university 
people. In their program they included re- 
gional dances and songs of Galicia, Asturias, 
Santander, Castile, and other provinces, all 
performers wearing their colorful regional 
costumes. Among the plays there were entre- 
meses by Lope de Rueda, Cervantes, and a 
superb performance of Calderon’s auto sacra- 
mental, La vida es suefto. The National 
Orchestra, directed by Ataulfo Argenta, 
played twice. There was also a guitar concert, 
in one of the small theatres, by Regino 
Lainz de la Maza. Several choirs sang and 
I shall never forget ‘Los Mineros de Alma- 
dén’’—What voices! These are only a few 
of the events I had the pleasure of attending. 
Never have I gone to a summer school 
where such an effort was made to acquaint 
the students with the very best music, art, 
and folklore of a nation. Spain should be 
congratulated for this wonderful way of 
sharing her culture. 
Connecticut College Etisa Curtis GuasARDO 


OBRAS DE GONZALEZ PRADA 


En Hispania, No. 3, Vol. XXXV, p. 333, 
aparece una nota de Luis Alberto Sanchez en 
la cual se dice: ‘En manos de Carlos Garcia 
Prada hay una antologia de la prosa de 
Gonzélez Prada, casi toda elaborada bajo el 
cuidado de Alfredo, con los consejos de 
Garcia Prada y algunos mfos, a quien se 
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pidié el prélogo que Garcia Prada tiene.” 
Como todo esto no es verdad, conviene 
rectificar. 

La “antologia” esté en mis manos, pero 
no el prélogo de Sanchez, pues a él se lo 
devolvi por correo certificado, como consta 
en el return receipt que firmé su agente en 
Puerto Rico, dofia Adelaida R. de Piovenetto, 
el 6 de diciembre de 1949, y en la carta de 
Sanchez, de fecha 27 de marzo de 1950, que 
a la letra dice:. . . “Recibf el prélogo. Muchas 
gracias”... 

Sanchez no tiene memoria: en Lima edité 
algunos libros de don Manuel, segin lo 
afirma Robert G. Mead, Jr. en Hispania, 
mayo de 1952; y en Méjico edité también 
El tonel de Didgenes, Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, y Manuel Gonzdlez Prada. Selec- 
cién y prélogo de L. A. S., que publicé La 
Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, 
libro en el cual Sanchez utiliz6 algunos ma- 
teriales de la “antologfa” y en parte el prélogo 
que me habfa enviado a mf para el volumen 
de “‘Prosas escogidas de M. G. P.” que Alfredo 
Gonzélez Prada preparé, con los consejos de 
Sanchez y los mfos. 

Este libro, reseleccionado por mf y acompa- 
fiado de mis propias notas criticas y biblio- 
graficas y mi propia Introduccién, lo espero 
publicar junto con el libro de “‘Poesfas selectas 
de G. P.,”’ que seré una segunda edicién, co- 
rregida y reseleccionada, de la Antologia 
poética de Gonzdlez Prada con que yo, como 
Director de Publicaciones que era del Insti- 
tuto Internacional de Literatura Iberoameri- 
cana, inicié la “Biblioteca de Clasicos de 
América,” cuya publicacién llegé al volumen 
V y se halla ahora interrumpida, en espera 
de mejores auspicios. 

Carios Garcfa PraDa 
University of Washington 


Conducted by the Eprror* 








Ciencia del lenguaje y arte del estilo— 
This is the title of what is essentially a useful 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the 
following Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish lan- 
guage), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), 
Prof. E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish 


handbook for the Hispanist. Compiled by a 
Spanish editor and scholar, the volume con- 
tains a wealth of conveniently-indexed in- 


America), Prof. R. G. Mead, Jr. (Spanish 
America), Prof. G. M. Moser (Portugal), Prof. 
W. T. Phillips (Spanish America), Mrs. F. H. 
Sender (Spain and Spanish America), Prof. 
E. W. Thomas (Brazil). 
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formation in dozens of fields: historical 
grammar, linguistics and dialectology, angli- 
cisms in modern Spanish, journalism and 
radio, moving pictures, bibliography, textual 
and literary criticism, metrics, syntactical 
studies, 100,000 synonyms, semantics, to 
mention only a few. Madrid: Aguilar, 1949. 
1802 pp. Leather. $5.00. 

R. G. M. 


César Vallejo.—Luis Monguié has made an 
admirable study of Vallejo’s life and works, 
illustrated with photographs and drawings of 
the great Peruvian poet (1892-1938). In- 
cluded are a 16-page bibliography and a 27- 
page selection from his poetry. New York: 
Hispanic Institute, 1952. 141 pp. Paper. $2.00. 

D. D. W. 


American Scholarships in Portugal.—For 
the first time a scholarship program for 
Portugal has been set up in 1952 by the 
Institute of International Education in New 
York and the American Embassy in Lisbon. 
Ten Portuguese undergraduates and gradu- 
ates have been enabled to spend a year in 
American colleges. Thus, agronomists have 
gone to Berkeley and to State College, Pa., 
while Harvard University received a Portu- 
guese student of contemporary American 
literature. Many other fields were repre- 
sented. The scholarships are given by the 
individual American colleges. It is obvious 
that the presence of a Portuguese student 
helps the teaching of Portuguese on an 
American campus. 

G. M. M. 


Bicérnio—The whimsical name belongs 
to the second issue of an illustrated “anthology 
of contemporary Portuguese authors,” edited 
by the surrealist José-Augusto Franca. It 
contains articles on Sade, D. H. Lawrence, 
Henry Miller, Lewis Carroll, beside works by 
Almada Negreiros, Fernando Lemos, Alfredo 
Margarido, and a survey, “What living re- 
lationship do Portuguese intellectuals have 
with the past culture of their country?” An 
array of outstanding writers and critics re- 
plied. The first issue of the “Anthology” was 
called Unicérnio, the third was to be Tri- 
cérnio. Officials looked upon this unorthodox 
manner of naming a review with disapproval. 
(Lisbon, April, 1952. 25 Escudos.) 

G. M. M. 


Brazilians Teaching Abroad.—The critic 
Alvaro Lins went to Coimbra (Portugal) to 
teach Brazilian subjects. The sociologist 
Sérgio Buarque de Holanda went for the 
same purpose to Rome, the novelist Ciro dos 
Anjos to Mexico, and the critic Abgar Renault 
to Madrid. 

G. M. M. 


Olegério Mariana in Portugal.—The Bra- 
zilian poet has been sent to Lisbon as the 
new Brazilian Ambassador. Not long ago, 
the same position was held by another well 
known writer, Ribeiro Couto. 

G. M. M. 


On New Portuguese Fiction.—‘Portugal’s 
Present Generation” is recommended reading 
in the (London) Times Literary Supplement 
of August 29, 1952. The anonymous survey 
refers mainly to recent realistic prose fiction. 
The author’s assertion that “the régime ... 
does not seem to have stifled literary produc- 
tion” will have to be taken with a grain of 
salt, witness the difficulties experienced by 
Alves Redol several years ago. Modern 
Portuguese fiction is likewise the subject of 
an article by Georges Le Gentil in a recent 
issue of the Bulletin Hispanique, and of a 
short but substantial lecture in Madrid by 
Tomaz Ribas, a Portuguese novelist himself 
and the translator of Camilo José Cela’s 
La familia de Pascal Duarte. Ribas’s lecture 
was published in Revista de Literatura, no. 1 
(Madrid: Instituto Miguel Cervantes de Filo- 
logia Hispdnica, 1952). 

G. M. M. 


Pascoais’ Next Book.—The poet Teixeira de 
Pascoais, famous in Portugal for his interpre- 
tation of “saudade,”’ is experimenting with 
prose at the age of 74. Having published 
several short stories already, he is now writing 
a satirical novel referring back to the early 
years of the century, to be called Biografia 
do Senhor Fulano. 

G. M. M. 


Free Publications—A limited number of 
copies of Samuel Guy Inman’s A South Ameri- 
can Humanist (1949) and Robert Benaway 
Brown’s The Printed Works of Isidore of 
Seville (1949) are available to libraries upon 
application to the Gift and Exchange Section 
of the University of Kentucky Library. = 

D. D. W. 
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Third Annual Conference on the Carib- 
bean.—Held at the School of Inter-American 
Studies, University of Florida, December 
18-20. Among addresses of special interest 
to Spanish teachers: Rafael Heliodoro Valle’s 
“Hispanic American Journalism in the Carib- 
bean,” Ralph S. Bogg’s ‘““The Conquistadores 
Did Not Inspire Spanish Balladry,” Joaquin 
Nin-Culmell’s ‘Aspects of Cuban Music,” 
José Gémez Sicre’s “Trends in the Art of 
the Caribbean,” Luis Quintanilla’s “Peace and 
Security in America.” 

D. D. W. 


Estudios Hispdénicos. Homenaje a Archer 
M. Huntington.—Wellesley College’s Spanish 
Department pays tribute to the founder of 
the Hispanic Society on his 80th birthday 
with this handsome volume (Wellesley, Mass., 
1952, 620 p., $7.50), to which many outstand- 
ing critics and scholars of Hispanic language 
and literature have contributed. Of special 
interest are Pedro Salinas’ “El romancismo 
y el siglo XX,” Marcel Bataillon’s “‘¢Melan- 
colia renacentista o melancolia judia?,” 
José Manuel Blecua’s ‘“‘Las obras de Garcilaso 
con anotaciones de Fernando de Herrera,” 
Jean Sarrailh’s “Sur quelques histoires es- 
pagnoles de Balzac,” Allison Peers’ “The first 
English professor of Spanish: Antonio Alcalé 
Galiano.” 

Particularly useful is Homero Serfs’ “Guia 
para nuevas investigaciones de literatura 
espafiola.”” Aubrey F. G. Bell has a readable 
note on “The land of barriers,” and there 
are scholarly notes by Entwhistle, Fichter, 
Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, Yakov Malkiel, 
S. Griswold Morley, Tomds Navarro, Leo 
Spitzer, Torres Rfoseco, J. B. Trend, and 
some twenty others. Among the more enter- 
taining are contributions by three American 
women: Madaline Nichols’ study of the 
novela cortesana, Edith Helman’s comments 
on the consequences of the publication of 
Jovellanos’ Ley agraria, and Ruth Lee Ken- 
nedy’s essay on certain aspects of social, 
moral, and educational reform in the Madrid 
of 1617-1625. 

F. H. S. 


Judaeo-Spanish Ballads from Atlanta, Geor- 
gia.—Published in Folklore (December, 1951), 
this interesting study, by Raymond R. Mac- 
Curdy of the University of New Mexico and 
Daniel D. Stanley of the University of North 





Carolina, on the small Sefardi colony that 
gathered in Atlanta in the early years of this 
century is particularly valuable for the musi- 
cal transcriptions of the old Spanish ballads 
still sung there: “Amad{,” “La Doncella 
Guerrera,” “La Orilla de una Fuente,” “La 
Dama y el Pastor,” “La Malcasada del 
Pastor,” “La Traicfon,” and ‘Trubador.” 

F. H. S. 


Revista de Occidente-——In view of Spain’s 
desire to enter UNESCO, permission was 
recently asked of the Consejo de Ministros in 
Madrid to begin publishing again the brilliant 
review edited by José Ortega y Gasset before 
the civil war. But to the Minister of Agri- 
culture Sr. Cavestany’s remark that Sr. 
Ortega y Gasset had been in Spain three or 
four years without calling on the Generalis- 
simo, the distinguished philosopher replied 
“Exacto,” with which the incident was 
closed, permission refused. 

F. H. S. 


Centenario de Don Santiago Ramén y Cajal. 
—While Spain celebrates the anniversary of 
the birth of one of her greatest scientists and 
Nobel Prize winners by conferring a noble 
title on his daughter, Spanish republican 
newspapers recall the great man’s Recuerdos 
de mi vida and his anguished words about 
“una Espafia intelectualmente atrasada, no 
decadente.... un pafs casi del todo ajeno 
a la preocupacién de ensanchar los horizontes 
del espirftu ... Mientras nuestra raza ha 
dormido secularmente el suefio de la ignorancia 
y cultivado la religién y el arte . . . las naciones 
del centro y norte de Europa se nos han 
adelantado de modo prodigioso. No vamos 
hacia atrés, sino muy detrdés.... Nuestro 
retardo cultural es debido al enquistamiento 
espiritual de la Peninsula. A la manera de 
un tumor el talento hispano desarrolése 
viciosa y monolateralmente, nutriéndose tan 
sélo de la pobre savia nacional. Cerramos las 
fronteras para que no se infiltrase el espirftu 
de Europa, y Europa se vengé alzando sobre 
los Pirineos una barrera moral mucho més 
alta: la muralla del desprecio.” Simp 


Ignazio Silone—The outstanding Italian 
novelist, in an article quoted by Espafia 
Libre (New York), protests the shooting of 
tradesunionists in Barcelona and reminds the 
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democracies: ‘‘No obstante la derrota militar 
de Mussolini y del Fuhrer, un régimen calcado 
en el suyo subsiste en un pafs importante de 
Europa, y es de este pais de donde el neo- 
fascismo italiano y el neo-nazismo alemdn 
reciben aliento y ayuda en sus suefios de 
desquite... Que Franco pueda mantenerse 
supone una prueba de mala voluntad de 
nuestra Democracia. En Italia vivimos bajo 
la accién de esta forma decadente de conserva- 
dorismo que Miguel de Unamuno llamé ‘La 
fragil Democracia’... Debemos rechazar, de 
una vez y para siempre, todas las sugestiones 
que se nos hagan en el sentido de que hay 
que sacrificar la libertad a la paz o viceversa. 
... Es la humanidad entera la que se refleja 
en los condenados a muerte de Barcelona.” 

F. H.S. 


Truth and Tragedy in Spain.—The British 
novelist V. 8. Pritchett, writing on a recent 
visit to Spain in The Reporter (May 27, 1952), 
expresses his disappointment in the new Ma- 
drid which he describes as ‘‘a place of dazzling 
prison blocks and pretentious, tasteless public 
monuments.” He concludes, however, with a 
rare and understanding tribute to the Spanish 
people: “Nothing in Spain is concealed. The 
Spaniards live for certain high moments in 
their lives—the famous moment of truth. But 
just as in the bullfight that famous moment 
of truth so rarely comes off and ends in mud- 
dle before the catcalls of the crowd, so a kind 
of gifted incompetence keeps the bizarre, the 
comic, the dreadful, the simple human 
things before the traveller’s eyes. In the north, 
civilization has dehumanized us; in Spain I 
have had the unromantic shock of finding 
myself among human beings as if after a long 
absence from the human race.” 

F. H. 8. 


Jorge de Lima.—His new volume of poetry 
is being hailed by the critics as perhaps his 
best work and one of the best of modern 
Brazilian literature. It is a long poem, Jn- 
vencgdo de Orféu, accompanied by a study of 
Lima’s poetic work by Jofio Gaspar Simées. 

E. W. T. 


Murilo Araijo’s Latest Work.—This poet, 
known for the African rhythms of some of 
his early poetry and for the rich color of early 
books such as Cidade do Ouro, has gathered 
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his recent work into a volume named A Luz 
Perdida, recently published by Pongetti. 
E. W. T. 


New Brazilian Folklore Collection.—The 
poet Augusto Meyer has gathered into a new 
collection the largest body of folk poetry of 
Rio Grande do Sul which has ever been 
published. Cancioneiro Gaticho, with Meyer’s 
notes and personal observations on gaucho 
poetry, is published by O Globo. 

E. W. T. 


German Translation of Brazilian Author. — 
José Lins do Régo spent a considerable part 
of the past summer in Europe, principally 
France and Germany. The German transla- 
tion of his complete works was to have ap- 
peared in September. The publication of his 
new novel Cangaceiros was promised for 
November by his publisher, José Olimpio. 

E. W. T. 


Complete Works of Graciliano Ramos.— 
Ramos, whom many consider the greatest 
living Brazilian novelist, spent his sixtieth 
birthday correcting the proofs for the edition 
of his Complete Works, soon to be published 
by José Olimpio. 

E. W. T. 


Bulletin d'Histoire du Thédtre Portugais.— 
The Bulletin continues to offer much for a 
modest price. The latest issue received con- 
tained C. H. Fréches’s analysis of a 16th 
century pastoral play by Simao Machado, D. 
Saunal’s introduction and edition of two 
manuscript dramatic fragments by Almeida 
Garrett, the text of a Spanish ambassador’s 
letter about “‘masques” at the Portuguese 
court in 1500, and I. S. Révah’s critical edi- 
tion of the ballad of ‘“‘Don Duardos y Flérida”’. 
(Vol. III, no. 1, 1952. Editor: I. S. Révah, 
Institut Frangais au Portugal. 11, Rua San- 
tos-o-Velho, Lisbon, Portugal, Subscription 
30 Escudos, or slightly more than a dollar.) 

G. M. M. 


Fdbio Prado Prizes 1951.—The prize for 
novels was won by José de Barros Pinto with 
A. Jangada, his first book. Pinto lives in 
Sao Paulo. The prize for short stories went 
to the Pernambucan José Conde for the 
collection Histérias da Cidade Morta. 

G. M. M. 
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Goethe in Portugal——Albin E. Beau, who 
in 1950 published an article on Goethe’s 
contacts with Portugal (‘‘Goethe e a cultura 
portuguesa,” Biblos, XXV), has written 
another first-rate essay on Goethe’s place in 
Portuguese literature (“Goethe im portu- 
giesischen Geistesleben,’’ Goethe, Neue Folge 
des Jahrbuchs der lischaft, XIII, 
Weimar, 1952). In his second article, available 
as a reprint, Beau furnishes a critical history 
of Goethe’s influence, from Aratijo’s visit in 
Weimar (1799) to Eugénio de Castro’s and 
Paulo Quintela’s modern translations and 
adaptations. 

G. M. M. 


Iberian Poems.—Alguns Poemas Ibéricos 
by the Coimbra poet Miguel Torga recom- 
mends itself to lovers of Portugal and Spain 
alike because of its Peninsular themes, treated 
in the magnificent language of “a Roman 
Catholic heart within a body hot with heresy”’: 
Santa Teresa, Cervantes, Goya, Unamuno, 
the Common People, the “Fado,” the Perfect 
Prince, King Sebastian. (Coimbra, Author’s 
edition, 1952. 86 p. 15 Escudos.) 

G. M. M. 


Jodo de Barros.—In the course of 1952, 
public homages were offered to this illustrious 
poet in Lisbon, Oporto, Figueira da Foz (his 
home town), and Vila do Conde. Barros’ 
first book appeared in 1902; his most recent 
one is the anthology Humilde Plenitude 
(Lisbon, 1951. 50 Escudos). He was hailed 
for his poetry, but perhaps even more for 
being the champion of closer cultural ties 
between Brazil and Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Jornal de Letras—In June, 1952, this liter- 
ary monthly completed its third year. It is 
published by the brothers José and Jofio Conde 
in Rio de Janeiro. Like the more recent Ler 
in Lisbon, Jornal de Letras has opened its 
columns to writers regardless of their tenden- 
cies. Its advisory board consists of Manuel 
Bandeira, Alvaro Lins, A. F. Schmidt, C. 
Drummond de Andrade, and J. Lins do 
Rego. (Address: Avenida Erasmo Braga, 
255, 10° andar, sala 1004, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Annual subscription: 60 Cruzeiros.) 

G. M. M. 


Monsaraz Centenary.—Anténio de Macedo 
Papanca, Count of Monsaraz, was half for- 
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gotten when the centenary of his birth 
(1852-1952) provided an occasion to revive 
his memory as a poet of the hermetic Portu- 
guese province of Alentejo. A memorial vol- 
ume, Centendrio do Conde de Monsaraz, was 
prepared by his son (Lisbon: Casa do Alen- 
tejo, 1952). 

G. M. M. 


The Publishing Industry in Latin America.— 
Gary MacEoin is the author of a valuable 
article, “Published in Latin America,” in 
Américas, Vol. 4, No. 10 (October 1952), 
in which he traces the truly phenomenal 
growth of the industry in the last fifteen 
years. There are especially interesting details 
about a number of the largest publishing 
houses. Information of this type is difficult 
to come by, and students of Latin American 
culture will be grateful to the author and the 
Pan American Union for making it available. 

R. G. M. 


Cosas y casos de los albores del siglo XVII 
espafiol—F. Sdnchez y Escribano has edited 
selections from accounts of court life by Luis 
Cabrera de Cérdoba, chronicler of Felipe II 
and secretary to the consort of Felipe III, 
and Simén Contarini, Venetian Ambassador 
to Spain in 1605. The editor has given us an 
index of names, which increases the an- 
thology’s usefulness to students of the period. 
New York: Hispanic Institute, 1951. 157 
pp. Paper. $1.25. 

D. D. W. 

Literary Criticism in Hispanic America.— 
The Cuban scholar and critic José Antonio 
Portuondo is the author of an excellent 
analysis of the present-day situation in 
Spanish American literary criticism: “Crisis 
de la critica literaria hispanoamericana”’ 
(Cuadernos Americanos, XI, no. 5, Septiembre- 
Octubre 1952, pp. 88-101.) Portuondo com- 
ments on the charge that Spanish American 
critics lack objectivity; points out that the 
New Criticism, lacking a solid philosophical 
foundation, has made little headway in 
Spanish America; outlines certain improve- 
ments sorely needed if Spanish American 
criticism is to advance, and concludes that the 
critic must have the moral heroism to state 
the truth as he sees it in all phases of life if 
independent criticism is to survive in Spanish 
America today. 

R. G. M. 








33rd Anniversary of the Repertorio Ameri- 
cano.—Joaquin Garcia Monge is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion (September 1, 
1952) of thirty-three years in the service of 
the freedom of expression in the Americas. 
It was in 1919 that the young Costa Rican 
teacher and publisher embarked bravely on 
the difficult task of establishing and main- 
taining an organ which would open its pages 
to all shades of opinion, and today a series 
of over 1100 issues attests the success of this 
almost single-handed venture. The years are 
catching up with don Joaquin, but his spirit 
shows no signs of faltering. Doubtless don 
Joaquin feels amply compensated for his 
efforts, for in the Repertorio of September 1, 
1952 (p. 336), under a facsimile of the first 
page of Vol. 1, No. 1, he announces charac- 
teristically: “Cumplimos hoy 33 afios (1141 
ediciones). Paso a paso, hemos seguido la 
jornada ya larga, con los mismos propésitos, 
el mismo desinterés, la misma ilusién, la misma 
fe.” 


R. G. M. 


Mézico y la cultura.—Such is the title of an 
excellent profile of modern Mexico (published 
by the Secretaria de Educacién Piblica) 
and a valuable source-book for anyone 
interested in almost any aspect of Mexican 
culture. Suitable for both libraries and in- 
dividual students, the book has twenty-two 
chapters which synthesize such diverse topics 
as the development of popular art, music, 
philosophic thought, literature, history, medi- 
cine, law, and many other subjects. Each 
chapter also includes select bibliographies, 
some of which are fairly extensive. Although 
it was published in 1946, the volume has not 
yet become as widely known as it should 
be in this country. 995 pp. 18 x 23 em. II. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

R. G. M. 


The “Black Legend” against Las Casas.— 
This is the theme of a long and interesting 
article by the eminent Cuban scholar Fer- 
nando Ortiz, in which he seeks to refute the 
opinion that Fray Bartolomé was instrumental 
in introducing negro slavery into the New 
World. Ortiz cites many sources which show 
the great Dominican to be an “‘apéstol de los 
negros” as well as a champion of the Indians. 
See “La ‘Leyenda Negra’ Contra Fray 
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Bartolomé,”’ Cuadernos Americanos, XI, no. 
5 (Septiembre-Octubre 1952), pp. 146-184. 
R. G. M. 


Making of the Mexican Mind.—Patrick 
Romanell is the author of this volume, re- 
cently published by the University of Ne- 
braska Press, Lincoln 8, Nebr. Professor 
Romanell is concerned with the intellectual 
expression of Mexico since the Revolution, 
the country’s contemporary thinkers, and the 
effect of the national mind on the country’s 
social and political development. Entire 
chapters are devoted to Antonio Caso and 
José Vasconcelos. The book is sure of a 
warm reception among U. 8. students of 
Mexican culture, for Professor Romanell’s 
competence in this relatively new field will 
make his study authoritative. Cloth. $3.75. 

R. G. M. 


Galdés en Canarias (1843-1862)—New 
light on the little-known childhood and youth 
of Galdés is supplied by this 146-page study 
by José Pérez Vidal, published by El Museo 
Canario de las Palmas. 1952. 146 pp. 

D. D. W. 


Estampas de la guerra.—A series of deeply 
moving prose sketches of the Spanish Civil 
War, by a Basque Loyalist, Jestis de Galfndez. 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Vasca Ekin, 1951. 
224 pp. 

D. D. W. 


El Popol-Vuh, fuente histérica.—The first 
volume (El Popol-Vuh como fundamento 
de la historia maya-quiché) of this authorita- 
tive study by the Guatemalan ethnologist 
Rafael Girard was published in 1952 in a 
magnificently printed edition by the Editorial 
del ministerio de Educacién Piiblica de 
Guatemala, as no. 30 in its Coleccién Contem- 
pordneos. 

D. D. W. 


Jorge de Lima.—Two volumes of transla- 
tions of verse by this great Brazilian poet 
appeared in 1952: Poemas, in an enlarged 
second edition of poems by a variety of trans- 
lators into Spanish (Rio de Janeiro: Editora 
Konfino; 176 pp.): Poems, translated by 
Melina 8. Hull (Rio de Janeiro: R. Monteiro; 
56 pp.). 

D. D. W. 
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Quaderni Ibero-A mericani.—The Italian As- 
sociation for Cultural Relation with Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America (ARCSAL) 
publishes the Quaderni Ibero-Americani, a 
review which should be of interest to readers 
of Hispania. Articles are published in the 
language of the authors. Among recent 
contributors are D&émaso Alonso, Joseph J. 
Fucilla, Helmut A. Hatzfeld, and Eugenio 
Mele. The review also contains hitherto 
unpublished texts, poetry, and news con- 
cerning the Hispanic world. Scholarly works 
for review and news of Hispanic interest should 
be sent to the editor, Dr. G. M. Bertini, P. 
Statuto 10, Turin, Italy, or to Box 66, Cath- 
olic University, Washington 17, D. C. Sub- 
scriptions may be obtained through Stechert, 
31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

W. T..P. 


José Ingenieros’ “Evolucién de las ideas 
argentinas”’ .—Students of the history of ideas 
in Latin America will be glad to learn that 
the great Argentine positivist’s magnificent 
study of his country’s political and social 
thought in the nineteenth century is again 
available. Out-of-print for some time, (first 
edition, Buenos Aires: Rosso, 1918-20) the 
work was republished in two volumes (618 
and 609 pp.) in 1951 by the Editorial El 
Ateneo of Buenos Aires. 

R. G. M. 


Mezico’s Ciudad Universitaria.—Mexico’s 
great new University City, now under con- 
struction, perhaps the hemisphere’s greatest 
architectural undertaking, is the theme of 
two excellent and profusely illustrated articles 
in The Magazine of Building, September 1952, 
pp. 99-118, and Arts and Architecture, August 
1952, p. 20 ff. 

R. G. M. 


Portuguese Travels—Georges Le Gentil 
continues to write and to publish in his re- 
tirement. His book on the Portuguese trave- 
lers is about to appear in Paris, belying his 
statement that “at his age one has the right 
to relax a little.” 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Women Writers.—In the Octo- 
ber, 1952 issue of Ler (Lisbon), the novelist 
Maria Archer published a vigorous attack 
on the “archaic notion of the intellectual 


inferiority of women.”’ The emergence of a 
number of good women writers in Portugal 
supports her claims: Florbela Espanca, Na- 
tércia Freire, Sofia Andresen, and Irene 
Lisboa among the poets, Maria Archer, 
Fernanda de Castro, Ilse Losa among the 
novelists, Virginia Rau among the scholars. 
Theirs are as yet exceptional cases, in a 
country where women remain outside the 
pale of intellectual circles, as Carlos Relvas 
pointed out in Vértice (no. 106, June, 1952, 
p. 318). 

G. M. M. 


Religious Drama.—The eighth volume of 
the Portuguese collection of the “Institut 
Frangais au Portugal” has been published in 
Paris (Paris: Société d’Editions “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1952). In it Solange Corbin studies 
the Portuguese religious music of the Middle 
Ages. Her eighth and ninth chapters take up 
liturgical drama—in particular the Christmas 
shepherd play—and liturgical lyric poetry. 
The book contains the music and text of sev- 
eral old Portuguese church songs as well. 

G. M. M. 


Stsifo.—Manuel Breda Sim@es is one of the 
few younger writers in Portugal who love 
modern Spanish literature and he is per- 
sonally acquainted with many living Spanish 
authors. The general weakness of literary 
relations between the two neighboring coun- 
tries has been precisely stated by Rui Feijé 
in “A volta de dois temas aparentemente 
contraditérios” (Vértice, Coimbra, no. 107, 
July, 1952). 

G. M. M. 


Translations of Classics.—In recent months 
several masterpieces of world literature have 
been translated into Portuguese, mainly by 
Brazilians. Among these works were Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quijote, Balzac’s Les Illusions 
Perdues, Dostoievski’s The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, and Manzoni’s Betrothed. 

G. M. M. 


Unamuno and Pascoais.—One of Unamuno’s 
Portuguese friends is still alive, the poet 
Teixeira de Pascoais. Their correspondence 
is to be published in a tri-lingual (Portuguese, 
Spanish, English) edition by the University 
of Texas Press. Pascoais wrote for it an intro- 
duction on “Unamuno and Iberia.” The 














book is edited by Ramén Martinez Lépez, 
who, after a long absence, paid a visit to 
Portugal in the fall of 1951. 

G. M. M. 


Manuel Laranjeira.—Miguel de Unamuno’s 
correspondence with the sensitive Portuguese 
physician and critic Laranjeira (1877-1912) 
was for a long time the only published testi- 
mony of Unamuno’s relations with Portuguese 
intellectuals. In August, 1952, the Lisbon re- 
view Seara Nova devoted an entire illustrated 
issue to Laranjeira (nos. 1258-59. 5 Escudos). 
It contained a bibliography, a study of his 
personality by F. Ferreirinha, a poem about 
him by Jofio de Barros, and an anthology of 
his writings, including diary pages of 1908, 
in which he tells of his conversations with 
Unamuno. 

G. M. M. 


New Mexican Sets.—The last two years have 
seen the appearance of at least three new 
Mexican sets. Letras mexicanas released in 
October, 1952, its first four volumes: Obra 
poética by Alfonso Reyes; Confabulario by 
Juan José Arreola; Enrique Gonzdlez Marti- 
nez’s El nuevo Narciso y otros poemas and 
Francisco Rojas Gonzélez’s El diosero. This 
set is published by the Fondo de cultura 
econémica and it is expected that it will 
present the reader with “una biblioteca de 
creacién artistica y critica de primera im- 
portancia para el conocimiento de la literatura 
mexicana.” 

Ediciones de Porria y Obregén has pub- 
lished six volumes in its collection called 
México y lo mexicano, several of which are 
concerned with sociology and pyschology; 
seven volumes are announced as soon forth- 
coming; three of these deal with literature: 
En torno a la filosofia mexicana by José Gaos, 
La emancipaci6n literaria en México by José 
Luis Martinez and El mezicano en la novela 
by Fausto Yeca. A study of this set should 
lead to a greater understanding of mexicanidad 
as seen through literature, philosophy, socio- 
logy, and other branches of culture. 

The Instituto Tecnolégico of Guadalajara 
has published the first three volumes of a 
Biblioteca Jalisciense. The majority of the 
volumes deal with history, biography, and 
political science. The seventh and eighth 
volumes will contain a large number of the 
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short stories of José Lépez Portillo y Rojas 
with an introduction by Manuel Carballo. 


Revista de literatura.—This new quarterly, 
vol. I, no. 1 (enero-marzo de 1952), is a con- 
tinuation of the now defunct Revista de biblio- 
grafia nacional (1940-1946), Cuadernos de 
literatura contempordnea (1942-1946), Cua- 
dernos de literatura (1947-1950) with its 
supplements Acanto (1947-1948), and Hojas 
literarias (1948-1950) and Revista bibliogrdfica 
y documental (1947-1951). It is published by 
the Instituto ‘Miguel de Cervantes” de 
Filologia Hispénica, Duque de Medinaceli 
4, Madrid, Spain. Members of the editorial 
staff are Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, José 
Simén Diaz, Pablo Cabafias. A year’s sub- 
scription price is 80 pesetas. The first number 
contains 260 pages. An editorial states that 
“nuestras pdginas estardn abiertas a todos 
los investigadores ... a todos los ensayistas 
... de Espafia, Hispano-américa y Filipinas y 
extranjeros; sin otras limitaciones que las del 
valor literario de sus propias obras.” The 
contents of this issue may be roughly outlined: 
four studies on Iriarte, Lope de Vega, ‘‘Los 
apellidos en la poesia de los siglos de oro” 
and Garcilaso de la Vega and Antonio de 
Lafrasso; one essay, twelve original pieces in 
the fields of drama, poetry and fiction; one 
bibliographical article: “La pasién trobada 
de Diego de San Pedro,” five notes and an 
interesting section, “El afio literario,”” which 
deals chiefly with deaths and literary prizes. 


Antonio Machado.—Cuaderno de literatura, 
Baeza, 1915 (Bogota, 1952. 90 pp. Evidently 
published by the Universidad nacional de 
Colombia) contains an interesting prologue by 
Enrique Casamayor: “Antonio Machado en 
Hispanoamérica.” The Cuaderno reprints the 
text of a collection of Machado’s notes on 
Golden Age literature. The original bears no 
date; the editor, however, believes that it was 
first published in 1915. These notes should be 
of interest especially to students of this 
great Spanish poet; they are probably of only 
incidental interest to scholars of Spain’s 
Golden Age literature. 


Hamlet translation—Nos. 90-93 (enero- 
agosto de 1952) of the Revista nacional de 
cultura has, as one of its chief features, a 
new translation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
(pp. 180-266) by José Izquierdo, preceded by 
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a very brief introduction by the translator. 
Other articles of literary interest are: Arturo 
Uslar Pietri’s ‘““El Inca Garcilaso de la Vega,” 
Ramén Gémez de la Serna, ‘“‘Los tres momen- 
tos mds decisivos en la vida de Quevedo,” 
Francisco Luis Berndrdez, “Tres poemas 
amorosos de tres poetas gallegos de la Edad 
Media,” and a group of unpublished letters 
of Andrés Bello. 


Coleccién “Itinerarios de Madrid.’’—Five 
volumes have appeared by the end of 1952 
in this set. They vary from 23 to 47 pages and 
are provided with plates. Each volume sells 
for forty cents. Two volumes are of special 
interest to students of literature: J.de Entram- 
basaguas’ El Madrid de Lope de Vega (no. 
1, 23 pp.) and F. C. Sainz de Robles’ Los 
antiguos teatros de Madrid (no. 3, 47 pp.). 


Biblioteca de autores cristianos.—This set 
will soon publish its hundredth volume. 
Among the Spanish writers who have appeared 
in it are Luis de Leén, Pedro de Ribadeneyra, 
Donoso Cortés, San Juan de la Cruz, Luis de 
Granada, San Ignacio de Loyola, Ramén 
Lull, Jaime Balmes, three volumes containing 
the works of Franciscan mystics and a two- 
volume anthology of the Spanish religious 
drama. In 1950 there appeared Vida y obras 
de San Juan de la Cruz (1431 pp.). The bio- 
graphy is by Father Crisogono de Jésus with 
critical notes by Father Matias del Nifio 
Jestis. Father Lucinio del SS. Sacramento 
edits and provides prologues of a critical and 
bibliographical nature to the Noche oscura, 
Cdantico and Escritos cortos. Father Alberto 
de la V. de Carmen does likewise for the 
Llama de amor viva. In 1951 the first volume 
(xii, 912 pp.) of the Obras completas nueva 
revisién del texto original con notas criticas 
of Santa Teresa appeared. This is the volume 
referred to in Time (Oct. 29, 1951); Fr. 
Otilio del Nifio Jestis has compiled a bibliog- 
raphy of more than a hundred pages; Fray 
Efrén de la Madre de Dios contributes a 
biography of the Saint up to 1562 based al- 
most entirely on numerous manuscript 
sources; the bibliographer and biographer 
have collaborated in editing the Libro de su 
vida. 

Ephemerides_ carmeliticae—This Italian 
journal first appeared in 1947. Fr. Juan de 
Jestis Marfa contributes “El Cdntico espiritual 


de San Juan de la Cruz y Amores de Dios y 
el alma de A. Antolinez, O0.8.A. con ocasién de 
la obra de M. Krynen”’ (III, 443-542); IV, 1- 
70, 1949-1950), an extended point-by-point 
rebuttal to the arguments advanced by 
Krynen concerning the authenticity of the 
second version of the Cédntico espiritual. 
Volume IV also contains a long article con- 
cerning the discovery of a new manuscript 
of the works of San Juan de la Cruz. Volumes 
III and IV provide an extended treatment 
by Fr. José de J. Crucificado of “El P. Tomas 
de Jestis, escritor mistico.” 


Tesoro lexicografico—C-Ch of this excellent 
dictionary of the language of the Golden Age 
appeared in late 1952. It is edited by Samuel 
Gili Gaya and this particular part sells for 
$4. 


Fuentes de la historia espafiola e hispano- 
americana.—Historians and students of Span- 
ish and Spanish-American culture will weleome 
the appearance of the 3rd edition (3 vols., 
1952 pp., Madrid, 1952) of this standard bibli- 
ography by Benito Sdénchez Alonso. It will be 
recalled that the first edition appeared in 
1919; the second appeared in 1927 with an 
apéndice, 1927-1943, published in Madrid 
in 1946. 


Miscelénea americanisia.—The CSIC has 
published this three-volume set (1951-1952), 
which contains many articles of value to the 
historian, bibliographer, literary critic. Among 
the articles in the first two volumes are: 
“Lope de Vega y el descubrimiento colom- 
bino” by Jorge Campos; “De Thesauris. 
Un manuscrito original e inédito del Padre Las 
Casas” by Angel Losada; “La Rusticatio 
Mezicana de Rafael Landivar”; “Censura de 
publicaciones en Nueva Espafia (1576- 
1591)”; “Anotaciones documentales” by Clau- 
dio Miralles de Imperial y Gémez; “Antonio 
Vieira y Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz” by 
Robert Ricard, and “Importancia y sentido 
del manuscrito Alegria de la verdadera historia 
de Bernal Dfaz del Castillo” by Father 
Carmelo Sdéenz de Santa Marfa. 


Instituto de estudios madrilefios—In 1951, 
the Instituto de estudios madrilefios was 
formed with the purpose of studying the 
history of the Spanish capital. On the 24th 
of November (1952) the Institute opened a 
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bibliographical exhibit. One part of the ex- 
hibit was historical and dealt with the 16th 
and 17th centuries and the other was con- 
temporary and featured the contributions of 
the fifty members of the Instituto. The In- 
stituto has begun the publication of three 
collections: Itinerarios de Madrid, Biblioteca 
de estudios madrilefios, and Temas madrilenos. 

Henstey C. WoopsripGE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Multilingual Liberal Arts Dictionary.— 
Edited in English, French, German, and 
Spanish by Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor, 
this dictionary may be the answer to a lot of 
linguistic problems which have troubled 
both students and teachers of art, literature, 
and philosophy. There are definitions in 
English and translations of specialized words 
in these fields into their equivalents in the 
three principal foreign languages, as well as a 
complete cross-index of the foreign-language 
words. Published by Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
$6.00. 

R. G. M. 


“Estudios,” a new quarterly of Hispanic 
studies—The Spanish Department of Du- 
quesne University in December 1951 estab- 
lished this quarterly journal, which will 
publish articles in the fields of Spanish and 
Spanish American literatures. Subscription: 
$1.50 per year. Address Professor Reyes 
Carbonell, Director de Estudios, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 

R. G. M. 


Prosa espafiola moderna y contempordnea.— 
An anthology edited by Joaquin de Entrambas- 
aguas, the present volume is designed primar- 
ily for foreign students pursuing courses at 
Spanish universities. It could also be quite 
useful in our own college composition classes. 
There are selections from twenty-one au- 
thors, beginning with Larra and ending with 
Gémez de la Serna, and every second page is 
left blank for notes and commentaries by the 
student. Madrid: Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientfficas, 1950. 295 pp. Paper. 
35 pesetas. 

R. G. M. 


Mitre and Urquiza.—The contribution of 
these two great Argentine figures to their 
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country’s unification is the subject of a 
monograph by Professor William H. Jeffrey, 
published as No. 4 in the newly-established 
Drew University Studies, September 1952. 
Copies available from the Registrar’s Office, 
Drew University, Madison, N. J. 

R. G. M. 


Pfandl’s History of Golden Age Literature 
reprinted.—The Editorial Gustavo Gili of 
Madrid has just published a handsome new 
printing of the German scholar’s excellent 
Historia de la literatura nacional espafiola 
en la edad de oro (first edition in German, 
1929), translated by Jorgé Rubié Balaguer. 
The Apéndice bibliogrdfico includes the 
author’s notes up to 1933, and this apparently 
constitutes the principal change from the 
German edition. 707 pp. 18 x 26 cm. II. 
Cloth. $7.50. 

R. G. M. 


A New Series of Hispanic Anthologies.— 
The Editorial Kapelusz of Buenos Aires is 
now publishing the “Coleccién Anthos,” to 
be composed of anthologies of Spanish and 
Spanish American prose and poetry, edited 
by Argentine scholars. Five of these books 
are now available. They are leather-bound, 
well-printed on thin paper, and will average 
500 pages per volume. 11 x 15 em. $2.75 
per volume. 

R. G. M. 


“Temas,” a new magazine in Spanish.— 
This magazine, which began publication in 
New York two years ago, is a well-written, 
illustrated popular monthly which can serve 
as a very useful adjunct in college composi- 
tion and conversation classes. Written in 
Spanish by Spanish and Spanish American 
authors, the language is at once contemporary 
and authentic. Special student rates. Temas 
Corporation, 1775 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


A History of the Mexican Revolution—The 
Rutgers University Press has just issued 
Charles C. Cumberland’s Mezican Revolution: 
Genesis Under Madero, first of a three-volume 
history of Mexico during the revolution. 

R. G. M. 
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A new history of Latin America.—Harry 
Bernstein is the author of Modern and Con- 








scholarly work which analyzes political, social 
and economic developments, with special 








temporary Latin America (Philadelphia: Lip- emphasis on the last thirty years. 

pincott, 1952, 717 pp.), a comprehensive, R. G. M 

NOTES ON USAGE Conducted by the Eprror 
ANTE frente a DELANTE DE 


A statement that sets up a semantic dis- 
tinction between the simple preposition ante 
and the compound delante de can be found in a 
school text published in the eighties: W. I. 
Knapp, Spanish Grammar (Boston, 1882- 
89), and possibly in earlier ones. It appears in 
Ramsey’s Textbook and it has continued to 
appear in various grammars up to the present 
day. Perhaps because of the persistent pres- 
sures now being exerted on us to streamline 
all learning save such indispensable top- 
priority Education courses as “Elementary 
Theory and Implementation of Kohlkopf’s 
Calculus for Quantitative Approximations of 
the Optimum Supply of Paper Towels for 
the School Year,” the statement, as it is now 
given, has been so curtailed that it is much 
more likely to mislead than to inform. The 
exact wording differs from book to book, 
but the modern version of the distinction is 
essentially this: ‘Ante means in the presence 
of; delante de signifies mere location in front 
of.” Baldly stated in this fashion, the dis- 
tinction did not exist even in sixteenth century 
Spanish, for Keniston cites an instance of 
ante with an inanimate object ante las 
puertas de Canosa. Still less does this formula- 
tion accord with the linguistic picture of 
Spanish in our own Schizoatomic Age. More 
and more ante and frente a appear to be sup- 
planting the longer delante de and enfrente de 
in popular fiction as indicators of relation in 
space. 

Living in a more leisurely era, back in the 
days when education was considered more 
important than Education, Knapp and Ram- 
sey could take more time to talk about the 
distinction, with a corresponding gain in the 


closeness of fit between description and fact. 
On page 311 Knapp remarks, “Ante and de- 
lante de may, therefore, be used interchange- 
ably before persons, according as we attribute 
to them a judicial or critical attitude, or 
consider them as mere auditors.” This is 
roughly true, for it indicates the general 
trend of usage, but we should not press the 
point too far and form a rigid rule, lest some- 
one quote Holy Scripture to prove us wrong. 
Witness the Bible, a modern version in Span- 
ish published by the American Bible Society 
(New York, 1942): Y he aqut que viniendo 
un leproso, prosternése ante él, diciendo (San 
Mateo viii 2). He aquté que viniendo cierto 
hombre principal prosternése delante de él, di- 
ciendo (San Mateo ix 18). Same situation, 
different preposition. Two pages later (313) 
Knapp pauses for another remark, ‘Bajo 
and debajo, like ante and delante, are often 
used interchangeably.” Except for a couple 
of missing ‘‘de’s” this fits the facts perfectly. 
But Ramsey gives us the best overall de- 
scription of the problem. Comparing the 
simple prepositions ante, tras, bajo, sobre 
with the corresponding compounds delante 
de, detrds de, debajo de, encima de, he 
says (sec. 190), “The most general dis- 
tinction between them is that the latter are 
used only in a literal sense expressive of 
location; the former have also a tropical or 
figurative acception. Used literally, there is 
but slight difference between the values of 
any pair.” Several months spent in checking 
prepositional usages have convinced me that 
Ramsey has summed up the situation cor- 
rectly. 


G. P. SuLirvan 
Univ. of Southern California 
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Conducted by 


E. H. Hespeit AnD Rosert H. WILuiAMs. Associate Editors* 








To THe Eprrors: 

I should like to ask if you can suggest the 
name of a history of Central American litera- 
ture, the publisher and date. I understand 
there is one in existence and of a fairly recent 
date. 

Middletown, New York M. D.S. 

The only history of Central American 
literature of which I have been able to find 
notice isone by Leonardo Montalban entitled 
Historia de la literatura de la América Central. 
It was published in two volumes in El Salva- 
dor, 1929-31. Mr. Franz Feger, the book- 
seller (17 East 22nd Street, New York, 10), 
tells me that the book is rare and he has never 
been able to procure a copy. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 

What is the best phonograph record to 
use when teaching the song “Cielito lindo”? 
We want to stress the pronunciation of the 
words. 


Greensboro, North Carolina H. F.C. 


This question was referred to Professor R. 
A. Castagnaro of New York University, who 
writes: “There must be several recordings of 
the song with which I am not familiar, but 
among those readily available and suited to 
the purpose mentioned I would suggest the 
version recorded by “Los Gavilanes” under 
the SMC Pro-Arte label, number 2501-B.” 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Will you please inform me where I can buy 
books to teach practical English to Latin 
American students? Thank you! 


Terre Haute, Indiana A. M. H. 


Probably the best book for your needs is 
Huebener and Finocchiaro’s English for 
Spanish Americans (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., $2.40). Other books in the same field 


* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, 104 White 
Park Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert 
H. Williams, University, Austin 12, Texas. 





may be obtained from Barnes and Noble, 
Fifth Ave. at 18th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


To THe Eprrors: 

In the November issue of HISPANIA, 
D. L. H. asks about plot summaries. You 
might suggest to him the four-volume Master- 
plots now reprinted as Masterpieces of World 
Literature in Digest Form, published by 
Harpers. The first three volumes have quite a 
number of Spanish entries; volume IV has 
ten titles including four from Latin America. 
Miami University Wius K. Jongs 


To THE Eprrors: 

In your opinion do Northup, Merimée- 
Morley, Romera-Navarro, etc. give summaries 
of literary works as fully as Hurtado y Pa- 
lencia? The graduate student has learned 
early in his career that when too lazy to read 
a volume, he can find it summarized in 
Hurtado y Palencia. This I cannot say for 
the others. The new Bompiani literary dic- 
tionary might have been mentioned; it puts 
to shame any French, English or Spanish 
equivalent. 

HeENsLEY C. WoopsBRIDGE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Prof. Niels J¢rgen Neisen 
Kgbenhavn N. 

Hiort Lorenzens Gade 4 
Denmark 


Dear Professor Nielsen: 

The Editor of Hispania asked me two 
weeks ago to reply to your letter of September 
15, in which you inquired about textbooks 
for commercial correspondence in Portuguese. 

Not having taught commercial correspond- 
ence myself, I can do no more than pass on to 
you a bare textbook list without vouching 
for the usefulness of any of its items: 

1. Cabral, Teodoro. Diciondrio comercial es- 
panhol-portugués e portugués-espanhol. (Rio 
de Janeiro), Gertum Carneiro, 194? 

(It claims to contain the terminology of 

commerce, accounting, and finance, the 

phraseology of business correspondence, 
and the nomenclature of merchandise, 
machinery, and tools.) 
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2. Cornett, William N. Portuguese Commercial 
Correspondence and Technicalities. London, 
Hirschfeld, 1950. 5s 

3. Mascarenhas, J. C. New, Concise and Com- 
plete Portuguese Grammar and Commercial 
Handbook. 4th rev. & enlarged ed. London, 
Continental Publishers, 1944. 5s6d 

4. Valadier, Mathieu. Vocabuldrio comercial 
portugués-francés. Oporto, 1950. 5 escudos. 

5. Vieira, Jose. Cartas comerciais em portu- 
gués. Oporto, 1949. 

I do not know of any book published in 
the United States which would answer your 
needs. One ought to be written. Hispania 
and The Modern Language Journal are quite 
anxious to report on textbooks in Portuguese 
along with textbooks in other modern lan- 
guages. The absence of reports reflects the 
lack of new publications. 

Meu prezado Colega desculpar4é que lhe 
tenha dado a resposta 4 sua brilhante carta 
no meu modestissimo inglés. Mas assim pude 
escrever mais depressa. Também facilitard a 
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Se Habla Espafiol o....—On days when 
an assignment is of such a nature that the 
students can express themselves in Spanish 
without a great deal of difficulty, or when I can 
succeed in having most of them understand 
what I say in the language, Spanish must be 
the language of the hour, or else! And the 
“else” is “dar de comer al cerdito.” When 
the students see a piggy bank on the desk 
they grin because they know that “‘se prohibe 
hablar inglés sin permiso, y si alguien habla 
inglés, tendré que pagar una multa de un 
centavo, eso es, dar de comer un centavo al 
cerdito, el banco.”’ They have liked this idea, 
which is more successful with some classes 
than with others. 

Brookings, S. Dak. Mo.tiz Matmstrom 


And Others Liked It-——When your editor 
mentioned the above idea to her classes, they 
pounced on it and came up with suggestions 
for using it. Alfonso el Gordo, a beautiful 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


publicagéo na revista Hispania, onde talvez 
conduziré alguns leitores a publicar informes 
adicionais. 

Sem dtivida existem entre nés academias 
de comércio em que se ensina o portugués. 
Ali encontraré o Colega a informacio que 
esté buscando. Penso, por exemplo, no 
“Inter-American Institute’ de Chicago e 
noutra escola, de Phoenix (Arizona), que se 
chama “PanAmerican School” se nio me 
lembro mal. 

Dos livros indicados na sua carta conheco 
pessoalmente o da sra. Toepker, e as gramati- 
cas de Sd& Pereira e de Hills, Ford, ete. O 
Ultimo parece-me o mais valioso destes livros 
do ponto de vista gramatical, ainda que os 
outros contenham um vocabuldério mais 
verndculo. 

Lamentando a impossibilidade de lhe poder 
dar mais esclarecimentos actualmente, fico 
para sempre ao dispor do prezado Colega. 

GERALD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State College 


Conducted by 
Guapys Krine,* Associate Editor 





calico china-pig, Chico and Cerdito, clay pig, 
of less imposing appearances, and Manolete 
a gangling clown, have brought lots of interest 
to the classes and have aroused that of non- 
Spanish students. These pets are not making 
the growth that one usually expects from 
such friends because their keepers show a 
strong aversion to feeding them! However, 
their keepers are putting on Spanish weight, 
for the sight of our pets stimulates the use of 
the language. Here’s how the Elkhart students 
elaborated the above suggestion: a representa- 
tive from each of the classes served as a com- 
mittee to draw up the regulations for the 
“dias sin inglés.” Each class has a banquero 
who supplied each student with an envelope 
of 25 centavos (small hard-paper disks) and 
who will sell more for real money when a 
student has used up his cash. (We hope we 
never get rich.) There is also a juez who 
settles disputes as to whether a fine is to be 
deposited. The teacher is no exception, and 
the student who thinks he can save his cash 
by keeping still has to pay a stiffer fine than 
the one who lets English penalize him. (Your 
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editor knows from many years of experience 
that it is not hard to entertain high-school 
students who love to play games.) 


Is Spanish Club One of Your Problems?— 
We gave up having an after-school Spanish 
Club a few years ago because only a handful 
came and they mostly to eat. Now we have 
each class organized into its own club, and 
we meet twice a month. Some of our activities 
are: (1) Original skits, written and presented 
by members of the class. Sometimes they have 
very few rehearsals and usually I do not 
correct their incorrect Spanish, for constant 
correction discourages them from trying to 
write the Spanish. (2) Skits read or memorized 
from Gessler Publications (Gessler Publishing 
Co., Hastings-On-Hudson, New York)—these 
are mostly short jokes made into very brief 
skits. (3) Card games. Gessler has four or 
five of them, varying from a Spanish version of 
“Authors” to a vocabulary Bingo. Banks 
Upshaw (Dallas, Texas) will sell authentic 
Mexican Bingo with pictures instead of 
numbers. (4) Games like Twenty Questions. 
(5) A drawing game. I start early in the first 
year dictating to the group that they shall 
draw “una casa con una puerta y dos venta- 
nas, una muchacha cerca de la casa’”’, etc. In 
the advanced class they draw lakes, boats, 
trees with birds in them, etc. Sometimes a 
student suggests what shall be drawn next, 
all in Spanish, of course. (6) Spanish and 
Latin-American music. We memorize some 
songs and just practice others using the song 
books, records, and phonograph which we 
have gradually accumulated from the pro- 
ceeds of our Spanish dances. Sometimes we 
try dancing the chiapanecas or the raspa, 
and we often end the club hour with a conga 
line. This last feature has only been possible 
since I got my room moved next to the typing 
room and the machine shop. We were not 
popular with our previous neighbors. 

St. Paul, Minn. JOSEPHINE DOWNEY 


“Flight to Spain”—TWA (80 East 42nd 
St., N. Y.) offers as a free loan this 12-minute 
documentary color film of Spain which 
gives a thrilling insight into the people, places, 
and customs of that country. Do get your 
name on the list. 


Loteria.—Get enough Bingo cards and 
tokens (ten-cent store variety) for the entire 
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class, let a member draw and cell the numbers, 
the winner calls “‘Loterfa” and reads back the 
numbers he has covered. While the students 
have their tokens, have the group count how 
many they have, first, one at a time, then by 
twos. (It is amazing how smoothly they seem 
to know the numbers, then ask them to count 
objects, and they use English instead of 
Spanish—the above suggestion should make 
them realize that one can count objects in 
Spanish!) 


A Tribute to Their Intelligence—After the 
beginning classes have learned how to pro- 
nounce the vowels, the teacher misses a real 
opportunity if he does not start giving as- 
signments in Spanish, asking the students to 
write something for each word that they hear. 
At first, there will be great consternation, but 
as the budding Hispanists realize that they 
get more and more words right, there will be 
less and less resistance. If they do not under- 
stand or cannot keep up, a “ Cémo?” will 
get a repetition of what has just been said. 
Of course, the teacher must use a great deal of 
patience and understanding, but he will soon 
have the students taking their assignments 
(in Spanish) almost as rapidly as they could in 
English. The careful writing of these assign- 
ments requires the constant use of days, dates, 
numerals for exercises and pages, etc.; there- 
fore these soon become second nature. 


Many Verbs with Little Effort—After the 
beginning classes have learned to conjugate 
the present tense of.a few regular verbs, the 
students can master the mechanics of irregu- 
lar and vowel-changing verbs in a short 
while and have more time to spend on using 
the forms of the present tense. If a student 
will memorize the first and second persons 
singular of the present tense of a verb and will 
follow the suggestion that the first and 
second persons plural are formed from the 
infinitive, he will be able to conjugate the 
present of any verb (except ser, ir, haber). 
As practice, the teacher can give the first and 
second persons singular of any of the following 
verbs: tener, venir, decir, volver, otr, reir, or 
huir, then let the students finish the conjuga- 
tion. Bet them that they won’t do it right, 
and they will defiantly show you! Then let 
the students try to conjugate obtener, devolver, 
sonretr and bendecir. Of course, the teacher 
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needs to explain that compounds are conju- 
gated like the stem verb. 


Get Acquainted with Your Students.—Since 
a class hour is so short and so busy a teacher 
does not get to know the students well as 
individuals. The Editor of this Department 
has found that a personnel sheet that gives 
personal information on her students not 
only makes her aware of them as individuals 
but also gives her an opportunity to learn of 
their musical, artistic, or dramatic talents 
(for use in Spanish class), their out-of-school 
activities, which usually are worthwhile and 
often reveal why better results are not ac- 
complished in academic work, the weaknesses 
that they would like to overcome, and other 
information, all of which makes it easier for 
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her to work with them and to help them grow 
according to their backgrounds. 


Study Habits—Your “Tips” editor has 
compiled some “Study Habits for Learning 
Spanish,” which include not only some sug- 
gestions for effective study in general, but 
also some specific advice as to how to study 
vocabulary, read Spanish, prepare exercises, 
etc. She also has an outline on “The Uses of 
the Imperfect and Preterite,” which has 
brought very satisfying results. (She has no 
funds with which to supply these aids gratis, 
but if you will send her a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to facilitate the mailing, 
and an extra 3¢ stamp to cover the cost of the 
paper and clerical help, she will be glad to 
send you copies of whatever you want.) 


Conducted by 


Wa ter T. Pures, Associate Editor, and the Eprror* 
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“The Value of Modern Foreign Language 
Study.”—This excellent bulletin, first an- 
nounced in the February 1952 Hispania, p. 
114, has been reprinted and is again available 
for free distribution. Write to the Division 
of General Extension, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 


McGrath Conference—Another Conference 
on the Role of Foreign Languages in American 
Schools was called by Commissioner McGrath 
of the U. S. Office of Education January 15-16 
in Washington, with addresses by Commis- 
sioner McGrath, Dr. Harold Benjamin, Pro- 
fessor Theodore Andersson of Yale, Professor 
Agnes Brady of the University of Kansas, 
Dr. Marjorie Johnston, and others. Among 
the members of the planning committee are 
Doctor Johnston and Professor Lawrence 
Kiddle of the University of Michigan. 


Spanish Pronunciation Record.—Professors 
Emilio Goggio and Diego Marin of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto offer a record, spoken by a 





* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diago State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 











Spaniard, that gives the sounds of the alpha 
bet, with examples, and a passage of con- 
nected prose. There is an English script with 
the basic rules of Spanish pronunciation, 
accentuation, and syllabification. References 
are made to Spanish American variants. Cost 
of the 12” record and script is $3.00, postpaid. 
Send orders to Miss E. Rugg, University 
College, University of Toronto. 


Scholarship in Spanish.—Rockford College 
is offering a departmental] scholarship in 
Spanish of $1000 ($500 for two years). Candi- 
dates must have had two or more years of 
Spanish in high school. The scholarship is 
awarded on the basis of a competitive ex- 
amination, high school records and recom- 
mendations, an aptitude test score, and 
achievement in other fields of interest. Appli- 
cations may be filed up to March 1, 1953. 
For further information applicants may write 
to the Director of Admission, Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Illinois. 


Annotated Bibliographies of Modern-Lan- 
guage Methodology for the Y ears 1946, 1947, and 
1948.—An 84-page booklet, compiled by 


Richard A. Williams, Elmira Nelson, and 
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Mildred Ellington, and edited by James B. 
Tharp, has been published in Columbus by 
the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 75 cents. The booklet fills the three- 
year gap in the series of bibliographied pub- 
lished annually in the Modern Language 
Journal. The entries are fully annotated, and 
they are arranged by categories, with an index 
of authors’ names. 


Oxford University Press Award.—The com- 
petition for the Oxford University Press 
Award will be held again this year. The 
manuscript will be published by Oxford and 
will be awarded a prize of $1,000 in addition 
to the usual royalties payable under a standard 
publishing contract. Manuscripts which fail 
to win the award may, nevertheless, be 
recommended to Oxford by the MLA com- 
mittee. Under the terms of the competition, 
Oxford will have first refusal of all manu- 
scripts submitted. Authors whose works are 
thus accepted for publication will also receive 
the usual royalties under a standard publishing 
contract with Oxford. The purpose of the 
award is to encourage work that promotes a 
greater understanding of significant foreign 
literature (English excluded except in com- 
parative studies) by the widest possible 
audience. Manuscripts will be judged on the 
extent to which the author succeeds in telling 
the literate layman what he wishes and needs 
to know of the author’s subject. The Com- 
mittee of Award will pay special attention to 
the literary style and scholarship of the manu- 
script. Requests for entry forms should be 
addressed to Executive Secretary, MLA, 6 
Washington Square North, New York 3, 
a wa 


Speaking the Other Man’s Language.—A 
bulletin with this title has been published by 
the State University of Iowa, and is available 
by writing to the Director of Admissions of 
the University, Iowa City. In the introductory 
section, “Futures in Foreign Language 
Study,” the importance of our obligation as 
world leaders to “talk the other man’s lan- 
guage”’ is pointed out. The constantly increas- 
ing career opportunities for young Americans 
who know foreign language are also indicated. 
The importance of a knowledge of foreign 

to illuminating our knowledge of 
English is stressed. Attention is called to the 
varied programs for students majoring in 
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language. “B.A. Degree Requirements’’ calls 
attention to the requirement of a full year of 
study, eight semester units, in a foreign 
language for those seeking the B.A. degree in 
any field, with additional requirements in 
certain fields such as English and Chemistry. 
“Foreign Language are Valuable to Students 
in Many Fields of Study” calls attention to 
the values of a vocational and cultural nature 
in foreign language study. “To read a great 
book in its own language is an experience 
nothing else can duplicate.” “Foreign Lan- 
guage Study is a Vital Part of Area Programs” 
tells of the different area studies in Russia, 
France, Spain and Latin America, Germany 
and Austria, and China, offered by cooperating 
departments of Economics, Geography, His- 
tory, Modern Foreign Languages, Oriental 
Studies, and Political Science. ‘‘Majoring in 
A Foreign Language” describes the offerings 
of the Classics, German, and the Romance 
Languages to students majoring in those 
fields. “Learning Made Easier—the Language 
Laboratory” describes the modern devices 
used for making language learning easier, 
including a special recording room, a class- 
room with four microphones, a seminar and 
office room, a broadcast reception room, and 
a special room with thirty listening stalls 
served by four tape recorders. 


Institute of Latin American Studies.—A 
pamphlet under this title has been issued by 
the University of Texas as publication No. 
5216, August 15, 1952. Concerning the pur- 
pose and organization of the Institute, it 
says, “The Institute of Latin American 
Studies was established by the Board of Re- 
gents in 1941 to correlate and develop facilities 
at the University of Texas for the advanced 
study of Latin American culture. The In- 
stitute itself offers no courses but cooperates 
with the various departments and schools to 
work out adequate programs of study in the 
humanities and social sciences dealing with 
Latin America. The Institute also serves as a 
common center for research, publication, and 
various cultural activities of the University 
relating to this area.” This statement is 
followed by a list of the recipients of scholar- 
ships, requirements for degrees in the co- 
operating colleges, a list of courses offered, 
publications of the Institute, and a list of 
master of arts theses and doctoral disserta- 
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tions accepted by the University of Texas, 
1893-1952. 


Three Magazines of Value and Interest to 
Spanish Teachers.—Three interesting and 
valuable magazines are now being published 
in Spain, Mundo Hispdnico, described as 
“La revista ilustrada para el gran ptblico,” 
Cuadernos hispanoamericanos, described as 
“revista mensual de cultura hispdnica,” 
and Correo Literario, described as “revista 
quincenal de las letras hispdnicas.” All three 
of these magazines may be secured by sending 
an order to Alcal4 Galiano, 4, or to Apartado 
de Correos, 245, Madrid, Espafia. The first 
two cost in America $2.75 per year. 


University of California to Lower Foreign- 
Language Requirement.—Word comes from 
the University of California of plans to lower 
the foreign-language requirement on an 
experimental basis, from sixteen semester units 


CHAPTER NEWS 


to twelve semester units. This step is following 
a trend started a year ago in the State Colleges 
of California, where the foreign-language 
requirement has been entirely eliminated. 


The Sixth University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference—The theme of the 
conference, to be held April 23-25, will be 
“Making America Foreign Language Con- 
scious.” Papers presented will be pedagogical 
or academic in nature. Sections will be de- 
voted to Classical Languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Biblical and Patristic Hebrew, 
Italian, Slavonic, Comparative Literature, 
Linguistics, High School Teaching of Classical 
Languages, and High School Teaching of 
Modern Languages. Reservations to attend 
the Conference should be made immediately 
at the Phoenix Hotel, the Lafayette Hotel, 
or the Springs Motel. Director of the Con- 
ference will be Johah W. D. Shile, Department 
of Ancient Languages, University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 








Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publica- 
tion date, your report for the May issue must 
reach the Chapter Adviser by February 15. 
Reports that arrive after the deadline will 
appear in the following issue. No reports are 
ever discarded. A card will be sent immedi- 
ately by the Adviser to acknowledge receipt 
of every report. All Chapters should be certain 
that their members are paid-up members of 
AATSP. 

All Chapter Reporters are urgently requested 
to notify the Chapter Adviser immediately when 
meetings have been held and especially when 
new officers have been elected. It is a very difficult 
task to compile correctly the “Roster of Chapter 





* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be noti- 
fied at once of any changesin names or addresses 
of chapter officers. 





Presidents and Treasurers” (which appears 
on p. ii of this issue of Hispania). 

The roster now lists 43 Chapters, and all 
of them are active Chapters. We have one 
Canadian Chapter, and soon we hope to 
announce a Central-American Chapter. 

The report of the Annual Chapter Breakfast 
for delegates and other members of the 
Association, held December 30 in Boston, will 
be printed in the May Hispania. 


The CENTRAL OHIO Chapter held its 
fall meeting at Ohio State University on Octo- 
ber 25. The interests of the group as a whole 
had been considered in securing the following 
speakers: Professor Richard Armitage, who 
had been at the University of Texas during 
the past year, systematically observed this 
school’s special techniques and facilities for 
teaching beginning Spanish. Professor Armi- 
tage is particularly fitted to report on these 
matters since he is an experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher and has just published, in 








collaboration with Professor Walter Meiden, 
an elementary textbook in Spanish. Professor 
Stephen Gilman’s rich faculty for vital inter- 
pretations of the significant aspects of Spain’s 
literary genius has brought him distinction 
in the classroom as well as in his published 
writing. He gave some concepts of the Golden 
Age in Spanish literature. A special drive has 
been launched in Central Ohio to increase 
membership in AATSP. The members have 
done their best to get a complete mailing 
list of all teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in that area. This brief announcement was 
sent to all Spanish teachers in the area: “For 
the information of those who are not yet mem- 
bes, the annual dues are $3.50, 50 cents of 
which remain with the local Chapter. The 
national membership includes a subscription 
to Hispania, a periodical which has been 
found valuable by many teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, and entitles one to enroll 
in the Placement Bureau sponsored by the 
national organization and operated on a 
non-profit basis. On the precarious situation 
of modern languages in the present-day cur- 
riculum, we have some heartening news from 
MLA (the $120,000 grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for a constructive inquiry 
into the réle which foreign languages should 
play in American life).” 


The Fall meeting of the GALVEZ Chapter 
was held November 6 in Newcomb College 
of Tulane University. The following officers— 
all from New Orleans—were elected: Presi- 
dent: Leo E. O’Flaherty, Loyola University; 
Vice-President: Sylvia Dutrey, John McDon- 
ough High School; Treasurer: Josephine Mi- 
celi, Sophie B. Wright High School; Secre- 
tary: Sister Mary Augusta, Xavier University. 
At the suggestion of Dr. John Englekirk, the 
article of the constitution concerning ad- 
mission to the Chapter was amended to read 
the same as that of the National Association. 
In this way, admissions will be simplified 
since it will not be necessary to obtain the 
votes of the assembly before admitting a 
new member. Dr. Englekirk was appointed 
Chapter delegate to the breakfast of the 
National Convention held in Boston in De- 
cember. Dr. William F. Smith of Tulane 
University presented a paper at the MLA 
Convention in December, on Golden Age 
literary figures. Dr. Daniel Wogan, who spent 
the summer in Central America, concluded 
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the meeting with a talk on contemporary 
literature of that country. His talk was sup- 
plemented by an exhibit of the works he dis- 
cussed: anthologies, essays, poetry, novels, 
and leyendas. Among many authors repre- 
sented were: Ricardo Miré, Hugo Lindo, 
Rati Leiva, Alberto Guero Trigueros, Azarios 
H. Pallais, Eduardo Jenkins Dobles, Mirta 
Rinza, Gustavo A. Prado, Alvaro H. Salguero, 
Manuel de Quijano, Ramén Amaya, Arturo 
Oquelf. All the books were added to Tulane’s 
valuable M. A. R. I. (Middle American Re- 
search Institute.) 


The INDIANA Chapter held two regular 
meetings in 1952. The Spring meeting was 
held at Purdue University, Lafayette, on April 
19, in connection with a statewide language 
meeting sponsored by the university. Mr. 
Alfredo Saez of Valparaiso University, Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Program com- 
mittee, was in charge of the program, which 
consisted of a panel discussion of devices 
(records, films, laboratory equipment, maps 
and realia) available as aids in language 
teaching. Members of the panel were Mr. 
Leonard Shaewitz, Purdue; Mr. William H. 
Bock, Washington High School, Indianapolis; 
Mr. Merle Simmons, Indiana University; 
Miss Edith Baker, Technical High School, 
Indianapolis: and Dr. Walter Langford, 
University of Notre Dame. At the luncheon 
following the meeting speakers were Dr. John 
R. Kleinschmidt of Grinnell College and Dr. 
Walter V. Kaulfers of the University of Illi- 
nois. The annual Fall meeting, held in con- 
nection with the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, took place October 23, at the 
Central Christian Church, Indianapolis, with 
Miss Helen Wortman, Reitz High School, 
Evansville, President, in charge. Dr. Harvey 
Johnson presented the plan of Indiana Uni- 
versity to sponsor achievement contests 
throughout the state for high-school Spanish 
students. Mr. George Elser of Valparaiso 
University, recently returned from a year’s 
study in Spain, showed colored slides dealing 
with Spain, and Mr. Octavio Aguilar of Ma- 
drid, an exchange student at DePauw Uni- 
versity, discussed aspects of the Spain of 
today. The nominating committee, Dr. 
Agapito Rey, Indiana University; Miss 


Dorothy Case, Marion; and Miss Agnes 
McGhee, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
presented the names of Dr. L. H. Turk, De- 
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Pauw University, and Miss Virginia Kruse, 
University School, Bloomington, for President 
and Vice-President for 1953. The Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Indiana Chapter is Miss 
Edith Allen, 3630 N. Meridian, Indianapolis. 


An excellent program was enjoyed by 
members of the MICHIGAN Chapter at the 
first meeting of the year, November 8, at 
Michigan State Normal College in Ypsilanti. 
After luncheon the group heard an interesting 
lecture by Dr. Carlos Terdn of Michigan State 
College, East Lansing: ‘El fenémeno literario 
en el Ecuador.” The group was fortunate in 
having as its guest Dr. Carlos Lépez-Navéez, 
Director de Extensién Cultural de la Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Bogoté, Colombia, 
who has been invited by the State Department 
to visit universities in this country. Dr. 
Lépez-Navéez gave an interesting talk, 
“La contribucién de Colombia a la cultura 
americana.” 

Mrs. Margaret M. del Barrio of Mackenzie 
High School, Detroit, gave a fine description 
of a Spanish Appreciation course for non- 
college students which is being taught in 
several Detroit high schools. As the conclud- 
ing feature of the program Professor F. San- 
chez y Escribano of the University of Michigan 
played several records of Spanish folk songs, 
among them ‘‘Los cordones” and “‘Los cuatro 
muleros,” recently recorded by one of his 
students. The records will be available to 
classroom teachers interested in securing 
them. 


The MISSOURI Chapter met November 
8th in Kansas City. Sefior Domingo Ricart of 
the University of Kansas was the principal 
speaker. In his address: ‘““Cémo introducir la 
cultura en las clases elementales,” he said 
that a questionnaire is given each year to 
college students who enroll in courses in 
Hispanic Civilization conducted in English 
instead of continuing the study of Spanish 
begun in high school. A study of the answers 
given by the students has convinced Professor 
Ricart that a greater integration between the 
study of the language and of the culture of 
the peoples who speak it is needed. A re- 
statement followed of the main motivations 
for learning modern languages and a review 
of the methods and materials used in teaching, 
with special stress on the advisability of 


including more cultural material, including 
literary, scientific, artistic, and social writings. 


The NEW YORK Chapter held its first fall 
meeting on October 19th in the Faculty Room 
of the City College of New York. 

Dr. José Martel, Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, announced the slate of officers 
elected at the June meeting: President: 
Louis Gonzdélez, John Adams High School; 
1st Vice-President: Herman Slutzkin, Bronx 
High School of Science; 2nd Vice-President: 
Alejandro Arratia, Hunter College; Treasurer: 
Meyer Friedman, Long Island City High 
School; Secretary: Mary S. Candela, Jr. High 
School 17, Manhattan. 

Mr. Gonzalez, the newly-elected President 
of the Chapter, welcomed the members 
warmly and outlined the program for the 
coming year as follows: November 8— 
Presentation and discussion of radio program 
“Say It in Spanish”; December 6—“Foreign 
Language for the Slow Learner” (in coopera- 
tion with the Annual Foreign Language 
Conference of the School of Education of 
New York University); January 10—Angel 
del Rfo; February 14—Federico de Onis— 
“Valor actual de Marti”; March 7—Joint 
Meeting with AATF; April—Dr. Theodore 
Huebener; May—Luncheon in honor of two 
of our retiring members; June—Awarding of 
prizes to winners of Annual Spanish Contest 
in N. Y. C.; October—Andrés Iduarte; 
November—Annual Foreign Language Con- 
ference of New York University; December— 
Textbooks Symposium. 

The Chapter had two talented and in- 
teresting guests at the October meeting. The 
first was Professor William Grossman of New 
York University, who spoke with great insight 
about Machado de Assis, the Brazilian 
novelist. Mr. Grossman, who lived in Brazil 
for four years, is the very successful translator 
of De Assis’ Epitaph of a Small Winner. 

The second guest was the charming Delora 
Bueno, known as the musical ambassador for 
Brazilian culture in the United States, who 
presented a program of Brazilian folk songs. 


The following officers were elected at the 
NORTH CAROLINA Chapter Meeting at 
the Woman’s College, Greensboro, on Octo- 
ber 25; President: Mrs. Katherine N. Knox, 
Mitchell College, Statesville; Vice-President: 
Dr. Gifford Davis, Duke University, Durham; 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Lucy Ann Neblett, Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh. 


The NORTHERN OHIO Chapter has 
elected as President Mary Weld Coates, Lake- 
wood High School; Secretary-Treasurer: Helen 
Harper, Youngstown. The first meeting was 
held in Oberlin, October 18. After luncheon 
at the Oberlin Inn Dr. Paul Rogers talked on 
Mexican architecture and showed slides. 
The second meeting was November 15 in 
Cleveland. After luncheon at the Colonnade 
Restaurant the Chapter met at the Cleveland 
Public Library. Miss Emelia Wefel, Head of 
the Main Library, conducted the group 
through the Latin American Room discussing 
the materials there. Representatives from 
ten Latin American countries then spoke 
briefly on “‘Lo que nos ensefian de la historia 
de los Estados Unidos, en mi patria” and 
“Las ideas erréneas que tienen los norteame- 
ricanos sobre la historia de mi patria.” 


El capitulo del NORTHWEST se reunié 
por primera vez de este afio escolar en el 
hermoso edificio nuevo, Student Union Build- 
ing de la universidad de Washington el 14 de 
octubre de 1952. El problema discutido fué 
“Cémo ayudar a un nifio en sus primeros 
pasos a la pronunciacién.” Varios miembros 
tomaron parte en la discusién. El sefior 
profesor Anibal Vargas Barén, presidente del 
capitulo, dirigié la discusién. 


Dr. Deavitt O. Wright of the OREGON 
Chapter has sent one of his informative ac- 
counts: “‘La reunién primaveral del capftulo 
oregonense se verificé el dia 24 de Mayo de 
1952 en el auditorio de la Escuela de Misica 
de la Universidad de Portland, bajo la direc- 
cién de su presidente, Dr. David M. Dough- 
erty, catedratico de la Universidad de Oregon 
en Eugene, todo ello después de una merienda 
sabrosa en el refectorio de dicho plantel 
educativo. El expresidente del capftulo, el 
entusiasta joven profesor Don Narciso Zan- 
canella, maestro de espafiol en Portland Uni- 
versity, habia arreglado un programa, y 
todos gozaron de él, en particular del discurso 
pronunciado por el distinguido Doctor en 
Medicina, Daniel Fernandez, quien estd 
actualmente radicado en Portland para seguir 
estudios adelantados en su ramo particular. 
Presenté una explicacién del sistema de 
medicina social tal como lo conoce él en Mad- 


rid, pues ha tomado parte en ese programa 
desde que se recibié6 en medicina alld. El 
Sefior R. W. Hanna, tesorero del capitulo, 
funcionéd como de costumbre, y penosisimo 
fué para todos recibir la noticia de que a las 
seis semanas de despedirse todos de él, murié 
repentinamente. A su devota madre vaya 
nuestro pésame. La préxima reunién se 
anuncié para el mes de octubre en Portland. 
La Reunién mensual del capitulo oregonense 
se verificé el dfa 18 de octubre en Portland 
con una asistencia de treinta personas, bajo 
la presidencia del presidente capitular, Dr. 
David M. Dougherty. El Sr. Dr. Bernardo 
Gicovate, de la Universidad de Oregén, leyé 
un ensayo acerca de Domingo Fuastino 
Sarmiento, discutiendo su importancia y 
contribucién al desarrollo de la literatura 
argentina. La proxima reunién tuvo lugar el 
dfa 15 de noviembre. El Sr. Dr. Anfbal Vargas- 
Barén de la Universidad de Washington 
traté un asunto de interés lingufstico, el cual 
explicaremos mas tarde.” 


The Fall luncheon meeting of the SAN 
DIEGO Chapter, on November 8, was 
addressed by Sefior Icaza Borja, Consul of 
Ecuador, who spoke on Ecuador. At the busi- 
ness meeting which preceeded his talk, it 
was decided that hereafter the two annual 
meetings be held concurrently with those of 
the AATF, with separate French and Spanish 
sections held in the morning, followed by a 
joint luncheon. The Status of foreign language 
in the college was reviewed, it being observed 
that despite the 1951 ruling by the State 
Department of Education that foreign lan- 
guage may not be a requirement for graduation 
from the State Colleges, enrollment in foreign 
language has taken an upturn at San Diego 
State College. Enrollment in the high schools 
of the County continues up. (This ranges 
around 30 per cent, with the largest schools 
below that. One high school of about 800 has 
36 per cent registered in Spanish; another of 
900 has 33 per cent in Spanish and Latin.) 
New officers elected to a two-year term: 
President: Eduardo Villareal; Vice-President: 
Elizabeth Stone; Secretary: Mrs. Margit Mac- 
Rae; Treasurer: Jane Hubbard. These officers 
represent Spanish at both the elementary 
and the secondary-school levels. 


The WASHINGTON D.C. Chapter elected 
the following officers at the November meet- 
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ing: President: Henry Mendeloff, Eastern 
High School; Vice President: James W. Robb, 
George Washington University; Secretary: 
Mrs. Dolores Andijar de MacDonald, 
Coolidge High School; Executive Secretary: 
Charles L. Clark, Landon School, Bethesda, 
Maryland; Treasurer: Carmen Andijar, West- 
ern High School. 


The Fall meeting of the WESTERN NEW 
YORK Chapter was held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Spanish Language 
Teachers Section of the Western Zone of the 
New York State Teachers Association on Octo- 
ber 24, in the Jewish Center of Buffalo. The 
program was planned jointly by Mrs. Eleanor 
Heuser, Chairman of the Spanish Language 
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Teachers Section (and one of our members) 
and Miss Ernestina Planas, Program Chair- 
man of our Chapter. Miss Planas spoke on 
the topic: “Dofia Barbara, obra maestra de 
Rémulo Gallegos, interpretada por una 
sudamericana.” Her talk was followed by a 
showing of the Spanish sound film: Dofta 
Barbara. A short business meeting presided 
over by the President, Dr. Sayre P. Maddock 
of the University of Buffalo, concluded the 
formal part of the meeting. The members 
of the Program Committee also prepared a 
display of books: readers, grammars, dic- 
tionaries, so that all might become familiar 
with the latest available texts. The next 
meeting of the Western New York Chapter 
is planned for December 6 at D’Youville 
College in Buffalo. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








Tyre, Cart A., and ANNEMARIE B. Tyre, 
Sigamos Hablando. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1952. ix, 241, ¢ pp. $2.85. 
Sigamos Hablando is designed to be used 

in the second or third semester in college or at 

a corresponding level in a secondary school. 

It aims to develop ability to use Spanish 

actively while teaching something of the 

cultural life of the Spanish Southwest and 

Mexico. 

The book’s twelve units are each divided 
into three topics. The whole book is held 
together by the story of a bright Spanish- 
American boy who wins a scholarship for a 
summer’s study in Spain—the anxious wait- 
ing, the plans for the trip, getting money to- 
gether, scenes of local and school life, con- 
gratulatory and farewell parties. Thus many 
characters and a great variety of background 
material are introduced with appropriate 
settings and vocabulary. The incidents are 
of interest to most students and provide 
entertaining reading, even though a rather 
bewildering and improbable series of lucky 
happenings is needed to get Panchito to Spain. 

The plan of each unit is as follows: a sug- 
gested Spanish grammar review, a Spanish 
text of one and one-half to five pages, a lesson 
vocabulary, a series of exercises based on 


the text, a questionnaire based on the story, 
one requiring original answers, grammar 
exercises of all sorts, word study, and sentences 
to be translated into English and Spanish. 
Not all teachers would care or find it possible 
to use all the exercises, but enough are pro- 
vided to fit the needs of any teacher or class. 
In some cases, not more than one topic (one- 
third of one of the twelve units) could be 
done in a day, but others could be combined. 
There is enough, or almost enough, material 
for a three-hour college course in this book, if 
the teacher used all of it thoroughly. 

A most useful feature of the text is a series 
of twenty-two drawings, “Sketches For Con- 
versations About Daily Life With Panchito.” 
They are amusing and entertaining, and they 
provide plenty of “springboards” for imagina- 
tive original conversations. No teacher should 
fail to take advantage of them and exploit 
their possibilities to the fullest. 

End vocabularies are supplied in addition 
to the unit vocabularies. The words do not 
seem to be based on standardized lists, but 
they are carefully chosen to provide an ex- 
tensive and wide practical word stock, a wise 
procedure in a book of this type. 

This text impresses me as of definite value 
for teaching an active use of Spanish in a 
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thorough, yet enjoyable way. Attractively 
printed, and neatly bound, it should be 
widely used in both colleges and secondary 
schools. 

Miami University Witt1am Marion MILLER 


Avarc6n, Pepro ANTONIO DE, El sombrero 
de tres picos. Edited by Edmund V. De 
Chasea. New York: Ginn, 1952. xx, 162 
pp. Illustrations. Paper. $1.75. 

When a reviewer is asked to judge an edi- 
tion of a previously edited modern classic, it 
is inevitable that he be confronted with the 
following tripartite question: is it a more 
technically perfect edition, a more attractive 
one, and one more efficient in its pedagogical 
and explicative functions than its predeces- 
sors? With regard to the present work, it is 
indeed a pleasure to answer affirmatively to 
all three aspects of the question. Professor 
De Chasca devoted himself to this edition of 
El sombrero de tres picos with the same skill, 
patience, and discrimination that charac- 
terized his edition of Lope de Rueda’s Comedia 
de los Engafiados (Chicago, 1941) for a more 
specialized public. 

The book, which is paper-bound (undoubt- 
edly for great salability), contains a dense 
and stimulating introduction on Alarcén’s 
life and writings, a special section on the novel, 
a list of the author’s works, and a selected 
bibliography. The text is enhanced by four 
photographs of the Sadler’s Wells ballet 
version of the novel and a reproduction of the 
first page of Manuel de Falla’s original musical 
score for the ballet. The notes, which appear 
in the margin of the same page as the words 
and passages that they elucidate (D. D. 
Walsh has commented constructively on 
such marginal notes. See Hispania, XXXV 
[February, 1952], 119), enable the student to 
derive a maximum of enjoyment from the 
work. They are clear, concise, and abun- 
dant, and they obviate the continual thumbing 
of pages in which, as the editor benevolently 
observes, “there is no special virtue.” Fol- 
lowing the text of the novel are lists of idioms 
for each of the thirty-six chapters, a very 
detailed cuestionario based on the contents of 
each chapter, and an exceptionally accurate 
end vocabulary. 

I have been able to discover only one mis- 
print in the text: p. 67, 1. 4, for un read en. 
Siempre, meaning ‘still’ (p. 98, 1. 20), needs a 
note, since the vocabulary offers only ‘al- 


ways’. Tal y como, translated ‘just exactly’ 
(pp. 122, 159), should be translated ‘just 
exactly as’. 

Professor De Chasca has provided all 
that a student might possibly hope for, within 
the limits of a text, in order to be able to 
know the personality of its author, his literary 
virtues and defects, and what he wanted to 
say in his work of art. 

JoserH H. SitveERMAN 
University of Southern California 


Sumpson, Lester Byrp, Many Mezicos. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1952. 349 pp. Maps. $5.00. 

This is the third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of a work first published in 1941. 
Though one might infer from the title that 
the author’s treatment was analytic and 
compartmental, there is a remarkable and 
exciting unity to his examination of the 
multitude of factors, geographic, climatic, 
ethnic, cultural, social, political, and eco- 
nomic, that have shaped modern Mexico. 

He rightly devotes a good deal of his space 
to colonial Mexico; “The Great Mutiny,” 
his account of Padre Hidalgo’s abortive revolt, 
begins on page 183, beyond the midpoint 
of the book. And he makes an extraordinarily 
judicious evaluation of the conflicting pur- 
poses and ideals of the conquistadores, the 
encomenderos, the Church, and the viceroys. 

Where angels or other scholars may fear to 
tread, Professor Simpson advances firmly into 
the terrain of such tangled problems as Church 
and State, Spain and Mexico, Mexico and 
the United States, whites, mestizos, and In- 
dians, the aristocracy and the P. R. I. He has 
his own ideas and he does not hesitate to 
smash an icon (Padre Hidalgo’s, for example), 
or at least to remove it so that we may see 
instead the man it falsely represents. 

Although Professor Simpson is an historian, 
he is here writing not for fellow-authorities 
but for the intelligent and general reader. 
That he writes with unfailing clarity, vigor, 
and wit is an unexpected gift. Teachers of 
Spanish, who are always intelligent and gen- 
erally general readers, will, we predict, read 
Many Mezicos with profit and pleasure. 

The Choate School Donato D. Wash 


VAzquez, ALBERTO, Cuentos de la América 
Espafiola. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1952. viii, 279 pp. 
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Cuentos de la América Espajfila is a col- 
lection of twenty short stories from as many 
authors, ranging from three to eighteen 
pages in length. The text occupies 194 pages 
and the vocabulary 85. Each story is preceded 
by a half-page introduction with data con- 
cerning the author’s life and works. A visible 
vocabulary of uncommon words and expres- 
sions is placed at the bottom of each page. 
There are no exercises. 

Like all anthologies this one is bound to 
please some teachers who like the material 
included and displease others who will find 
their favorite pieces missing. 

Although a number of well-known authors 
are included the stories are not found in 
previous text editions. Rubén Darfo is repre- 
sented by El fardo, Ricardo Palma by Una 
aventura del Virrey-poeta, Horacio Quiroga 
by El hombre muerto, Manuel Gutiérrez Mé4- 
jera by Rip-Rip, Ricardo Ferndndez Guardia 
by Un santo milagroso, Enrique Lépez Albijar 
by El brindis de los Yayas, Alfonso Hernéndez 
Caté by La galleguita, Arturo Uslar Pietri by 
La lluvia, Mariano Latorre by Marimém 
el cazador de hombres, etc. 

This reviewer read the book from cover to 
cover in one sitting and was much depressed 
by the tragic sense of life and the sadness on 
almost every page. Death, accidental or 
homicidal, is the moving force of almost all 
the stories. 

The editing is most carefully done. The 
unusual words and expressions included in 
the visible vocabularies at the bottom of 
each page are numbered for easy reference 
and the translations and explanations are 
clear and sufficient. The vocabulary at the 
end of the book is complete and accurate. 
Only one misprint was noted. 

Rutgers University Remicio U. Pang 


Cuuposa, Bonpan, Spain and the Empire, 
1519-16438. University of Chicago Press, 
1952. 299 pp. $5.00. 

To an American reader, the title of this 
book is misleading. Modern Hispanists in 
this country think so much of Latin America, 
sometimes to the exclusion of Europe, that 
this book might be expected from the title to 
be a study of the Spanish colonial empire. 
In fact, this empire is scarcely mentioned, and 
the title refers to something which looms 
large to the European historian, even though 
in our profession we may classify it with the 


dodo: the Holy Roman Empire. Just as we 
have our geographic slant, so Mr. Chudoba 
has his. Now in the history department of 
Iona College, he was formerly professor of 
modern history ar the Studium Catholicum in 
Prague. He is not primarily a Hispanist. In 
addition to a work in English, The Meaning of 
Civilization, Mr. Chudoba has written several 
books dealing with Slavic history which were 
published in Czechoslovakia. It is refreshing 
to see our field from a new perspective. 

This book has a thesis. The main preoccupa- 
tion of Charles V, so it runs, was not the 
conquest of the New World, nor the defeat of 
Protestantism, but the unity of Christendom 
against the threat of Islam. Phillip II had the 
same attitude until the victory at Lepanto 
on October 7, 1571. With the threat of Islam 
thus removed, Philip II abandoned this 
crusade and changed his whole policy to con- 
centrate on the defeat of Protestantism and 
thereby achieve the control of Europe. This 
new policy brought about the exhaustion of 
Spain and led to the ultimate defeat of Spain 
at Rocroi in 1643, followed by the victory of 
Turenne at Dunkirk in 1658 and the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees in 1659. The dates in the title 
of the book refer therefore to the accession of 
Charles V to the throne of the Holy Roman 
Empire (1519) and the defeat at Rocroi 
(1643). In order to demonstrate his thesis, 
Mr. Chudoba makes some interesting points. 
He tries to prove, for example, that as long 
as Philip II was fighting Islam he sincerely 
wanted an understanding with Protestant 
England, did not object when Elizabeth 
declared for Protestantism and tried to 
dissuade the Pope from excommunicating her. 

The publisher’s description of the book 
attempts thus to summarize one aspect of Mr. 
Chudoba’s thought: ‘What Philip II failed 
to realize was that the Church was no longer 
the soul of the emerging individualistic society. 
His efforts to stay the consequences of the 
Renaissance were doomed to failure.” This 
does not emerge clearly from the complicated 
account of Philip’s ideological development. 
Rather does it seem that his troubles came 
from his excessive caution and his attempt to 
attend to too many details, thus stifling the 
initiative of his assistants. The defeat of the 
Armada was caused largely by this. 

After reading Mr. Chudoba’s not unsym- 
pathetic account of Philip II, the reader may 
be inclined to blame him for making the art of 
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conspiracy an essential part of the life of 
Hispanic countries, and one of its major 
curses: “The Spanish verb dissimular, which 
comes forward so frequently in Philip’s letters 
and instructions, means ‘to conceal one’s own 
will.’ It means a screen behind which the ruler 
can, slowly and undisturbed, make up his 
mind.” 

This scholarly work is based on a wealth of 
documentation and is not easy reading. There 
are a few errors, as when Lepanto is described 
as being “off the Eastern coast of Greece” 
(it is in the Gulf of Corinth, on the West 
coast of Greece), but in general this book is a 
very substantial piece of traditional scholar- 
ship. 

Stanford University Rona.p HIuron 
La novela iberoamericana (Memoria del Quinto 

Congreso del Instituto Internacional de 

Literatura Iberoamericana). Albuquerque, 

New Mexico: University of New Mexico 

Press, 1952. Paper. x, 212 pp. $3.00. 

There have now appeared five of these Me- 
morias of the IILIA Congresos and together 
they constitute a valuable collection of con- 
temporary research into Latin American 
literary and cultural problems. The present 
volume, perhaps the most homogeneous in 
theme and quality of the five, is devoted to 
the past, present, and future of the novel in 
Latin America, and the thirteen essays form- 
ing the volume treat many aspects of the 
genre. The studies are arranged in relation to 
the nature of their subject-matter, and thus 
the Memoria commences with a consideration 
of the historical novel in nineteenth-century 
Spanish America and ends with a study of the 
urban novel in contemporary Chile. There 
are other articles on psychological and stylistic 
aspects of the novel, and some studies of 
individual writers. Although the authors of 
the articles (which are all in Spanish) are 
mostly Spanish Americans, they also include 
two Spaniards and two North Americans. 

Professor Arturo Torres-Rioseco, in charge 
of preparing the Memoria for publication, is 
to be congratulated on an excellent job of 
editing, and the University of New Mexico 
Press deserves commendation for turning out 
such a fine, neat-looking volume within a 
year of the meeting, which was also sponsored 
by the University of New Mexico. 

Rosert G. Meap, JR. 
Unwersity of Connecticut 
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Perepa Vaupés, LLpEFonso, La novela pica- 
resca y el picaro en Espafia y América. 
Montevideo: Organizacién Medina, 1950. 
Paper. 142 pp. 

The title of this volume gives rise to the 
hope that here is a comprehensive study—per- 
haps a reevaluation—of the picaresque genre 
and its travel-worn protagonist. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not. Rather it is a series of loosely 
connected essays which, at their best, are 
delightfully written and highly suggestive; 
at their worst, they dwell upon commonplaces 
and take circuitous routes to odd destina- 
tions. Factually they add nothing, within the 
strict limits of the picaresque, to Chandler’s 
and de Haan’s studies; perceptively they 
enlarge upon Valbuena Prat’s interpretations 
of the genre (in the Esudio preliminar to his 
edition of La novela picaresca, Madrid, Agui- 
lar, 1946), but lack Valbuena’s sensitive ap- 
preciation of the individual novels. 

In Chapter I, ““Nacimiento y condicién del 
picaro,” Pereda Valdés avoids all discussion 
of the literary antecedents of the picaresque 
novel, attributing its genesis to the wretched 
social and economic conditions which beset 
Spain under the Philips. Chapter II, “Psi- 
cologia del pfcaro,’”’ enumerates the usual 
qualities of the psychological make-up of the 
picaro, emphasizing his stoic conformity: 
“No hay en el picaro ningtin gesto de rebeldia, 
ninguna actitud de protesta contra la desi- 
gualdad econémica de su tiempo; el pfcaro 
acepta toda desventura con absoluta confor- 
midad: esté a las buenas y a las malas, los 
palos y las recompensas le suenan igual’ 
(p. 17). 

But as time changes, so do the picaros. 
One does not have to go to social history or to 
ideological literature to note the change in 
spiritual temper from Charles V to Philip IV; 
it is evident in the transformation of the 
ptcaro: ““De Lazarillo a Guzman y de Guzman 
a Buscén hay todo un trayecto que recorrer, 
desde la aventura inocente sin preocupacién 
de ingenua moralidad, a la aventura moraliza- 
dora, de la aventura moralizadora a la carica- 
tura realista y grotesca. Del realismo al 
optimismo idealista [?] y de éste a la negrura 
pesimista” (p. 19). 

Chapter IV is devoted to that remarkable 
woman, Catalina de Erauso, “la Monja 
Alférez,” labelled by the author as una 
ptcara pundonorosa; while, rather strangely 
the perulero and the indiano are the subjects 
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of Chapter V. Pereda Valdés finds little to 
comment on other than their conventional 
miserliness, and one wonders at their inclusion, 
although it is true that the indiano’s role in 
Golden Age literature is yet to be thoroughly 
studied and remains a ripe subject for in- 
vestigation. 

The conclusions reached in Chapter VI, 
“El pfiearo y la iglesia,” coincide largely with 
those of Chandler: ‘“‘La sd&tira antirreligiosa 
adquiere en la novela picaresca cardcter 
amable”’ (p. 46). “‘Ataca, zahiere las costum- 
bres de los clérigos; es contra un clérigo 
indeterminado, contra una clase especial de 
mendicantes ...no contra los dogmas de la 
religién catélica o contra las altas autoridades 
eclesidsticas” (p. 49). No mention is made of 
possible Erasmian influence on the anti- 
clerical satire in Lazarillo, a question that 
has occupied the thoughts of Hispanists for 
a number of years (but discounted by Batai- 
llon). 

Devotees of Cervantes will be interested 
but possibly disconcerted by Chapter [IX on 
“Pfcaros cervantinos,” which the author 
divides into two classes: “los verdaderos 
picaros: Monipodio, Chiquiznaque, el Lugo, 
Buitrago, el Madrigal, que viven y mueren 
en olor de picardia y delictuosidad, y los 
picaros conversos: que salen de una buena 
crianza, pasan por un estado intermedio de 
picaros de ocasién y vuelven al redil como la 
oveja descarriada: tal es el caso de Carriazo 
y Avedafio, de Rincén y Cortado” (p. 72). 
One will be surprised, perhaps, to find such 
professional thugs as Monipodio classed as 
picaros; equally surprised to find no mention 
of Ginés de Pasamonte among the rogues. Nor 
does Pereda Valdés enter into a discussion 
of the knotty problem of whether Cervantes 
ever truly wrote in the picaresque vein—an 
assertion roundly refuted by Menéndez y 
Pelayo and Américo Castro. 

Other chapters, interesting in themselves, 
take us far afield. To include in the confra- 
ternity of picaros Don Juan (“Y es en verdad, 
lo picaresco de don Juan, no sélo uno de sus 
aspectos inéditos, sino uno de sus mds funda- 
mentales” p. 79), pirates and buccaneers, 
political demagogues and ward heelers, be- 
cause they all practice trickery and deceit 
to gain their ends, seems somewhat capricious. 
Some of the author’s generalizations, quite 
naturally, do not bear close scrutiny and, 
perhaps, should not be commented upon, but 
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I cannot overlook the following affirmation: 
“En la novela picaresca, a excepcién de una 
fragante impresién de Mélaga, que debemos a 
la pluma de Mateo Alem4n, no se encuentra 
un solo antisbo sobre el paisaje” (p. 129). 
Granted that the picaresque novel shows little 
appreciation of nature, no reader of Marcos 
de Obregén can fail to be impressed by Espi- 
nel’s delicate portrayals of the paisaje (par- 
ticularly in Descanso XVII), which reveal a 
sensitivity scarcely surpassed in Spanish 
prose of the seventeenth century. 

If the author had assigned as his goal the 
preparation of a scholarly work for serious 
students of the picaresque, one would right- 
fully quarrel with his failure to indicate 
many of his sources, to include a bibliography, 
to incorporate in his work must recent critical 
literature on the picaresque. As it stands, 
Pereda Valdés’ work cannot be said to be 
indispensable to anyone’s bookshelf but, at 
times, it makes interesting reading. 

Raymonp R. MacCurpy 
University of New Mexico 


ENTRAMBASAGUAS, JOAQUIN DE, con la cola- 
boracién de Juana José Prapes y Lvs 
Lépez Jimenez, Obras de Pedro Laynez. 
Edicién y estudio. Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientfficas. Madrid, 1951: 
Vol. I, x, 464 pags. y 25 ld4minas; Vol. II, 
438 pags. 

El tomo primero est4é consagrado a la 
biograffia de Pedro Laynez (pags. 10-92), 
estudio de los manuscritos e impresos a él 
atribuibles (93-193) y critica de su obra 
literaria (194-364), con un apéndice e indices 
(367-464). El segundo tomo contiene la 
produccién del poeta en verso (11-341) y en 
prosa (346-355), con variantes del texto y 
notas (359-393), indices y una advertencia 
sobre la edicién de las Poesias de Laynez hecha 
en 1950 por don Antonio Marin Ocete (397- 
438). 

Pedro Laynez es uno de los muchos poetas 
obscuros y olvidados de la escuela italiani- 
zante del siglo XVI. No debié de ser alcalaino, 
como supuso Cejador, ni natural de Teruel, 
como afirmé Cotarelo y Mori, sino més 
probablemente madrilefio. La fecha de su 
nacimiento, hacia el afio 1538, algo anterior a 
la que hasta ahora registraban los criticos. Su 
obra ha permanecido inédita hasta nuestros 
dias. Cervantes y Lope de Vega le dedicaron 
grandes alabanzas, con aquella afectuosa 
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benevolencia que ambos tuvieron siempre para 
sus amigos, aun los de mérito menor. Por los 
elogios de tan altos maestros, Laynez “ha 
venido a ser para muchos, ya desde el siglo 
XVIII hasta acd, un poeta digno de hom- 
brearse con los mayores de su tiempo, y su 
obra, nunca lefda, un verdadero tesoro” 
(I, 197). Y en nuestros mismos dias, el sefior 
Astrana Marin le juzga grande y extraordinario 
poeta. Antes del meritisimo Entrambasaguas, 
hubo sélo otro erudito, nuestro inolvidable 
Schevill, que supiese justipreciar con talento 
y gusto critico la obra de Pedro Laynez. 

Era Laynez uno de tantos cultos cortesanos 
del siglo 4ureo que se acordaban de las Musas 
en los ratos de ocio. Mediocre, no alcanzé la 
talla de los poetas de segundo orden, lejano 
en la inspiracién, v.gr., de sus muy cercanos 
amigos Franciso de Figueroa y Vicente Espi- 
nel. Hay en su obra poca riqueza ideoldgica, 
escasa originalidad en las imagenes y la 
expresién poética, versos duros y mal medidos, 
sintaxis defectuosa, lengua mds bien pobre. 
Escribié, sf, algunos sonetos buenos y cuatro 
elegias no exentas de mérito. Sobre estas y 
otras poesias al modo renacentista, brillan las 
que escribi6 conforme el estilo castellano 
tradicional. “Sus canciones castellanas, de 
amor cuatrocentista, de conceptismo ingenioso, 
aunque a veces peque de retorcido; sus vi- 
llancicos, en que una letra popular airea el 
cerebralismo poético; sus glosas mismas, de 
meditacién poética sobre el tema que las 
motiva, reunen calidades mds logradas, en 
general, que su obra de tipo renacentista, la 
mds extensa de Laynez” (I, 360). 

M. Romera-NavaRRO 
University of Texas 


Roaten, Darnewt H., and F. SAncuez ry 
Escrisano, Wolfflin’s Principles in Span- 
ish Drama: 1500-1700. New York: Hispanic 
Institute in the United States, 1952. 200 
pp. 

It is no exaggeration to state that this book 
represents one of the most provocative con- 
tributions of our time toward an effort to 
understand and appreciate plot technique in 
the comedia. The authors have happily trans- 
lated W6lfflin’s principles of Renaissance and 
Baroque art into terms of literary categories. 
By applying them to the Spanish drama of 
the 16th and 17th centuries they have suc- 
ceeded in pointing up the underlying differ- 
ences in the esthetics of the two epochs. 
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The authors have rejected a positivistic 
analysis based on a study of many plays and 
have chosen only a few serious ones which in 
their opinion are truly representative of the 
Renaissance and Baroque periods. 

Roaten and Sdnchez incline toward the 
opinion that there is a time-spirit in which 
certain basic ideas and esthetic principles are 
common to all the arts. It is a measure of 
their willingness to support vigorously a firm 
point of view in a current question that is 
highly controversial when they reject com- 
pletely the theory of a universal, absolute 
esthetic for all time and maintain that every 
work must be judged and understood in the 
light of those esthetic ideals of the period 
which gave it birth. 

They demonstrate the close liaison between 
artists and writers in the Renaissance and 
Golden Age and the wellnigh complete syn- 
thesis of music, painting, drama, and dance 
by the time of Calderén. They caution against 
any excessive laboring in order to draw paral- 
lels and analogies between the arts. The chief 
aim is to find out how art can elucidate prob- 
lems in literature and vice versa. 

This reviewer feels that the authors have 
restricted their interpretation of the baroque 
esthetics by confining their investigations 
solely to serious plays. To state that the only 
end of baroque art is to point to God through 
a fusion of form and ideology necessarily 
lessens the significance of their contribution. 
It is also our opinion that the five principles 
of plot’ construction could be applied equally 
to comedy as well as to serious drama pro- 
vided that they be shorn of their religious 
implications. 

The book debunks a number of critical 
assessments of the comedia and the baroque 
made within the last fifty years. It shows how 
the Spanish drama of the seventeenth century 
is reared on a carefully planned structural 
pattern heretofore called “spontaneous and 
unplanned.” It attacks Croce’s appraisal of 
the baroque as a “‘brutto aristico,” 
it as an esthetic with its own ideals of beauty 
peculiar to that period. 

While the present work is confined to the 
Spanish drama of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
the authors believe in the extension of its 
principles to other epochs. They believe, fur- 
ther, that other principles can be derived from 
a study of other periods and other genres. 

This book will broaden the horizon of the 
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literary critic who proceeds to the judicious 
and prudent application of art principles to 
the problems of literature. It will exert a far- 
reaching influence, especially if it can be 
shown in subsequent studies that Wé5lfflin’s 
principles can be applied to other genres of 
17th century Spain and also to 17th century 
literature of other European countries. 

Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin 


Bessiz, Atvan, ed., The Heart of Spain. 
New York: Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, 1952. 494 pp. $4.50. 
Since 1939 the Franco regime has been 
selling itself to the world through elaborate 

and costly schemes of propaganda. This 
anthology of literary and political writings is a 
magnificent, concerted retaliation against the 
overwhelming odds of a foregetful world and 
an unscrupulous foe. Through it speaks the 
eloquent, impassioned voice of Franco’s 
enemies. 

Its pages are filled with the names of 
great writers and of humble people who were 
inspired to greatness by the intensity of their 
love for freedom and humanity. Many famous 
names are inexplicably absent; some writers 
are not represented by their best efforts on the 
theme of the Spanish struggle. Nevertheless, 
the great variety and richness of the material 
contained in this “partisan anthology” (p. v) 
will do much to keep alive in the hearts of 
free men the memory of the heroic struggle 
that the Spanish people and their friends 
fought for democracy and freedom. 

Josep H. SILVERMAN 

University of Southern California 


Bomur, P. W., La femme dans l’Espagne du 
siécle d’or. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1950. viii, 380 pp. 

This book sets out to study a very interest- 
ing aspect of cultural life in Spain during the 
Golden Age. Following the pattern already 
established by Pfandl in his Cultura y cos- 
tumbres, Dr. Bomli in many respects offers an 
elaboration of one of its chapters. 

Part I presents a brief sketch of the epoch 
under consideration and deals with these 
themes and topics: courtship, jealousy, honor, 


marriage, family life, fashions, the prevailing 
ideas pertaining to feminine beauty, feminism, 
and preciosity. Part II contains a discussion 
of the following types among others: the 
model wife, the nun, the duefia, the servant, 
the actress, the picara, the gitana, the courte- 
san, and the procuress. 

From the title one would expect a work 
very comprehensive in scope. Dr. Bomli, 
however, has only very partially examined 
some literary texts of the period, and of these 
she has principally concentrated on the 
drama. Here in regard to Lope, she adds very 
little new material not already contained in 
Arco y Garay’s monumental work. The author 
has only scantily explored the rich field of 
17th century prose fiction, and then chiefly in 
the chapter devoted to the picara, a fuller 
treatment of her thesis presented some years 
ago. She did not investigate many historical 
texts, and not availing herself of Farinelli’s 
bibliography, she made a very limited use of 
the reports of travelers. Furthermore, disre- 
garding Maura Gamazo and Amezua’s recent 
Fantasias y realidades del viaje a Madrid de la 
Condesa d’Aulnoy, she nevertheless reveals a 
blind faith in the veracity of the reputed 
report of the French visitor. There is no dis- 
cussion of courtly love (see Otis H. Green, 
“Courtly Love in the Spanish Cancioneros’’, 
PMLA, LXIV, 247-301), and in her treat- 
ment of the language of the discreteo (pp. 48- 
50) there seems to be no awareness of any 
possible relation to some general concepts of 
the age of the Baroque. For books on the 
period we find Montoliu’s El alma de Espafia 
y sus reflejos en la literatura del siglo de oro 
(Barcelona, 1942) omitted. One could cavil at 
many bibliographical details: edition for text 
quoted is seldom cited, passages from Amar 
sin saber a quién (p. 14, p. 55) are cited in 
French, etc. 

The book must have been conceived under 
severe handicaps and without access tomany 
important texts, editions, and bibliographical 
tools. It will serve, in spite of its shortcomings, 
as a pleasant introduction and starting point 
without closing the door to many further in- 
vestigations on the topic. 

Kar. Lupwie SELI¢ 
University of Connecticut 





